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PARALLE 


OF THE 
ANTIENT ARCHITECTURE 
WITH THE 


MU DE KR N, 


In a Collection of Ten Principal Author who have Written 


upon the Five Orpurs, 
Fares: oo [D. ARB ARO and [DE 1. ANT and 


2 ISCAMOZZI, |CALTANEO, DE LORME, 
on B. ALBER 11 and | Compared with one 
IVIGNOLA, Vio, another. 


The three Greek Orders, Do RIC k, Io NICK and Corr N- 
THI AN, compriſe the Fir/t Part of this Treatiſe, 


And the two Latin, Tus c N and C OMPOSITA the Latter. 


3 — 


Written in French by N 0 LAND FREAR 8 i Seur de Chambray ; 
Made Engliſh tor the Benefit of Builders. 


To which is added an Account of Architects and Architecture, in an Hiſtorical and Etymological 
| Explanation of certain Terms particularly affected by A chiretts. 


With Leon Baptiſts Albertus Treatiſe of STAT V 3 
Ey JOHN FEVELTN Eſq, Fellow of the RO TAL SOCIETY, 
The Second Edition with Large Additions, 
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LONDON, Primed ior D Bron at the Black Swan without Temple Bar, J. Walthoe in the 


Midale-Temple-Cloyſters, B I ool at the Miadle-T, emple- Gate in F teet-ſtreer, and D. Midwinter 
at the Roſe and Crows; in St. Puls. C hurch-Yard. 1707, 
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[CHARLES 


SECOND. 


INCE the Great Auguſtus vouchſafed to Patro- 
nie a Work of this Nature which was Dedica- 
ted to him by Vitravius; I had no reaſon to ap- 
prehend Your Majeſty would reprove theſe Ad- 
dreſſes of mine, if, in preſenting You with thyſe 
Antiquities 92 which that Excellent Maſter formd his Stu- 
dies, I intituled Tour Majeſty to a Work fo little inferiour 
to it, and ſo worthy to go in Paragon with it. And indeed 
to whom could I more aptly Inſcribe it? A Diſcourſe of 
Building, than to ſo Royal a Builder, whiſe Auguſt Attempts 
ade already given ſo great a Splender ts our Imperial City, 
and fo Illuſtrinus an Example ts the Nation! It i from this 


Contemplation, Sir, that after I had (by the Commands of the 
1 Royal 


ꝗ—q— X — -- Meng 


The EPISTL E 


Royal Society) endearoud the Improvemem of Timbet , 
aud the planing of Trees, I have advawd to that of Build- 
ing as ts proper and natural Conſequent : Not with a Pre- 


ſumption to Incite, or Inſtruct Your Majeſty, which were 4 


Vanity unpardonable ; but by it to take occafim of celebrating 
Your Majeſties great Example, who »ſe Tour Empire and 
Authority ſo Worthily, as Fortune ſeems to have conſulted her 
Reaſon when ſhe poured her Favours upon You; fo as ne— 
de caſt my Eyes on that generous Deſignation in the Epi- 


8 ram. 


Credis ab hoc me Paſtor opes 

fortaſle rogare 

Propter quod vulgus, craſſa- 
que turba rogat? &c. 

Eſt nihil ex iſtis: Superos, ac- 
ſidera teſtor. 


Ergo quid? Ut donem, Pa- 


ſtor, & ædißcem. 
Mart. Ep. Lib. 9. a 


—— Ut donem, Paſtor, & Adificem. 


without immediate reflecliuns on Your Majeſty, 


who ſeems only to value thoſe Royal Advanta- 


ges Jou have above others, but that You may 


ted: With what Her Majeſty the Queen Mother has ad- 
led 


Oblige, and that You may Build. And cer- 
flainy, Sir, Nour Majeſty has Conſulted the 
Nobleft Way of Eftabliſhing Tour Gxgazngls; and of Per pe- 
tuating Your Memory; fince, whilſt Stones can preſerve In— 
ſcriptions, Tour Name will be Famous to Poſterity, and 
when thoſe Materials fail, the Benefits that are Engraden in 
our Hearts, will outlaſt thoſe of Marble. It would be no Pa- 


radox, but a Truth, to affirm, that Your Majeſty has al. 
ready Built and Repair'd more in three or four Years (aot- 


withſtanding the Difficulties, and the Neceſſity of an extraur— 


 dinary Oeconomy | for the Publick Concernment) than all Your 


Enemies have Deſtroy'd in Twenty; Nay than all Your 


Majeſties Predeceſſors have Advanc'd iu an Hundred, as J 


could eafily make out, not only by what Your Majeſty has 6 


Maguiſiceniiy deſignd aud carried on at that Your antient Ho- 
nour F Green-Wich, under the Conduct of Your mut In- 


duſtrions and Worthy Surveyor ; but in thoſe Splended Apart- 
ments, aud other uſeful Reformations for Security and De- 
light, about Towr Majeſties Palace at White-Hall; the 
chareeable Covering, firit Paving and Reformation of Weſt— 
minſter-Hall; Care and Preparation for Saint PauPs, by the 
Impiety and Iniquit) of the late Confufions almost Dilapida- 


83 


5. 


9 
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DEDICATORY. 


1 | ded to her Palace at Somerſet-Houſe in a Structure becom- 


44Y 


ing her Royal Grandure, and the due [eneration of all Tour 


£8 by 


7 | Majeſtic Subjects for the bowour She has done both this Your Na- 


1 


live City and the whole Nation. Nor may ] here omil (what I 


W much defire to tranſmit to Polterity ) thoſe noble, aud profita- 


| ble amænities of Neun Majeſties Plantations, 10 78 You moſt re- 


fene the Divine Architect ; becauſe Nour Majeſty has propoſed 


in it ſuch a Pattern to Tour Subjects, as merit their imitation, and 


1 a:knowledgements, in one of the moſt Worthy, and Kingly 


| Improvements that Nature is capable of. I know not what they 
| talkof farmer Ages, and of the not contemporary Princes with Your 
Majeſty; Theſe rhings are viſible, and ſhould TI here deſcend to 
more Particulars, which yet wzre 2 foreign to the Subject of this 
Diſcourſe, / o provoke the whole Horld ti produce me an F.x- 
ample parrallel with Tour Majeſty, for Tour exact Judgment, and 
marvelons Ability in all that belongs to the Naval Architecture,both 
as to iti proper Terms, and more ſolid ule, in which Tour Ma jeſty 
1% Malter of one of the off noble,and pr ofitable Arts that can be wiſh- 

ed in a Prince, to whom God tas defiened the Dominion of the 
Ocean, which renders Your Majeſties Empire Univerſal; when by 
excrciſſus Tour Royal Talent, and knowledge thut way,You can bring 
even the Antipodes to meet, and the Pules 10 kiſs each other; for ſo 
likewiſe (uot in a Metaphorical, but natural Seuce) Tour equal 
and prudent Government of this Nation has made it good, whilſt 


[ Your Majeſty has fo proſperonſly gnided this giddy Bark through 


fuch a Storm, as no hand ſave Tour Ma jeſties could touch the Hem, 


but at the price of their temerity. But to return to that of Archi- 
tecture again ( for it is hard not to ſlide inio the Panegyrick, auen 
once one bezins to ſpeak of Your Majeſty) I am e not only B 
Per tin ently Yun Diſcourſe F the Art, but ham judiciouſly You con- 
trive; aud as in all other Princely and Magnificent things Your 
Notices are extraordinary, fo I cannot but augure of their effects, and 
that Your Majeſty was difiened of God for a bleſſing to this N ati- 
on in all that can render it happy, if we can have the Grace but to 
diſcern it, aud be thankful for ii. 


Ch. \ his 


The EPISTLE 


bis is, Sir, the glorious Idea which I have concervd of Your 
Serene Majeſty, and which 1 propoſe for as emulons an Exam— 
ple as any Age has hitherto produc'd ; nor can there any thing be 
added more, but that Permanency which the reſt of Tour Virtues 
do promiſe us: If ſuch were thoſe Clurious Hero's of Old, who 


firſt brought Men out of Wilderneſſes into walled and well built 


Cities, that chaſed Barbarity, introduced Civility, gave Laws to 
Republicks, aud to whoſe rare Examples and Induſtry we are 
accomptable for all that we poſſeſs of uleful in the Arts, and that 
we enjoy of Benefit to the Publick ; How much Cauſe have We 
in theſe Nations to repyce, that whilſt Tour Majeſty purſues theſe 
Laudable Undertakings, that Race of Demy-Gods 1s not altoge- 
ther Extint! And if after the fupport of Religion, and the Efta- 
bliſhment of Laws, the Perfection of Sciences, be the next in order to 
to the Well-heing of a State, This of Architecture (as one of the 


moſt beneficial, and uſeful to Mankind) ows her Renaſcency 


among t Us to Your Majeſties Encouragements, and to as many of 


thoſe Illuſtrious Perſons, as by their large and magnificent Stru- 
Ctures tranſcribe Your Royal Example; in particular, my Lord 


Hligb Chancellor of England, my Lord High Treaſurer, and 


my Lord the Farl of Saint Albans, whoſe Memories deſerve this 
Conſecration. „„ 


I have now but one thing more to ſpeak, Sir, and that 1s for 
the Reputation of the Piece I preſent to Tour Serene Majelty : 


It is indeed a Tranſlation ; but it 1s withal the Marrow aud very 


Subſtance of no leſs than Ten judicious Authors, and of almoſt 


twice as many the mot Noble Antiquities now extant upon the 
Boſom of the Earth; *twere elſe a difficult Province to conceive 
how one ſhiuld entertain Your Majeſty without a Spirit and a Sub- 


ject worthy Tour Application. There 1s ſomething yet of Addition 
to it, which is New, and of mine own, the Defefts whereof 


dg ſupplicate Your Majeſty's Pardon; to jay nothing of the 


Difficulty of rendring a Work of this Nature intelligible to 


the 
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DEDICATORY. 
| the Vulgar, and not unworthy the Stile of a Gentleman; 
Nd ſeeing it is mt the Talent of every one who underſtands a 
Language, wleſs he alſo underſtand the Art; But theſe may 
e ſeem? to defer to my own Glory, which 1s conſpicuous in nothing fo 
' much, as in laying it at Yow Majeſty's Feet, and ag Per- 
2 of that Sacred Name to protect 


Sayi=Comurt 
20. Aug. 1664. 


„ 


+ Your Majeſtie ever Loyal, 


Moſt Obedient, and 


Faithful Subject, 


J. EVELYN. 
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OF THE 


BATH 


| SuPERINTENDANT and SuRvEYOR 


3 
OF HIS 


MAJESTIE' 
BUILDINDS and WORKS. | 


SIX, 


T is now {ome ten Years ſince, that to gratifie a Friend 
of mine in the Country, I began to interpret this Parallel; 
(which I think I firſt brought out of France) but other 

things inter vented, it was laid aſide, and had ſo continu- 
ed without thoughts of reaſſumption, had not the paſſion 
ot my Worthy Friend Mr. Hugh May to oblige the Publick, 


and in commiſeration of the few aſſiſtances which our Work- 


men have of this Nature (compared to what are extant, in o- 
ther Countries) found out an expedient, and by procuring a 
moſt accurate Edition of the Plates, encourage me to finiſh 
what I had begun; and to make a willing Preſent of my La- 


| bow and of whatever elle I was able to contribute to ſo gene- 


rous a Deſign. 


Sir, 


The EPISTLE 


Sir, Lam not to Inſtruct qui in the merits and uſe of this ex- 
cellent Piece; but it is from your approbation and particular in- 
fluence, that our WY orkmen ought to eſteem it, and believe me too 


when I affirm it: T hat the Teh Authors in this Aſſemtly which : 


compoſe both ſo many, and (for not being vulgar) unin « 4 


Art, nor ſo well inable them to judge, and pronounce concerning 


ble Volumes, will neither afford them ſo full inſtructions in the ö 


the true Rules and Maxim of it as this one little, but incompa- : 


Table, Collectiun. You well know, that all the milchiefs and ab- 
lurdities in the modern Strufures procced chictly from our buſje 


and Goihick triflings in the Compuſitions of the Five Orders ; and [ 
that an able V ;riman, who is Maſter of his Art, and has a true 
reliſh indeed, carries on all his undertakings with applaule and 


{ſatisfaction : That there is not in the whole Catal;gue of Authors 1 | 
who have written on this Subject, a more ſafe, expedite and per- 


fect guide than this Parallel; where, from the nobleſt Remains 
of Antiquity accurately M. eaſurd, and perſpicuouſſy Demo flra- 
ted, the Rules are laid down; and from a ſolid, judicious, and 
mature compariſon of Malern Examples, their Errours are de- 
tected; ſo that were but a little more pains taken by our young 


Ar el and their Sub/idiaries, about the eaſier Principles X 2 
Geometry, the Rudiments of Per ſpefti de, anda ready addrels of 


well De/igning,we might by the converſation of this Author alone, 
promiſe our Crmtry,and the Age to come, a miraculous 1 improve- 
ment of their Buildings in a ſhort time. Nor would this be in 
the leaſt, to the Augmentation of their expenſes ; ſince there is 
nothing colts dearer, and diſpleaſes more, than our undigeſted 


contrivances, and thoſe intolerable defects which we have enu- 
merated. It is from the Aſymmetry of our Buildings, want of 


decorum and proportion in our Houſes,that the irregularity of our 
humours and affectiuus may be ſhrewdly diſcerned : But it is from 
His Majeſties great Genius, and the choice he has made of ſuch 
an Inſtrument, that we may hope to ſee it all reform'd; it being in 


ſo worthy an imitation of that magnificent Emperor, that touched 


with the like indignation at the Four roachments and Deformities of 
the publick Edifices and Mays, cauſed a like Reformation alſo; 
lo as we nay now affime of [.ondon, as the Poet once of Rome, 


X UNC 


£x 3 


NC 


DEDICATORY, 
Nun: Roma /t, nuper magna taber- 
na fuit. 


Abſtulerat totam temerarius inſti. 


tor urbem, 
Inque ſuo nullum limine limen 
erat. 


that it now begins to have the Face of a 9quyit renues Germanice, ceſcer: 


City indeed. And truly it is an i „das; 
34 mL. * mp OV Et modo que fuerat ſemita, facla 


ment ſo extraordinary which it has re- 4 e. 

cei vd ſince His Majeſties gracious in- V4 eb Pils of precinits 

fluence upon It, that ſhould 1 have Nec Prator medio cogitur ire 
1 ; q "44 : : luto. == 

been ſilent In His p1 alſes, 1 might jult- Stringitur in denſa nec cæca novacu- 

ly apprehend mox lapides clamaturos, la farbe, | 

that the ver y Stones would cry out and 5 aut tot as nigra popina 

become vocal: But neither here muſt Tor 7 aupo, Coquus, Lanins ſus 

» . 1711744 [er Uant. 
I forget what is alone due to you $77 uu Roma ef, naper magne fn. 
for the Reformations ofa thouſand de- _ #*rvafuir. 


5 0 Mart. Lib. 7. Epig. 60. 
formities in the Streets, as by your in- . 
troducing that incomparable form of The particulars of that reformati- 


on in Rome ſo much reſembling 


PDaving, to an incredible ad vantage of wht His Majeſty has commanded 


the Publick ; when that which is begun 1% lee, and enlarging 
5 : the Streets, the demolition of 
in Hollourn ſhall become univerſal, for Bulks, and other Obſtacles , that 
theſaving of / heelt and Carriage the „ie, Bpigram merits the . 
S pPllcation. | 

cure of noylom Gutters, the deſtrucli- 

on of Encounters, the diſpatch of Buſmeſs, the cleaneſs of the Way, 
the Beauty of the Object, the eaſe of the Inirm, and the preſer- 
wing of both the Mother and the Babe; ſo many of the Fair-Sex 
and their Off-ſpring having periſhed by miſchances (as I am cre- 


1 dibly inform'd) from the ruggedneſs of the unequal Streets, &c. 


Note, that theſe Directions were Printed, two Tears before the 
Can 


But I know not Sir, how thele Inſtances may be reliſhed and 
valu'd amongſt the vulgar, nor am I much ſolicitous; ſure I am, 
that zuore has been done for the Ornament and Benefit of the Pub- 


Tick in two years time, that your Self, with the Commiſſioners who 


undertook the Tnſpefion, have acted, then in five hundred before: 
They were nota {ooliſh or impolitick People, who from the very 
Principles of Humanity deſtirvd for the eaſe of their Subjefts, ſo 
many ſpacious Hays, cool Fountains, ſhady Walks, refreſhing 
Gardens, and places of publick Recreation, as well as ſtately Tem- 

= ples 
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The EPISTLE - 
ples, and Courts of Juſtice, that Religion and the Laws might be 
publiſhed with the more pomp and veneratiun: And if his Ma- 


jeſty with your pains and induſtry, hath contributed to ſomething 


of all this, it is that for which the whole Natzon becomes obliged ; 
as the promoting of ſuch publick and uſeful Works (and eſpe- 
cially that of Building (a certain Indication of a prudent Go- 
verument, of a Flouriſhing and happy People: So that if there re- 
main but one thing more to be deſired in order to the Conſummation 
of its perfect felicity ; how infinitely were it to be wiſhed, that 
whilſt the heauty and benefit of the City increaſed in one part, the 
Deformity and apparent Ruin of it might ceaſe on the other: But 
this we are to hope for, when, to bring this monſtrous Body into 
ſhape, and ſcatter theſe ungovernable enormitier, either the re- 


ſtraint of Building irregularly ſhall poliſh the Suburbs, or (which 


I rather could wiſh) ſome royal Purchaſe contract and demoliſh 
them. But Sir, I have done, and I know you will pardon this 
Zeal and accept of this expreſſion of my profound reſpects from 


XN, 


C 


Four moſt humble Servant 
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ö My Deareſt BROTHERS 


5 T is by your Commands, that I have finiſhed this Treatiſe of the 
Ancient Architecture compar'd with the Modern, which I had 
altogether lay'd aſide, and even effac'd out of Mind ſince the De- 
ceaſe of Monſeigneur De Noyers to whom I had devoted it, as to 
the Mecznas of the Age, and more particularly, for being indeed the 
true Author of this Book; ſince I had never taken it in hand but by 
his ſpecial Order, and to afford him ſome little Entertamment du- 


[ ing his Solitude of Dangu, where he was pleaſed, and indeed de ſard, I ſhould 


follow him after his Retreat from the Court, there to enjoy with him that Sweet - 


4 neſs and Tranquility of Life, which wwe were never before acquainted with du- 
ring the time of his being Miniſter of State. But this bleſſed Leiſure, which 
J ſo often congratulated, was quickly interrupted by I know not what untuck 


Genius, and by an intempeſtive and hon 7 Death, which ſoon extinguiſh'd this 


Glorious Light of Vertue. In this great Loſs (which was, my dear Brothers, com- 
mon to us all, ſince we all had the Honour to he related to him both by our 3 
(a) an 


WET al 
and Birth) T onely had the Aſfliclion to be 


| reſent at the lugubrous Objed, and to he 
bold it with mine Eyes. T his has often caus'd me ſeriouſly to reflect upon the any © 


« F 
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ad Polubility of the Fortunes of the Court, f which Jam nome | uff.crently disabug; 2 


For con ſider ng that [ 0 rare a Per ſonage the greateſt Miniſter, the moſt D. inte 1 


S. 9 


reſſed, moſt Laboriois, moſt Succeſsful, of ſo extraoramary and approv'd a Pra. 
bity, f unter ſal in all ſorts of excellent Qualities, ind, ima Word, jo Extraord.. 3 
nary, after twenty Tears Service and Employment in the greateſt Offices of State, 
that a Subject (I ſay) of ſo great Merit, fhould come 10 conclude his Days i, 
the Country like an Exile: I confeſs, my deareſt Brothers, whilſt I think oi 7 


, ; * . 1 8 # 
this, all things appear ſo tranſuory and wceriam 1: Greatneſs, that I find t 


Retreat of the Diſgrac'd ( provided they are honeſt Men) infinitely preferable 10 


ther Favour. Cold Merit and con ſiderable Services have for ever fixt and 'J 
eftabliſÞ'd a Man at Court, or been a Rampart agamſt that Envy and Fea- 


louſy, which are the immortal Enemies and Peſts of Vertue, unhappily eignung 


in that Climate: T he late Monſeigneur de Noyers was the moſt worthy to have © 
fmiſh'd his Days Gloriuſly in bis high Employments ; fince he alone perform'd 1 
more, in leſs than ten Tears ſpace, than all he Predecetiors together had done iu 
an Hundred; whether we have regard to Works which are nece ſary for the | 
Conſervation and Good of the State, or conſider I hoſe onely which gave Splen- 3 


dd and Magnificeace tothe Kingdom. It is not my Deſign io repeat them here 


for your Juſtruclion, becauſe you know them much better than my ſelf - Onely : 


that I may leave ſome Memorials to the Publick, I ſhall mention a fem If them. 
It may be afftrm'd in general, that he had in his time exalted the nobleſt Arts to 
the ſupreameſt Degree of Pei fecliun that was ever ſeen in France: As Archite- 
cure both Civil, and Military; Painting, Sculpture, and Printing which he 
then made truly Royal when be lodge d it at the Louvre; the very firft Producli- 
on whereof, were not only unparallel d Maſter-pieces, but, « one may ſay, Li— 
raries compleat ; for in two Tears there were publifſh'd threeſcore and ten great 
Volumes, Greek, Latine, French and Italian; from one part of which, 
one may judge of the refl, viz. that general Collection of all the Councils ſet 
forth in ſeven and thirty Volumes, which is cer the moſt Noble, moſt Uſe- 
ful, and Royal Work that ever ſam Light to this Hour : T his meomparable Stamp 
Was accompany'd with another very rich one, 1 mean the New Money, dhe 
Monſeigneur de Noyers plac'd alſo in the ſame Appartment of the Louvre, that 
be might allye together two of the moſt unrverſal and moſt permanent Moaument 5 
of Kings; ſpreading themſelves oucr all Nations, and remamng for ſo many SUC- 
cefſions of Ages. T he exceſſrve Abuſes winch were found in the Tears 1638, aud 
i629, both mthe Titleand Weight of the greateſt part of the Moneys, as well of this 
Kingdom as of other s,oſuch had almoſt all of them been chang'd or diu di flood 
need of this excellent Man to reform them, e Affection and Leal to the Publick 
might produce ſo extraordinary Effects: But as it was wpoſſuble to remedy it on the 
ſudden without putting Commerce into very great Diſorder, he, from the ill 
courſe of thoſe Moneys which for ſome time they were forced to conmive at, well 
knew how» to derive the greateſt Advantnges of State, and moſt ſignal Honour te 
the King. And in effect, "teas none of the leaſt pieces of Politicks, ts permit 
and even authoriſe this Abuſe by an Edict, which could not elſe have been ſo eaſily 
oppos'd ; whilſt inthe mean time, it invited the People of the neighbouring States 
in hopes of Gain, to tranſport into France all the light Gold and Silver which they 
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Lad, and which neniuined there by reaſon of its berng decry'd a ſe Months after, 


. 


bearing now the Arms of France, with the Name and Effigies of Louis le 
Julte, by that noble Conver ſton which he order'd to be made fit. V. hilt his 
ſirange Matter was ted to ours, he fought out and diſcovered prompt and eaſie 
Exnedteits of groms it that excellent Form which it now bears, curing at the 


| Jame 11 (QT, and by the ſame Remedy, both the preſent Inconvemence, and that 


% come: I bus we ſee, that its uſt and equal Rowundneſs, the Grenetis, or 
Graiuing winch 15 about it, ond the Politure which i on the Flat of every Piece, 
ters, but even renders its Imation in a manner impoſſible to our falſe Coyners ; 
0 as one may offi" of this Money, that it 15 the mo Artſlly contriv d. and, 
the moſt Commogiotus, that ever <was vſed in Commerce. He cauſed to be Coyn- 
ed in leſs than four Yearsabove an hundred and twenty Millions, and that af- 
ter fiftcen or ſixteen Tears that the War had laſted, and the State ſeem'd to have 
been utterly extauſied by the great and continual Expences which <were ince ſſant- 
[y made, laid 924 in fortitying of Places, paying of Armies, and the Aſſiſtance 
of the Allies of the Crown. Alt the ſame time wvas the Louvre ſeen to augment 
and the Royal Houſe of Fontainebleau, which ove not only a part of their Or- 
naments to the Care of this great Miniſter, but their Conſervation alſo, and abſo- 
lute Reſlauration; ſtace, but for him, they had been at preſent but one vaſt Ruine, 
a very Carcaſs of Buulding, deſolate and uninbabitable: The Caſtles of St. Ger- 
mains and Verſailles, ieh were then the ordinary Reſidence and Delices of 
the King, carry on them ſome Marks of the ſame Hand; The firſt by 
the Conſtruction of the nobleſt Stables aud Manege which is in France, with di- 
vers other Accommodations neceſſary for the lodging of a Royal Court; and the 
"ther, by a Terraſſe de Greſſerie, which 1s of the kind an mcomparable Work, 
wnth a Circle of an hwdred and twenty Tw'ds Diameter: But whilſt be thus 
IWorthily acquitted bimſelf in the Charge of Superintendent of the Royal Hou- 
ſes and Buildings of France (with which the King was pleaſed to oratifie him 
for four or five Tears) be employed in the mean time bis chiejeſt Cares for the 
ſafery and enlargement of the Kingdom, diſpencing all neceſſary Orders fon 
the Armies both of Sea and Land; providing and frurmfhing the Magazines and 
Garriſons of Places, and a good part of the Provinces: But as things uſeful and 
aeceſſary are to be preferr'd before Spl endor and Magnficence, he firſt began with 
Military Architecture <vhich he caus'd to march before the Civil: Al our Fron- 
tiers are full of bis Works ; In Picardy the Port-royal of Calais, compos'd of 


1 two of the grcateſt Baitions of Maſſonry, the moſt regular and noble that are 


Europe: Al the Fortifications of Ardres ; most of the Baſtions of Peron- 
ne, of S. Quentin, «sf Han, of La Fere, Dourlans, Amiens, and of Mon- 
treuil, eſpectally an Horn-work alſo of Maſſonry of extraordinary Beauty, 
d Magnitude M not to omit that Halt Moon of Abbeville, where the Inha- 
bitants vt prevatling wwith him to have his Armes ſet on it, in achnoculedgment of 
He favorr <which they had by this means received ( permitting it in no place built 
ly bim, from a particular Sentiment of Honour to the Ring, and out of a moſt 
ſingiilar Modeſty ) planted two rows of Wallnut-trees, that under that Pretext 
they might call it by bis Name: Ju Champagne, the Fortreſs of Mount O- 
lympus, which ſerves Charleville for Citadel: jeveral other Works at Ste- 
my, af Mezieres, Mouzon, and Rocroy T ben, in Lorrain, the Citadel of 


Nancy ; 


Tie EPISTLE, . 

Nancy; the Places de Vic, Moyenvic, and Marſal. ſs Normandy, Havre 
de Grace; where (beſides the Fortifications of the Place) he excavated a large 
Bafin of Maſons work in the Port, near two hundred yards long, and above ſix- 
ſcore wide, to contain Veſſels always afloat : Alſo at Brouage in the Illes of 
Xainctong, which are two maritime Keys of the Kingdom. In [taly, Pigne- 
rol, and all the new Fortifications of Cazal. Now for Works and Curioſitics of 
Painting and Sculpture (which are as ere the tw Siſters of the Art Tam now 
to treat of ) it would require a large Diſcourſe to particularize them one after ano- 
ther; beſides that, one could not well do it, without a little Reproach to our Na- 
tion, which (by reflecting on the ſudden Ceſſation of ſo many excellent things) one 
world almoſt believe had but one only Per ſon capable of thoſe rare Produdumns. It 
ſhall ſuffice then to ſay in general, that he made the Louvre the Center of the 
Arts w»hoſe Concourſe thither in a few Tears began 10 render it the moſt Noble and 
Magnificent Structure of the World. It was for this glortous Dean, and for 


' the Decoration of other Royal Houſes, that the famous Monſieur le Pouſſin had 


the Honour to be ſent for by the King at the heginning of the Tear 1640. It was 


then that the late M. de Noyers diſpatched us, You and my Self (dear Brother) 


towards bis Holineſs about an important Affair, «nth Order at our Return to 


make way for France to all the greateſt Vertuoſi of Italy; and as he was heir 
Load-flone, we eaſily drew a conſiderable Number after hun, whereof the Chief 
avas that renowned and ſingular Painter M. le Pouſſin, the Glory of the French in 
his Profeſſion, and, as it were, the Raphael of ex Ave: To this Effect we 
likewiſe uſed great Diligence io get made, and collect together, all that the Lei- 
ſure and Opportunity of our Vonage could furmſh us, of the moſt excellent Anti- 
quities, as well in Architecture as Sculpture; the chief Pieces whereof were 
10 huge Capitals, the one of a Column, and the other of an angular Pilaſter 


from within the Rotunda, which we choſe as the moſl Noble Corinthian Mo- 


dels remaining of Antiquity : Two Modules of eleven Palms Diameter, taken 


from the Triumphal Arch of Conſtantine ; threeſcore and ten Bas-reliefs 


moulded from Trajans Column, and ſeveral other of partucular Hiſtories, ſome 


of which avere the next Tear caſt in Braſs ; others were employed in manner 9 


Incruſtation abort the Compartiment of the arched Ceiling of the Louvre great 
Gallery, 12 which M. le Pouſſin moſt mngemouſly introduced them, and that with 


an extraordinary Addreſs and Conſideration, to anſwer a certain Deſign which 


was then requir d of him, not as the moſt magnificent, and ſuperb he could have 


compos'd ; but for an Ornament which ſhowld be ſpeedil) executed, and of mo- 


derate Coſt, nth regard to the time aud impatient Humour of ou Nation. A 
little while after that, you returned (my dear Brother) io obtain the Pope's 
BleſJing of the two Crowns of Diamonds, and the Golden Babe carried by an 


Angel, which their Majeſties ſent you to preſent our Lady of Loretto in Ac- 


knowledgment, and as a Token of Gratitude which they rendred to the Virgin, 
for the moſt happy and almoſt muraculous Birth of our Dauphin, the King 
which now reigns ;Tou continued to have divers Figures and Baſi-relievo's 27 049 þt 
off, particularly the Flora and the Hercules in Farneſe's Palace, f which there 1x 
now one caſt at Paris: T wo other Modules from the ſame Arch of Conitantine, 
and both the Colofles of Montecavallo with their Horſes, the greateſt, and the 
moſt celebrated Works of Antiquity, which M. de Noyers deſꝗned to have al- 
ſo caſt in Copper, to place them at the proncipal Entry of the Louvre. Tv: he- 
held the Splendor which all this great Proviſion niade in Rome, and hn» every 
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Bod) wonder 'd that the French, who were till now renown'd ouly for their Pa- 
lour and invincible Courage in War, and ſeem'd to be affected only to the Arts Mi- 
litary, ſhould ſhew ſo much Paſſion for Theſe which aſſum'd the Reputation of 
being the moſt Glorious, by a Prerogative above others; as zf the Hemiſphere 
of France had been ng, chang'd, and Mercury in cunjunclion with Mars began 
ao 10 pour down ned Influences upon ber. For my om part, I can teſifie 
how the Report of it ſpread as far as Conſtantinople, whither Fame had born 
the Name of Monſeigneur de Noyers with ſo much Glory, that the Patriarch 
of that renowned City umi him Letters full of profound Adimiration, which he 
addreſs to Montieur de Villeroy, « Noble Athenian Reſident in France for 
the Duke of Parma, delivering them to my Lord at Dangu after his Retreat 
from the Court, and where I have had and kept them a great while, and read 
them to ſeveral of my Friends. T hey take notice chiefly, how new and unheard of 
a thing it was, that there ſhould be found a Grand Vizier of oun- Nation ſo tran- 
ſcendent in all Excellencies ; of which ſome Marks he had ſeen, eafily perſewad- 
ed him to believe all the other Marvels which were reported of him : (theſe Ex- 
emplars were the Books of the Royal Prefs, and ſome Pieces of Coin) is Let- 


ter was ſomewhat Prolix, and written in a more polite Style than the vulgar 


(Greek now ſpoken in that Country : I. were gr eat pity that a thing fo Memo- 
rable and Signal ſhould be buried in Oblivion, and therefore I take Notice of it 
with more Circumſtances than many others. But during all theſe mighty Pro- 
jects, there happen'd a flrange Revolution, which in leſs than fix Months chang - 


ed the cle Face of the State, by the Death of that ſuperlative Miniſter the 


_ great Cardinal de Richelieu, the vor) Column and Ornament of Monarchy ; 


end o ſhort ſpace after that, by the Receſs of Monſeigneur de Noyers ; and 
immediately upon this, by that Loſs toall France, the King himſelf ; ſo as all theſe 
noble Begranings had noae that followed them, there remaining ot one of thoſe 
which enter”'d afterwards into the Manogement of ihe publick Affaire, who had, 

with thew Affection, the Knowledge and the Talents which were requiſite for 
be Continuation of thoſe great Deſigns. We then proſenily beheld the Work of 
the Louvre abandoned, the finſhmg of the great Gallery to ceaſe ; and gene- 
rally all the Fortifications in France, without Hopes of ſeeing the Workreaſſum- 
ed and taken in hand again of a long time, it being neceſſary, for ſuch an Enter- 
priſe, to find aſſembled in the ſame Perſon (as it was ſeen in that of M. de N oy- 
ers) Virtues and Qualities both rare and extraordmary. Be ſides, to produce 
ſuch d one as he was, of an univerſal Genius and Capacity, that loved the Arts 
with Tudgment, and cultivated them; that would negled his proper Tntereft,, to 
prejerve that of the State and of the Publick, who, amidſt an Authority and ex- 
ceeding Fuvour, retaining full the Modeſty of u private Man, thinks not of efta- 
bliſhing his Houſe, and, againſt the ordinary Courſe ſo natural to all Men, ſhould 
refuſe to augment and heap up Riches, or ſeck Tules and Diomttes for it, and 
that never took T hong ht, or laboured, as did he during an Employment of twen- 
ty Years (for the latter fix of which be had almoſt the univerſal Management 
of State Affairs) but for the Safety, Falargement, and Splendour of the King- 
dom; For ſuch a Maſter-pieceof Nature, I ſay, there needs the Ejjorts of ma- 
ny Ages: The  Recompence of ſo many Virtues was very [mall on Man's part, 
but Great and Jneſtrmable on God's, who Crown'd this Wluflrions Life with a 
moſt happy Death. I reſerve as a Treaſure Ineſtimable a certain ſmall Colledion 
of the Sayings of this holy Courtier, our moſt deor Maiter, during the continu- 
oo (e ance 
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ance of his Sickneſs, which was afſiſtes by bi Director the R. F. de Saint Þ 
Jure, who was with him to the laſt : and as 1 have had the ſaenſolatian of be- 
ing preſent at this laſt Act of wh Lafe, dur ing which I remember to have heard 
from his own Mouth all that 1s comi uin dd in this Rectal, Jam not able to read 
them without a great deal of T enderneſs, dad indeed without Tears. He died 
in his Caſtle of Dangu on Friday the twentieth of October, at one a clock 
after Noon, in the Tear 1645, and in the fix and fiftreth of his Age, two Tears 
and a half after his Receſs from Court, his Body being tranſported to the 
Church of the Novitiat belonging to the Jeſuits, whriwvh he had built in Ho- 
nour of St. Xaverius, and deſtin d for bis Sepulchre. T his Church zs look'd 
upon as the moſt regular Piece of Architecture in Paris; and thy” it be not fo 
exceedmgly charg'd with Ornaments as ſome other's are, yet it appears very 
Noble in the Eyes of intelligent Perſons ; all that is there beins done with an 
Attentiom and Care ſo extraordinary. But that which in t excels all the reſt, is a 
Picture of one of the Miracles wrought by St. Xavier, which was Painted here 
24᷑1 the ſame time, with that admirable Supper of the Apoſtles (which he cauſ- 
ed to be plac'd at the Altar of the e e of the Caſtle of St. Germains, 
N where all the Figures exceed the Natur :) both of them the Works of our fa- 
mous Maſter le Pouſfin, and mdeed Worthy bis Pencil, thy the firſt of them 
was Painted with extraordinary Haſt, and during the Winter. 
Tou ſee (dear Brothers) a ſmall Draught of a part of the Life of our moſt pre- 
cious and moſt honour'd deſundt M. de Noyers, that mcomparable Gen of 3 
France, never to be ſuffciently Praiſed, never enough Regreted, becauſe Cy | 
rable to the greateſt Examples of Antiquity. I world by all Means place > 
in the Front of this Book of mine, io let the World fee that I had no other Ob- } 
ject in the finiſhing of this Work (of which be Honour me with ihe Charge) 
than to render the ſame Service and Yencration to his Memory being Dead, I could 
perform io his Perſon were he yet alive. However, in veaſſumung t al your Ne- 
queſt ; my firſt Ardour being much aloy'd, what <was heretofore a liberal and di- 
vertiſing Study, during the Preſence of my late Lord and Maſter, ts now become 
a Difficulty and a kind of Conſtraint ; ſince I have been forc'd do alter, and even 
retrench divers Particularies which were then very Eſſential to my Deſron, but 
but would now have been altogether Uſeleſs and Unſeaſoaable. Receive then (my 
dear Brothers) this Fragment of a Book, |o much at leaſt as remains of ut, and 
if there occurs any thing which may prove yet conſiderable in ſuch clear and diſ- 
cerning Eyes as yours are, and that my Deſrons ſeem worthy of any place among ſt 
your other Curioſities, you owe the Obligation of it to our common Friend Mon- 
ſieur Errard, who was pleaſed to take a great deal of Pas to ſee it per fected; 
and has not only per ſwwaded me (as well as you) to publiſh ut to the World ; but 


has, more than this, contributed likewnſe to it of his own Labour and particular E- 
lucubrations. 
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From Paris the 
21. of May 165% 


A optimo & Chariſſimo 


JOHANNI EVELYNO Armig. 


E. Societ. Regal Lond, &C. 
Jo. BEALE S. P. D. 
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© Graphice exornatam. 


IC, ubi de Cælo quondam primordia rerum 
Efulſere, Chaos diſcutiente Deo, | 
Hortus erat primus: Tunc Tecta, & Mænia, & Urbes: 

Fandem & Pyramidum nobile ſurgit opus. 


His aliquis molem ſubjungit: In acre pendet 
Hortus; & unde venit, quærere jure licet. 


Nec ſatis eſt vitam ducamus in Arce beatam 
Qualem agit xtherea Juppiter ipſe domo ; 
Sed Talis ſupereſſe juvat poſt funera longa, 
(Quamvis hic cineres urnula parva capit) 
Manſolea exin cœlos tactura ſepulcra 
Inſcriptum Heros nomen ad aſtra vehunt. 
Stat quoque, ſi favit Victoria, grande Tropæum; 
Attollenſque apicem tunc Oleliſcus ovat. 
Mox ſpirare trucem poteris jurare Coloſſum, 
Sic movet, ut trepident, & mihi membta labent. 
Sunt quibus excidium laudi eſt, & lata ruina; 
Atqui exornandi gratia major erit. 
Parcite Mortales, Famam prohibete Nepotes; ; 
Ni ſcelus in cauſa deteriore cadit. 
Sunt quoque Tænariis quibus eſt ſuffulta columnis 
Alta & larga nimis, fed minus apta domus: 
Sumptibus hic turgent operoſa palatia vanis; 
Materia exſuperat; ſplendor, & ordo deeſt. 
Ecce Avibus nidos, Apibus compingere cordi eſt, 
Paſtor Ariſteus quos ſtupet ipſe, favos. 
Aurea ſic textrix ſubter laquearia Arachne 
Dioini Artificis provocat ingenium. 


Fioſpitium ſibi quæque parant animalcula gratum 3 


Solus Homo impenſis plectitur ipſe ſuis. 

Machina quid præſtet Thaſcis tractanda peritis, 
Angligenæ ut diſcant, Clare Evelyne, facis. 

Nec tantum debent Volſæo priſtina ſæcla, 
Quantum debebunt poſteriora tibi. 

Creditur Amphiou molimina ſaxea quondam 
Thebarum in muros concinuiſſe Lyra : 

Tu Saxa & Silvas (nam fic decet Orphea) plectro 
Aurato in Regnum Tecta coire doces. 
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The PREFA CE. 
READER, _- 
& 32g EFOR E I do altogether reſign this Book to thy Judgment, 


1 * 1 advertiſe thee, that twas not my Deſign in compiling it 


* 


: IJ}: to teach any man, much leſs yet to ſatisfie thoſe Critzcal 
lA Spirits which the World ſo much abounds with: Nor, is the 
Publick at all beholding to me; I have no thought of obli- 
* * ging it, an envious, and evil Judge: In a word, being no- 


* 


— 


hed my Labour with the deſir d Succeſs: My principal Drift was, Firſt, to ſa- 
tisfie my ſelf, nor has it coſt me much Trouble; though we ſometimes find cer- 
tain Humors that are more averſe, and difficult to themſelves, than they would 


Baus to others: For my part, I do not ſo uſe to treat my ſelf: We have 


nemies enough beſides; and whatever I were able to do, I expect that Men 


| ſhould preſently ſay of me, all that Jealouſie does commonly ſuggeſt in re- 


proach of Novelty. That being no Artiſan, it did not become meto preſeribe 


| to others the Rules of their Myſtery; That ] teach nothing particular and ex- 
traordinary here ; T hat the Books "= whence I have gather'd all that I ſay 
| being common and much ampler than mine, there was no need to have 


1 ſcumm'd 


* 


thing inclin d to give them Satisſaction, I have eaſily grati- 
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ſcumm'd them thus n That it had been better to have ſea rch'd, 
and produc'd ſomething which the World had not yet ſeen: That the Mind is 
free, not bound, and that we have as good right to invent, and follow our 
own Genius, as the Anttents, without rendring our felves their Slaves; fince 
Art is an infinite-thing, growing every day to more Perfection, and ſuiting it 
ſelf to the Humor of the ſeveral Ages and Nations, who judge of it differently, 
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and define what is agreeable, every one according to his own mode, with a 
world of ſuch like vain and frivolous Reaſonings, which yet leave a deep Im- 


preſſion on the Minds of certain halt-knowing People, whom the Practice of 
Arts has not yet diſabus'd ; and on fimple Workmen, whoſe Trade dwells all 
upon their Fingers ends only: but we ſhall not appeal to ſuch Arbuers as 
theſe. There are others to be found (though truely very rarely) that having 
their firſt Studies well founded on the Principles of Geometry before they ad- 
ventur'd to work, do afterward eaſily, and with aſſurance arrive to the 
knowledge of the Perfection of the Art: It is to ſuch only that I addreſs 
my ſelf, and to whom I willingly communicate the Thoughts which I have 


had of ſeparating in two Branches the five Orders of Architecture, and for- 


ming a body a part of the Three which are derivd to us from the Greeks ; 
to wit, the Doritk, Jonick, and the Cormthian, which one may with reaſon 
call the very Flower and Perfection of the Orders; ſince they not only con- 


tain whatſoeveris excellent, buthkewiſeall that is neceſſary of Architecture; 
there being but three manners of Building, the Solid, the Mean, and the De- | 


licate; all of them accurately expreſs'd in theſe three Orders here, that have 


therefore no need of the other two (Tuſcan and Compoſite) which being pure- | | 


ly of Latine Extraction, and but Forreigners in reſpect to them, ſeem as it 
were of another ſpecies; ſo as being mingl'd, they do never well together, as 
thoſe to whom I diſcourſe will ſoon perceive, when they ſhall have once put 
off a certain blind Reſpe& and Reverence,which Antzquity,and a long Cuſtom 
(even of the greateſt Abuſes) does commonly imprint in the moſt part of Men, 
whoſe Judgments they ſo pre-occupate, that they find it afterwards a difh- 
cult matter to undeceive themſelves ; becauſe they defer too much, and 
hardly dare to examine what has been receiv' d by the vulgar Approbation for 
ſo long a time: Let them but conſider, that we find no antique example where 
the Greek Orders are employ'd amongſt the Latine, and that ſo many Ages 


of Ignorance have paſs d over us, eſpecially in the Arts of Architecture, and 


Painting, which the War, and frequent Inundations of Barbarians had al- 
moſt extinguiſn'd in the very Country of their Originals; and which were in 
a manner new born again but a few years fince, when thoſe great Modern 
Maſters, Michael Angelo, and: Raphael, did as it were raiſe them from the 
Sepulchers of their antient Ruins, under which theſe poor Sciences lay bu- 
ried ; and I ſhall have fair Hopes of their Converfion, and to ſee them of 
my Opinion. It is the very leaſt of my Thoughts to broach Noveltres : 
On the contrary, I would (were it poſſible) aſcend even to the very Source 
of the Orders themſelves, and derive from thence the Images, and pure 
Ideas of theſe incomparable Maſters, who were indeed their firſt Inventors, 
and be inſtructed from their own Mouths; fince doubtleſs the farther Men have 
wander'd from their Principles, tranſplanting them as it were into a _— 
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Soil, the more they are become degenerate, and ſcarce cognoſcible to their very 
Authors. For to ſay truth, have we at this preſent any reaſon in the World to 
call thoſe three by the name of Orders, viz. Dorick, Jonick and Corinthian, 
which we daily behold ſo disfigured, and ill treated by the Workmen of this 
Age? To ſpeak ſeriouſly, remains there ſo much as a ſimple Member, which 
has not receiv d ſome ſtrange and monſtrous Alteration ? Nay, things are ar- 
riv'd to that paſs, that a Man ſhall hardly find an Architect who diſdains not 
to follow the beſt and moſt approved Examples of Antiquity: Every Man 
will now forſooth compoſe after his own Fancy, and conceives, that to imi- 
tate T hem, were to become an Apprentice again; and that to be Maſters in- 


| deed, they muſt of neceſſity produce ſomething of New: Poor Men that 
they are, to believe that in fantaſtically Deſigning ſome one kind of particular 


Cornice, or like Member, they are preſently the Inventors of a New Order, 
as if in that only conſiſted what is calbd Invention; as if the Pantheon, that 
ſame ſtupendious and incomparable Structure which is yet to be ſeen at 
Rome, were not the Invention of the Architect who Built it, becauſe he has 
vary d nothing from the Corint hian Order of which it is intirely compos' d? 
"Ts not in the Retail of the Minuter Portions, that the Talent of an Archi- 
tet appears: 7 his 1s to be judg'd from the general Diſtribution of the hole 
Work. Theſe low and reptile Souls, who never arrive to the univerſal Knowledge 
of the Art, and embrace her in all her Dimenſions, are conſtrain'd to ſto 


there for want of Abilities, inceſſantly crawling after theſe poor little Things; 
and as their Studies have no other Objects, being already empty and barren 


of themſelves ; their Ideas are fo baſe and miſerable, that they produce no- 
thing fave Maſcarons, wretched Cartouches, and the like idle and impertinent 
Grotesks, with which they have even infected all our Modern Architecture. 
As for thoſe others to whom Nature has been more propitious, who are in- 


du'd witha clearer Imagination, they very well perceive that the true and eſ- 


ſential Beauty of Architecture conſiſts not ſimply in the minute Separation of 


every Member apart ; but does rather principally reſult from the Symmetry 
and Oeconomy of the whole, which is the Union and Concourſe of them all 
together, producing as it were a viſible Harmony and Conſent, which thoſe 
Eyes that are clear'd and enlightned by the real Intelligence of Art, contem- 
plate and behold with exceſs of Delectation. The miſery is, that theſe noble 
Genius's are in very ſmall Numbers, whereas the vulgar Workmen like to Ants 


{warm prodigiouſſy in all places. Would but our Grandees once deveſt them- 


ſelves of that Prejudice and Diſdain which they conceive of the Arts, and of 
thoſe who apply themſelves unto them, and but confider the Neceſſity which 
they above all others particularly have of this of Archiedure, there would 
be great hopes we ſhould yet ſee them Reflouriſh, and be born again as 'twere 
from New to Antique : We have had freſh Experience of this under the 
Reign of Francis the firſt, one of the moſt Illuſtrious Princes that Hiſtory has 
Recorded, and who from an Affection extraordinary which he bore to Vir- 
tue and great Attempts, Peopl'd his State with Perſons the moſt Rare and 
Accompliſh'd of the Age wherein he liv'd, who erected thoſe glorious Mo- 
numents to the Memory of this incomparable Monarch. It is, in my Opint- 
on, the only Expedientto re-eſtabliſh all the Arts in that primitive — 

| rom 
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from whence this unworthy Neglect has precipitated them. The Greeks who 


were the firſt Inventors of them, and with whom alone they happily 
arriv'd to their ſupreameſt Perfection, preſerv'd them in ſo high Eſteem 
amoneſt them, that the Greateſt Perſonages of their Common-wealths were not 
aſham'd to make open Profeſſion of them, but after a manner nothing Mer- 
cenary : Their Works were pay'd with Honour; and as they propos'd to 
themſelves the Glory only, and Immortality of their Name for recompence ; 
ſo, nor did they make any thing fave what was truly Great and Magnificent. 
It would appear Incredulous, to relate only what we read of this Nation, 
were not the Credit of their Anceſtors altogether Irreproachable, and that 
there did not remain even to this very Day, the moſt vifible Marks of what is 
reported. There is not in the whole Unzverſe any thing worthy of Renown, 
which that Divine Country did not once produce 1n its height of Excellency. 


Thoſe great Captains, fo many Philoſophers of all Sects, Poets, Orators, Geo- 


metricians, Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and in fum, whatſoever hath 
ſtamp'd on it the Character of /ertue proceeded firſt from thence. Would 
e now do worthily ? Let us not then forſake the Paths which theſe Ex- 
cellent Guides have trac'd before us ; but purſue their Footſteps, and gene- 
rouſly avow, that the few gallant things which have yet reached down 
to us, are due only as deriv'd from them. This is the Subject that has in- 
vited me to aſſemble and begin this Collection by the Greek Orders, which 1 
had firſt drawn out of Antiquity her ſelf, before I fo much as examined the 


Writings of our Modern Authors: For even the very beſt Books extant on 


this Argument, are the Works of theſe old Maſters which remain tothis Day, 


and whoſe Beauty is ſo perfect, and fo univerſally receiv'd,as has for almoſt two 


thouſand Years been admired by the whole World. It is to them we ſhould 
repair to learn to accuſtom the Eyes, and to conform the Imagination of 
Young Men to the Ideas of thoſe excellent Spirits, who being born in the 
midſt of the Light and Serenity of the Faireft Climate under Heaven, were 
ſo Defecate and Inlightned, that they diſcern'd thoſe things as 'twere natu- 
rally, which we diſcover with ſo much Pain, after a long and laborious In- 
dagation. I know tis for every one to eſteem what pleaſes him beſt in the 
mix'd Arts ſuch as is this, whoſe Principles being ſolely founded upon Obſer- 
vation, and the Authority of Examples, can challenge no preciſe Demonſtrati- 
tion, and therefore I ſhall make bold to aſſume the ſame Priviledge which I 
leave to others, of Judging according to their Fancy: For my part, I find 
ſo excellent, and particular a Beauty in the three Greek Orders, that I am 
hardly at all concern'd with the other tun of the Latin in compariſon ; and 
the Station which has been aſſign d them, ſufficiently demonſtrates that 
there was no place for them, but after all the reſt, as if indeed they had been 
refus'd by them both: The Ruſticity and Meanneſs of the Tuſcan having ex- 
i'd it from the Cities, has ſent it to the Country Cottages; and as unworthy 


of entering into T emples and Palaces, tis become the very laſt, as even de- 


ſtitute of Employment: For the other, which would pretend to exceed, and 
refine-upon the Corinthian, and what they name the Compoſite, *tis in my 
Apprehenfion yet more Irrational, and truely methinks altogether unwor- 
thy to be call'd an Order, as having been the Source of all that Confu- 
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ſon which has been brought into Architecture, fince Workmen have taken 


the liberty to diſpenſe with thoſe which the Anizents had preſcrib'd us, to 
Engothiſh (as one may ſay) after their own Capricious Humor an Infinite 


1 Number, which do all paſs under this Appellation. Honeſt Vitruvius in his 


Time well foreſaw the ill Conſequence which thoſe of the Profeſſion would 
introduce out of their Love of Novelty, which already began it ſeems to in- 
elsne them to Libertiniſm, and the diſdain of the Rules of that Art, which 
ought to remain moſt Sacred and Inviolable; fo that we muſt look on this 
as on a Grey-Headed Evil which grows worſe and worſe daily, and is be- 
come now almoſt Incurable : Notwithſtanding, would our Modern Archi- 


| f teclo but yet fix any Limits to the Freedom they have taken, and keep 


themſelves within the Precincts of the Roman Order, which is the Ligitimate 
and true Compoſite, and which has likewiſe its Canons and Rwles as well as the 
reſt, I ſhould find no Cauſe of Complaint, fince we ſee Inftances of it among 
the Veſtigia and Fooſteps of the moſt Flouriſhing Ages; as in particular, 


| that of Titus Ve dalle to whom the Senate (after the Sack of Feruſalem) 
| ereteda moſt Magnificent Arch Triumphal, compos'd of this Order: But 


then it ſhould never be employ'd without Mature Advice, and always alone 
by it ſelf; for ſo we find the Inventors of this Order us'd it, who well 
knowing its Defects (compar'd with the reſt) did ever forbear to paragon 
them together: but our Architects never entring into this Conſideration, have 
faln into an Errour which admits of no Excuſe, by forcing the Weaker to 
ſupport the Stronger. Scamoxxi is the firſt that has ſpoken of this in his 
Treatiſe of the five Orders, where he aſſigns to the Corinthian the moſt Emi- 
nent place: However, to avoid all conteſt, I find it ſafeſt, never to mix 
them together at any time, ſeeing it was never practis d by the Antients; 


though Philibert de Lorme, and Sebaſtian Serlio fanſy to have both of them 
ſeen it in the Cliſeum, and produce likewiſe a deſegn for an Example of 
their Compoſed Order. But believe it, the Obſervation is very Errone- 


ous ; for they are indeed two Corinthians, the one over the other: And 
albeit in the upmoſt, which forms the Corona of this great Coloſs of Build- 
ing, the Cornice reſembles not the other, as being very particular; yet are 
the Capitals for all that of the ſame Order, as Scamoxxi has not forgotten to 


obſerve. This may therefore ſuffice to advertiſe us, not lightly to credit 


what 1s deliver'd to us out of Books, when we have the Opportunity of re- 


| pairing to the Fountain, and to be ſatisfied of the Ttuth from thence : For 
having oftentimes diligently examin'd the Deſgns of ſundry Maſters, on the 
fame Subject, and made an exact Calculation of the Meaſures which they 


Eftabliſh, we ſeldom find them to agree amongſt themſelves, notwithſtand- 
ing that all of them profeſs to have accurately obſerv'd them. But that we 
may wound no Man's Reputation, fince every one does the beſt he 1s able, 
and that we have ever ſome Obligation to thoſe who have ſo freely impar- 
ted their Labours to us, I will forbear to exemplifie. Let it ſuffice to have 
given you this Caution: Thoſe who ſhall be ſo curious as to try, and which 
will (1 affure them) be no Fruitleſs Attempt, ſhall ſoon find Difficulty 
enough in the extraordinary Confuſion of the different Manners of thoſe 
Archueds, who inſtead of Working _ the Accompt of the — 
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of Columns (which is the moſt Natural Method, and particulaly afſected 


to the Proportions of Architecture) amuſe us with Palms, Feet, and other ge- 
neral Meaſures (as meer Maſons would do) which ſo Confounds the Ima- 
gination, that 'tis extream difficult to diſ-intangle ones ſelf out of them, and 
coſts a World oſ time ere one comes at laſt to reduce and apply them to 
the Scale of the Model, without which, all their Induſtry becomes fruitleſs, 
and to no Purpoſe, To this I have Principally endeavour'd to apply a 
timely Remedy, reducing all the Deſigns of this T reatiſe to one Common Mo- 
del, namely, to the Semidiameter of the Column divided into thirty Minutes, 
that ſo I may approach the Preciſe Meaſures as near as is poſſible : There are 
haply ſome 2 who upon the ſuddain will not approve of it, as being 


not accuſtom'd to ſo exact an Examen of the Particulars which concern their | 


Employment: However (to prevent their Cenſure) I ſhall refer them to the 
writings of Andrea Palladio, and Scamoxxi, two of the greateſt Maſters which 
| we have of the Profeſſion, who in their T reatiſes of the five Orders (taking 
the entire Diameter for Model) have aſſign'd it no leſs then ſiæty Minutes, 
which yet they frequently ſubdivide into Halfs, T hirds, and Fourths, accord- 
ing as they conceive it neceſſary, and as will appear in this Collection, where 
| have punctually reported their Defigns parallel'd one with the other, by a 
Method ſo perſpicuous, that one may inſtantly perceive both in what, and 
how much they differ among themſelves : ſo that by help of this Compariſon, 


every Man has the Liberty of pleaſing his own Fancy, and following whether 


of the Authors I propoſe, as being all of them within the common Approbation. 
But to the End we may proceed Solidly, and make a Judicious Election, it 
will firſt be requiſite to be throughly Inſtructed in the Principles of Archi- 
tecture, and to have apply'd our Studies to Antiquities, which are the very 
Maxims and Rules of this Art: Not as if generally the Ancients were to be 
imitated indifferently ; on the contrary, there are but very few of them good, 
and an Infinite number of them bad, which is that has produc'd this confu- 
ſed Variety amongſt our Authors, who treating of the Orders, and their Mea- 
ſures, have differ'd ſo ſtrangely from one another. It is therefore undoubt- 
edly the ſafeſt Way to have Acceſs to the Sources themſelves, and to follow 
preciſely the Models and Proportions of ſuch ancient Structures, as have the 


Univerſal Conſent and Approbation of thoſe of the Profeſſiun. Such Ex- 


amples we have at Rome in the T heatre of Marcellus, the Temple of the 
Rotunda, the three Colunms near the Capitol, and ſome others of this ſort, 


whoſe ſeveral Profiles I ſhall produce on every of the Orders, and after them, 
thoſe of our more Modern Architects, that to in Confronting them to theſe | 


glorious Examples which are the Originals of the Art, they may as to an 
Impartial Touchſtone have recourſe to them, for the Tryal and Examination 
of their Works, as I my ſelf have done with extraordinary Satisfaction in 


compiling of this preſent Treatiſe, and which every one may do as well as I, 
ping 55 ) * YC . 


and at a far leſs Expenſe by all that time I have ſpent in opening and prepa- 


ring for them the Way. This is, Reader, what I thought fitting to Inform 
T hee of concerning my Labor, to the End thou mayeſt have a fincere and 


A D- 


judicious Eſtimation of it. 
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Concerning This 


EDITION. 


N Reviſing the Parallel, and Preparing it for a New Impreſſion, 
] once had thoughts of Subjoyning the exact and Critical Meaſures 
of Monſieur de Gandete : Who reckoning from the Diameter of the 
Baſe of the Column, divided into Sixty equal Parts (on two Models) 
ſubdivides every Part fo minutely, and thoſe Parts and Subdi- 
viſions again into yet lefler Parts, that upon ſo very nice, 

and ſcrupulous an Examination of not only the ſeveral more 
Eſſential Members; but even of the leſſer Acceſſarys of all the Greek 
Orders, yet extant, and of Undenyable Antiquity, (which the moſt Skil- 
ful and Famous of our Modern Architects have taken their Meaſures 
from, and propoſed for their Examples) he ſeems to call for, and exact a 
New Accompt of all that has hitherto been done. This falling chiefly on 
Palladio, Serlio and the reſt, I think my ſelf concern'd only for Monfteur de 


|  Cambray (Author of this Excellent Work). Not that I efteem thoſe Scuples, 


and (hardly, if at all, to be diſcern'd) Exceptions (mention'd in their Pla- 
ces) to be very Material, (conſidering the Modeſt Liberty which has fre- 
quently been taken, by even the Ancients themſelves upon Occaſion ; but to 
take off the Prejudice, which ſome haply may conceive, who might other- 
wiſe think them of more Importance, than perhaps, they really are ; eſpeci- 
ally, ſince (beſide many other) we have the Surffage of that able, and knowing 
Architect, the late Mon ſieun Bloudel; who in his Recenſion of the moſt Famous 
Architects, Ancient and Modern, (has this Paſſage ſpeaking of the Parallel :) 
That moſt Incomparable and Judicious Work (ſays he) of Mon ſieun de 
« Chambray ] can never ſufficiently Commend, filled and enrich'd as it is, 
Thouſand Learned and Judicious Remarks: Having compar'd the 
« ſeveral Manners of the chief and principal of our Modern Architects one 
with the other, and afſign'd them their reſpective Claſſes: That which 
is of infinite Advantage, is alſo his having reduc'd all their heretofore 


« ſeveral 
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“ ſeveral and different Meaſures, (which, till now, render'd them ſo ex- 
© ceedingly Troubleſome and Perplexing) to one and the ſame ſingle Diviſion 


& of Modules into thirty Parts ; which being of ſuch Univerſal Advantage, 
« I know of nothing more Eaſy, Uſeful and highly Beneficial than that 
« Excellent and Noble Work of his. 8 
"Tis true indeed, Monſieur Colbert having in the Year 1674 procur'd 
the Eſtabliſhment of an Academy for Architecture in Paris, and ſparing no 
Coſt to Encourage, Advance and Carry it on to the higheſt Pinacle (after all 


that Palladio and the reſt had perform'd of more Uſeand Accuracy than had 


ever yet been done; and by their Inſtructions, Travels and Experience, Pub- 
liſh'd and Approv'd of with ſuch Applauſe) to fend Des Godetz a Student 
in the Academy (with other Artiſts) to Rome, to perfect and improve them- 
ſelves in Archite&ure, Painting and Sculpture, ſubſervient to it : \wkere he 


made a more exact and nice Reſearch among the Antiquities of that City, 


Re-meaſuring and Recalling toa new Calculation what had been betore ſooften 
done; and bringing back his new Deſigns, with the Admeaſurements, and a 


Preciſion ſo Delicate (and even to a Hair-breadth, as they ſay) ſo ſcrupulouſly 
Nice) as reaches not only to fingle Feet, Inches and Lines alone, but even 


to the Minuteſt Part of a Part of a Line, curiouſly Engraven at the French 


= 


King's 3 and Pompouſly ſet forth under the Title of the Aucient 


Buildings of Rome, with Diſcourſes upon them. 

But now, Whether after all this Critical and Elaborate Scrutiny, they a- 
mount to any conſiderable Advantage in the main, is left to the Judicious ; 
and thoſe who ſhall think it worth the While to examin and collate them 


with the Plates and Figures, where one ſhall meet ſeveral other Deſigns and 


Deſcriptions of ancient Buildings (beſides what are extant at Rome) per- 


form'd (as to the Graving Part) with extraordinary Accuracy by the Buri- 


nes of Marot, Le Cler, Boiſſiere, Chaſtillon, Pautus, Guerard, Bonart, Tour- 
ner, &c. all of them incomparable Artifts, and of Pars alone, where 
they abound with excellent Gravers ; whilſt our whole Nation hardly 
affords us One comparable to any I have nam'd, or indeed, that's almoſt Tol- 
lerable. | 55 (1 


This I mention to ſtir up an Emulation, | and if poſſible, to encourage our 
Country-Men (whoſe Genus may lead them to fo laudable a Quality and 


Addreſs) by Applying themſelves more ſeriouſly to it: And that we may 


not for ever be out- done by the French and Dutch, to the Reproach of thoſe 
ſhameleſs Bunglers of Ours, who daily diſgrace ſo Noble and Ingenious an 


Art with their wretched Sculps of Frontzs-preces, lame Figures, Landskips 

and Proſpeds, without Deſign, Smmetry, or any regard to Perſpective. 
One thing more I cannot but applaude before I have done with Monfieur 

Des Godetz, which is this; That whereas other Architects have generally 


repreſented thoſe Venerable and Famous Ruins of the Antients as entire, 


as when firſt Erected, or rather, ſuch as they fancied them before their Demo- 
lition (when allthis while there perhaps remains not ſtanding above two or 
three Columns, broken Capitels, Buſts, Bates, Cornices, and other miſerable Frag- 
ments of Collapſed T emples, I heaters, Aqueduds, Amphitheaters, Trium- 
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phal Arches, &c. and other heretofore plorious Structures) Monſieur Des 


Godetz has defign'd and given us them as they are at preſent, or with ver 
little Reſtoration, unleſs where ſome principal Member was Defective in 
the Foliage or Yoluta of a Capitel, &c. whilſt what remain'd ſound and entire, 
left no Occaſion of doubting, that what he ſupply'd was really the ſame 
when Perfect. 

That yet our Parallel may not ſuffer thro' any material Overfight ; where 
Des Godetz more finiſh'd Reſearches may in any ſort contribute to its Per- 
fection, I have not ſpared the giving Notice of them: That when our 


Workmen ſhall well conſider of how {mall Importance the Particulars 


. conſiſt, (and how eaſily reform'd where neceſſary) they may proceed; 


and with the more Courage and Aſſurance, rely upon our Parallel. 

This Admonition (together with what of my own may attend it) 1 leave, 
out of the great Afection, as well as the Relation I have to the Proſperity of 
that Auguſt, and truly Glorious Foundation , which is now EreCting at 


| Greenwich; to be à Standing Semmary for the Supply, Entertainment, Re- 
lief and Encouragement of Emerited and Deſerving Sea-men ; next under 


God alone, the Guardians and Protection of theſe Dominions. 


NON NOBIS SOLUM NATI SUMUS: SED PARTIM 


EXACEFTIONS 
M. Des Gaudetz. | M. De Chambray. 
Page r Page Plate (theon. 
23 29———— VIl— 66 ———— 67 Porticoof the Pan- 
31 33 IX — As before —— 
35 36 OO — . 4 5 Altar of the Pantheon. 
101 102 — IX — 38 — 39 Fortuna Virilis. 
148 149& 150 — 1 II - 68 —— 69 Torre di Nerone. 
184 18—.— U 415 — 12 Ach of Nu 
| 294 295 —— 1 16 ———— 17 Altar of Marcellus. 
296 2979 ———— — IV As before . . 
299 299 — — 40 — 41 The ſame. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


As to the Meaſures; Would one in earneft think it much worth the pains, 
or to any great prejudice of Monſieur de Chambray, that ſome few Members 
and Membrett:, were by a 20th part, and 25th part of a part too High or 
too Low? A 19th part and 24th part of a part too Narrow or Broad ? Or 
eleven 36th parts of a part too Long or too Short? A Projecture too far 
Saliant by 11. The Guttæ under a Triglyph too Broad by E parts of a part? 
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That an Aſtragal beneath the Eggs, was too Low by 1 E parts of a part? 
Or that among the Ornaments and Acceſſorys, a plain Water Leaf was put 
inſtead of an indented one? That in a Chaplet, the Beads did not fall exact- 
ly under the Eggs, with Darts between the Foliage, where other Leaves 
ſhould have been Carv'd? Acanthus in a Capitel, inſtead of Olive or Parſley, 
and a ſmall ſlender Caulicle, between the larger Foliage of a Compoſite Capitel? 
Making the hollow of the Voluta plain, and without Ornament; 4 em- 
beliſhing the Edges of Another with a Fret ? Sticking a Roſe in the middle 


of the Plint h? A Cyma recta in place of an Ovolo? Extending the Lift with 


a return above the Architrave, and over the Triglyphs, which ſhould be even 
and ftreight ; and the upper part of the half Channel Chamfer'd, &c. 

Such in truth, and the like, are frequently the Minutiæ and Animadver ſe- 
ons ſo nicely inſiſted on (tho' 1 do not fa there are none more material) but 
whether worth his Travelling ſo far and Suffering ſo much to bring Home, 
after his being Redeem'd from the Barbarous Pyrats and Cor ſaires (into whoſe 
Hands he fell at his Return) I leave to others. What his Obſervations and 


Exceptions are on thoſe of Palladio, Serlio and their Companions in the Pa- 


rallel, Jam not much ſolicitous about; fince the Curious may conſult and con- 
front the Deſigns and Plates themſelves. Thoſe in the mean time, which 
concern Monſieur De Chambray, (not exceeding a Dozen) would have been 
leſs Chargeable to have been added by the Bookſeller than by the Buyer: But 
he deſpairing to meet with any tolerable Graver among us, (capable of Ap- 


proaching thoſe whom Monſieur Des Gaudetz employ'd) I could not impoſe 


it on him: Nor was it thought of fo great Importance; conſidering (as al- 
ready noted) the Modeſt Liberty, which tis known has now and then been 
taken, even by the Antients themſelves. Let therefore our Students in Ar- 
chitecture, and Induſtrious Workmen proceed ;vith good Aſſurance ; that 
following the Author of our Parallel, they Copy after an Excellent and 
Approv'd Maſter. — _ 


FART, 


* 
d 


L. 


Demonſtration ought to be ſenſible, and Ocular, It is very Perſpicuous to all 


CHAF. L 
Of the Orders in General. 


T is ſufficiently difficult to determin preciſely, what the Name of Or- 
der may ſignifie amongſt our Architects, — it be indeed very ne- 
ceſſary to underſtand it well. Of all the Moderns who have writ- 
ten upon the five Orders, there is none, ſave Scamoxxi, who has once 

remember d to give us the Definition, and it is in the 1. Chap. of his 
ſecond Part, Line 42. where he ſaith, That it is a kind of Excellen- 
cy, which Infinitely adds to the Shape, and Beauty of Buildings, 


Sacred or Proſane. But in my Opinion, he had even as good have held his 


Peace, as the reſt have done, as to have ſpoken in ſuch wandring Terms, 
and with fo little Solidity. The Father Vitruvius in C. 2. L. 1. calls it Or- 
donance, and the Term 1s at preſent in huge vogue amongſt our Painters: 
When they would expreſs the Elegant Compoſition of a Piece, or the Dil 
tribution of Figures in an Hiſtory, they ſay, that the Ordonance is good: 
Notwithſtanding this is not yet exactly the Intention of Architects; and Vi- 
truvius (in pain to expreſs it to us) adds, That it is An Apt, and Regular 
Diſpoſition of the Members of a Work ſeparately ; and a Compariſon of the Uni- 
verſal Proportion with Symmetrie. Perault T ranſlates it. An Apt and Regu- 
lar Diſpoſtion of the Members of a Work ſeparately, with reſpect to the Propor- 


tion or Symmetrie of the Whole. Another peradventure more ſubtile and pe- 


netrant than I am, might find out the Myſtery of theſe Words, which I con- 
feſs I Comprehend not; and therefore it is, that I have Tranſlated them 
purely from the Latin Text Word for Word, that I may the more Natu- 
rally propoſe them to thoſe who ſhall deſire to Profit by them: Daniel Bar- 
baro (who hath given us two Excellent Commentaries upon this Author) has 


been very Induſtrious to clear this Paſſage, which yet is not without ſome 


Difficulty ; Philander, on the ſame Chapter, found out a ſhorter way to ſay 
nothing at all, and amuſes himſelf upon other Matters far more unneceſ- 
ſary : ſo that to get out of this Labyrinth we muſt even take it in Pieces, and 
conſider the things apart, that ſo it may, as it were, touch our Imaginati- 


on, and diſtinctly form its 1dea's in us, which is the Buſineſs we are to en- 


quire after: For the Art of Architecture does not conſiſt in Words ; the 
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thoſe of this Myſtery, that the Principal Piece of an Order is the Column, 
and that its Entablature being once placed on the Capitel produces the entire 
Compoſition. If therefore we will define it exactly, and give the moſt expreſs | 
Meaning of it, we muſt, as it were, make a very Anatomy of the Parts, and | 
ſay, that the Column, with its Baſe, and Chapiter, Crown'd with an Archi- 
traue, Frize and Cormce, forms that kind of Building which Men call an Or- 


der ; ſeeing all theſe Individual Parts do generally encounter, and are found 


through all the Orders; the Difference amongſt them conſiſting in no other 
particular, than in the Proportion of thoſe parts, and the Figure of their 
Capitels. They have yet indeed ſome peculiar Ornaments, as Triglyphs, 
the Dorick ; Dentell:, or Teeth, the Jonick ; and the Corinthian her Modilions: 
but they are none of them of ſo general and Indiſpenſable Obligation, but 
that even the moſt Regular of the Antzents themſelves, have upon ſome Con- 


fiderations frequently diſpenſed with them. For Ornaments are but Acceſ- 


ſories in the Orders, and may be diverſly Introduced as occaſion requires; 
principally in that of the Cormnthian, where Artiſts being to repreſent an Ef- 


feminate and Virginal Beauty (as we may eafily deduce from what /itruvi- 


us has recounted to us of Callimachus. I. Chap. 4. Book) ought to omit nothin 
which may contribute to the Perfection and Embelliſhment of the Work: | 
and the Antients have preſcrib'd us fo many Examples of this Order, in 


| which they have been fo Profuſe and Luxurious in Ornaments, that one 


would ſwear, they had drawn their Imagination quite dry to Crown this 
Maſter- piece of Architeclure. But it is not with the other Orders after this 


ſort, where there is a more Maſculine Beauty requir'd; eſpecially in the 


Dorick, the Solidity whereof 1s totally repugnant to the Delicateneſs of 


theſe Ornaments ; fince it ſucceeds ſo much better in the plain and fim- 


ple Regularity of its Proportions. Garlands and Paſies ſuit not with Hercu- 


les; He is beit adorn'd with a rough-hewn and Mafhe Club: For there are 


Beauties of ſeveral kinds, and thoſe often times fo unlike, as what is agree- | 
able to the one, is quite contrary to the other. As for the Ionic Order, *tis 
as it were in the middle of the two Extreams, holding in a manner the Bal- 
lance *twixt the Dorick Solidity and Gentileneſs of the Cormthian ; for which 
reaſon we find it diverſly Employ'd in Ancient Buildings, fimple and plain 
according to the Genius of the Architect, or Quality of the Strudfure. So 
as theſe three Orders may very well furniſh all the Manners of Building, 


without being at all oblig'd to have Recourſe to the Tſcan Order, or that 


which is Compos'd, both which I have therefore expreſly reſerv'd for the Con- 
clufion of this Treatiſe, and ſeparated from the reſt, as in truth but Super- 
numeraries and almoſt Inutile. For the Excellency and Perfection of an Art 
conſiſts not in the Multiplicity of her Principles; but contrarily, the more 
ſimple they are and few in Number, the more worthy they are of our Ad- 
miration : This we ſee manifeſted in thoſe of Geometry, which is in truth the 


very Foundation and univerfal Magazine of all thoſe Arts, from whence T his 


has been extracted, and without whoſe aid it were impoſſible it ſhould ſubſiſt. 


Well therefore may we conclude, That the Orders being no other than the 


very Elements of Architedure, and theſe Three firſt, which we have deduc'd 
from the Greeks, comprehending all the Species of Building; it were but a 


ſuperfluous thing we thould pretend to augment their Number. 


- 
, 


CHAP. 


the 


CHAP IL 
Of the Dorick Order. 


T is no ſmall Advantage for the Dorick Order, to demonſtrate that it has 
been the very firſt regular Idea of Architecture; and that, as the Firſt- 
born and Heir of this Queen of Arts, it has had the Honour alſo to have 
been the firſt Builder both of Temples and Palaces. | 
The Antiquity of its Original (according to all thoſe who have written 
thereof) is, in a manner, Immemorial ; notwithſtanding Vitruvius refers it 
(and that with ſufficient appearance) to a Prince of Achaza, named Dorus ; 
who being Sovereign of Peloponneſus, built in the famous City of 7 a 


Magnificent Temple to the Goddeſs Juno, which was the very firſt Model of 


this Order: In Imitation whereof, the neighbouring People erected divers 


1 amongſt which, the moſt Renown'd was that which the Inhabitants 


of the City Olympia dedicated to Fupiter, whom they ſurnam'd Olympicus. 
The Iſland of Delos built another very Famous one to the God Apollo, in 
Memory of his Birth in that Place, and of whom there are to this Day ſome 
Veſtiga remaining. And in this it was that the firſt Triglyphs were made in 

Dia which we now behold them, repreſenting the Figure of an antick 
Lyre, of which Inſtrument this God had been the Inventor. In Eli a City 
of the ſame Country there were divers memorable Fabricks confifting all of 


this Order, whereof the principal were a large Peri$yle or Porch, ſerving for a 


publick Place, having about it a triple Range of Portzco's built on Columns, 
and three magnificent Temples, as Pauſanias in his fifth Book makes mention; 
the one Conſecrated to the Goddeſs Juno, environ'd with huge marble Pil- 


lars; the other to Dyndima, the Mother of the Gods; anda third to Minerva, 


which bore the Name of their City: And this laſt was without doubt a moſt 
incomparable Maſter- piece, having been built by the famous Scopus compe- 
titor with Praxiteles in the Structure of that ſtupendious Mauſoleum which 
the Queen Artemſta erected in Memory of her Husband. In his Preface 
to the ſeventh Book, Vitruvius makes mention of others, amongſt which he 
celebrates thoſe of Ceres, and Proſerpine in the City of Eleuſis, as a Work of 
prodigious Grandure. But it would be but unprofitable for us to make any 
further Diſquiſition concerning theſe Edifices, fince thoſe who have treated of 
them, have left us no particular Remarks touching their Form, from whence 


we might derive any thing of Advantage for our Imitation. They talk much 


alſo of the Names of many great Architects of this Age, who themſelves 
writ the Rules of their Profeſſions, amongſt whom, one named Silenus had 
8 treated of the Dorick Proportion; and a certain T heodorus made 


the Delcription of a Temple of the ſame Order, erected to the Goddeſs 
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Juno by the Inhabitants of the Iſle of Samos, with ſundry others mention'd in 
the ſame Place, whoſe Books and Works are not now to be found ; ſo that af- 
ter the loſs of ſo many incomparable Authors, who were the very Source and 
Fountain of the Art whence we mightat preſent extract the Purity of its Ori- 
ginal, we muſt of Neceſſity content our ſelves with the Obſervations and 
Conjectures which the Moderns have made upon certain Tracks and Foot- 
ſteps of Antiquity, which in this Conjuncture ſerve us inſtead of Books, and 
wherein all thoſe Maſters which I have here aſſembled, as to an Oecumenical 
and general Council of Architecture have finiſh'd and perform'd their Studies. 
But for as much as naturally every Man abounds in his own Senſe, and 
dreſſes up a Beauty after his particular Mode, I concetv'd it expedient from 
the Deſigns which they have left us for Rules, to have continual Recourſe to 
the Antients, as to the beſt and moſt invariable Compaſs which we can poſh- 
bly ſteer by; amongſt whom we ſhall find ſufficient Variety, reaſonably ta 
ſatisfie the Guſt of ſuch as are deſirous of Choice. And for this Purpoſe, I 
| ſhall upon every Order exhibit two or three Examples drawn from the Origi- 
nals themſelves, and very accurately meaſur'd by the account of the Module 
of the Column, with the very Diviſion which J have obſerv'd in the Deſigns 
of other Maſters ; that ſo all concurring in one Uniformity, and under the 
fame Scale, the Compariſon and Examen may become the more eaſie and in- 
telligible: For the multiplying of Operations is ever Diſadvantageous, by 
reaſon of the Confuſion which it ordinarily produces in the Minds of thoſe 
who Work, and that it alſo waſtes more time; both which Incoveniencies 
are of very great Importance. And when all the Fruit of my Travel in 
this Aſſembly of Authors ſhould be of no further Profit to the Studious in 
this Art, than to have thus adjuſted them together, I conceive they ought 
to be very well ſatisfied. 2 Hh | »— 
But let us return to the Dorick Order, and conſider its Form, Proprieties, 
and Difference from the others in Groſs, before we enter into the Parcels of 
its Proportions, ſince general Rules are ever to precede particular. Having 
then propos'd for a Foundation, that this Order repreſents Solidity to us, as 
its Specific and principal Quality, we ought not to employ it but in great 
maſhe Buildings and Edifices of the like Nature; as for Ports of Citadels, 
and Fortreſſes of T owns, the Outſide of Churches or publick Places, and the 
like, where the Delicateneſs of the Ornament is neither Convenient, nor 
Profitable ; for as much as the heroic and gigantine Manner of this Order 
does excellently well in thoſe Places, prion apes, certain maſculine and na- 
tural Beauty, which is properly that the French call la grand Maniere. 
Upon this Subject 1 am obſerving a thing which in my Opinion is very 
Curious touching the beginning of the difference of Manieres; whence it 
proceeds, that in the ſame Quantity of Super ficies, the one ſeems Great and 
Magnificent, and the other appears Poor and but Trifling. The Reaſon of 
which is very pretty, and not ordinary. I ſay then, that to introduce into 
Archuedure this Grandure of Mamere of which we ſpeak, we ought ſo to 
proceed, that the Diviſion of the principal Members of the Orders confift 
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but of few parts, that they be all Great and of a bold and ample Relievo and 
7 Swelling; that the Eye beholding nothing which is little and mean, the Ima- 
gination may be more vigorouſly touch'd and concern'd with it. For Exam- 


le: In a Cormece, if the Gola or Cymatium of the Corona; the Coping, the 


MModilions, or Dentelli make a noble ſhew by their graceful Projectures; and 
that we ſee none of that ordinary Confuſion which is the reſult of thoſe lit- 
tle Cavities, Quarter-rounds of the Aſtragal, and I know not how many 
bother intermingl'd Particulars, which Produce no Effect in great and maſhe 
Works, and which very unprofitably take up place to the prejudice of the 


principal Members; it is moſt certain, that this manner will appear Solemn 


| and Great, and that, on the contrary, become pitiful and mean by reaſon of 
the Multitude of theſe ſmaller Ornaments which divide and ſcatter the An- 


gles of the Sight into ſo many Beams, and fo preſs'd together, that the whole 


appears but a Confufion. And though one would judge upon the ſudden, 
that the Multiplicity of Parts ſhould contribute ſomething to the appearance 
of the Grandure and State; yet notwithſtanding it happens quite otherwiſe, 
as we may eaſily perceive in examining it by Examples, and in the Defrons 
of the Maſters which I have here Collected together, where in the ſame in- 
ſtant a Man may diſcern both the Quality of their Genius s, and the Variety 
of their Judgments: For ſome of them eſteem that to be Delicate and Rich, 


which others Term Mean and Confus'd ; and that which ſeems to us of the 


| Grand Mamere, in their Eyes appears to be but Groſs and Heavy; and in- 

| deed it would ſo prove if one ſhould exceed the Terms of Proportion, and 

| did encline too much to either Extreme: But be this only ſpoken en paſſant, 
1 . now to our Orders in general. | 


e Colunms of the Dorick Order have this remarkable amongſt the reſt, 


that in the faireſt Works of Antzquity in which they have been employ'd, we 
find them without Baſes ; as in the T heater of Marcellus at Rome, in that at 
Vicenxa, and in a very Magnificent Triumphal Arch at Verona; and Vitru- 
ius having Treated of this very Order more exactly than of any other, ſpeaks 
not ſo muchas a Word of its Baſis, albeit he hath ſufficiently deſcrib'd the 
| Meaſures of the Jonick, and of the Attick for the Cormthian, without ha- 
ving ſo much as omitted that of the Tuſcan ; tnough there is not one of our 
Modern Architects but make ſome Cavil at it, forming one to themſelves af- 
ter their own Invention. 
For my part, I ſhould make a great Scruple to condemn theſe Old Ma- 


ſters who did all with ſo much Circumſpection. One had much better en- 


| deavour to diſcover their Intention, who did certainly proceed with great 


Judgment ; than to add any thing prepoſterouſly to this Order, and which 


| ney prove repugnant to its Principles. 


et us take therefore the thing from its Original, and confider upon what 


Account they added Baſes to the Feet of Columns, and what there they repre- 
| ſent, that thence we may infer whether they are liæewiſe as proper to theſe 
we ſpeak of here, as they be to the other. . 
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16 A Parallel of the autient Architefure 


Vitruvius tells it us in the firſt Chapter of his fourth Book, and had not it 
ſeems ſo much as once ſpoken of it, but upon occaſion of the Tonick, which 


he affirms to have been compos'd after the Module of a feminine Beauty, to | 
which he ſuits all the reſt of the Parts; as the Yoluta's of the Capitel to the 
Mode of the Head-tire and Treſſes of Womens-Hair. The Vivo, or Shaft 
of the Column, to their Airy and delicate Shape : The Flutmgs and Chan- 
nelling to the plaits of their Robes: And the Baſe to the hund Orna- |. 


ment of their Legs and Feet. 


In the ſame place he compares our Dorick to a robuſt and ſtrong Man, ſuch | 
as an Hercules might be, whom we never repreſent but on his bare Feet: 
So as from hence we may reaſonably judge, that to the Dorick Order alſo | 


Baſes are no ways proper. 


But the Cuſtom which has Licentiouſly been Introduc'd among ſo many 5 
Examples as we find among the Antichs, has fo ſtrangely debauch'd and poſ- | 
ſeſt the Imagination, by I know not what falſe appearance of Beauty; that 


it now tranſports it quite beſides Reaſon. Nevertheleſs ſuch as are Clear- 


ſighted, being advertis'd of this Abuſe, will ſoon rectifie, and undeceive | 
themſelves : And, as what ſeems moſt /kely is then detected to be erroneous Þ 
when tis diligently examin'd ; ſo alſo the Appearances of Beauty, when | 
they are againſt Reaſon, become in fine but the more Extravagant. 


This Obſervation being eftabliſh'd upon thoſe great Examples which 1 


have cited, and Reaſon ſerving for its guide, let it paſs for Demonſtration. 


But we will now conſider the reſt of the Order. 


His Entablature is more Mafhe and Tall, than any of the following Or- 
ders; becauſe the Strength of the Column being greater, prepares him allo for 
the greater Burthen. It has ordinarily one fourth part of the Column, where- 
as in the other he has very often but a fifth, and ſometimes leſs. The Cor- 
nice would not be deck d with any Foliage, or like trimming ; but in caſe 
you allow him Modilions, they ſhould be Square and very Plain. The Freeze 


has a regular Ornament, which are the Traglyphs, the Compartiment where- 


of Obliges one to a very great Inconvenience, and which was heretofore ſo 
cumberſome, that even the Skillfuleft Maſters had much ado to diſengage 
themſelves. But Vitruvius has found a very ſufficient Expedient, as may be 
{cen in his fourth Book, Cap. 3. In the interim let it faſtice to affirm here, 
that all the Inconveniency conſiſts in ſo contriving the matter, that the Tri- 


_ elyph be preciſely plac'd over the middle of the Column which it encounters ; 


and that the Metops (that is to ſay) the ſpaces twixt the Triglypbs, be per- 
fectly Square; for that is ſo eſſential in this Order, that one ſhould never 
diſpence with it. That which renders the Execution difficult proceeds from 
the Diſtribution of the Inter colummiations, which have alſo their Diſtances 
Regular and Determin'd, which does not juſtly quadrate and ſuit with thoſe 
of the T riglyphs. See Chap. 2. of the Third Book of Vitruvius, Commented 
by the Reverend Daniel Barbaro, where all this is rarely well Explain'd, 


both by Diſcourſe and Figure. 
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The Arcbitraue hath alſo its Ornament particular, which conſiſts in cer- 
tain pendent Drops under the Triglyphs, that ſeem after a ſort to be faſtned 
to it, as if they were all of a piece; for that one never ſees the one, with- 
out the other. 4 

The entire Body of the Architrave ought to appear Solid and very Sub- 
ſtantial ; for which effe& 1 would not have it exceed one full Face, left 


parting it in two, it 15 55 Feeble and Weak, according to the Principle 


which we have newly Eftabliſh'd upon the Diverſity of Manners; Neverthe- 
leſs this is but of ſmall Conſequence here, provided one be carefnl not te 
break it in three Faces as in the other Orders they do; in which Caſe, the 
Fault would be Remarkable. | . TEN 

| Behold then in groſs as twere a rough Draught of the Dorick Order, up- 
on which one may with eaſe find out all the ſeveral Parts of its Members in 
particular, with their reſpective Meaſures, which is by this Expedient found 
always within the regular Terms of its Extent. 5 l 

I ſhall touch ſome of the Principal only, that I may facilitate the way; 


referring you for the reſt, to the Deſeens, where every thing is ſo clear and 
punctual, that having once conceiv'd the Module (which J make uſe of 
throughout) to be the Semidiameter of the Columm, divided into thirty 
Minutes; and, that I continually begin to Meaſure the Projectures of 
every Profile from the Central Line of the Column, to have (in the mean 
time) with the Proportion of the Members, the right Poſition and juſt Le- 
vel of the Pillar, all the reſt admits not of the leaſt Imaginable Difficulty : 
For preſently you'l find, that thirty Minutes making the Semidiameter, ſixty 
muſt Compoſe the whole Diameter, and forty five, Three Quarters ; forty, 
Tuo Thirds; twenty, One Third; fifteen, A: Quarter, and ſo of the reſt, 
as I have expreſly obſerv'd it, that I may by the ſame means make you com- 
prehend, how I have reduc'd all the Meaſures of my Deſignt by Mmutes, 
without making uſe of the Terms of Module, Diameter, 7 5, Quarters, 
or the like Proportions, to avoid Perplexity, and cumbring the Deſigns with 
ſo much Writing ; and indeed, for that they are not preciſe enough, and would 
have often oblig'd me to ſuperadd the Minutes, and to repeat one Module 
and three Minutes, two thirds of a Module and four Minutes,” a quarter of 


a Minute, half a Module and two Minutes, with a Number of ſuch like 


Fractions, which would have created much unprofitable Labour, and bred in- 
finite Confuſion. wy . 

This Eftabliſh'd, let us proceed to the Application, and take our Doricł 
Order again in pieces. But leſt the Variety which we frequently encounter 
amongſt the Deſigns of the Modern Authors that I have here Collected, 


7 


ſhould hinder us from reſolving upon ſomething fix d and determin'd, I will 


only purſue that Antient Example taken out of the Theater of Marcellus, 


as being the moſt regular of all the reſt, by the univerſal Suffrage of thoſe 
of the Profeſſion ; and ſo conformable to what Vitruvius has Written con- 
cerning the general Proportions of this Order, that ſome are of Opinion he 
was himſelf the Architect of this Magnificent Work, But I mult confeſs, 


am not of their Faith, becauſe of the Dentelli which are cut in the Cornice; 


the 
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18 A Parallel of the autient Architedure 


the Dorick Order, as being naturally affected to the aueh: But this Queſlion 
concerns not our preſent Diſeourſe. I find then, that the whole Shft of : the 
Column has in Length ſeven #mes its Diameter; which on the Foot of the 
Diviſion of the half Diameter in thirty Minutes (for in all this Treatiſe; 1 
ever take the Semidiameten of the Calumn for the Module.of the Orders) make 
four hundred and twenty Minutes, which amounts ta fourteen Modules. The 


Height of the Chapter contains thirty Minutes, which make one Module; as 
does likewiſe the Arobitrave: The Freeze. with its Fillet (which is that flat 


and thin Band or Lift, which ſeparates it from the Cornice) has one Module 
and a arten, which are thirty ſeven Minutes and a half; fo that all theſe 


Modules com puted together, and the Number of their Minutes reduc'd to 


A Tara Sum, the Altitude of the entire Order amounts to eigbteen Modules 
and three Quarters, which make up five: hundred ſixty two Minutes and an 
half ; and the Entablature (which is the Architrave, Freeze and Cornice) be- 
ing to contain one quarter Part of the Column (which is its regular Propor- 
tion) comprehends juſt an hundred twelve Minutes and an half, 'which are 
three Modules and three Quarters ; and\which I expreſly Repeat, that I may 


yet add, that though all the Examples of this Order (which may he as well 
found amongſt the Autieuts as the Moderne) have not always the Entablature 
comprehendad within the ſume Terms of Modules that this has here, they 
may yet notwithſtanding be according to Rule in the general Proportion; 
provided that the Euiablatue contain a quarter of the Column; which is 


neither limited to fourteen Module i nor yet to Aftoen, but may ſometimes 


advance even to fixteen and more as occafion' preſents it ſelf: So that a C. 


lumm of ſixteen Modules (hall have a higher Entablature than one of fourteen. 


But then it is neceſſary, that all this difference of one Emadblature to the 


other happen only in the Cornice, in regard that the Freeze and the Archi- 
trave have always their preciſe and determinate” Meaſures : The one has a 


Module, the other a Module and an half, without any reſpect to the Diffe- 


rent Height of the Colunms. Now the Cornice being to ſupply what is deficient 
to arrive to the fourth part of the Column, tis evident that its particular 
Proportion muſt depend on that of the Column ; and that the Cornice of ane 


Profile, can never ſerve for another, though it be of the ſame Order, unleſs 


the Height of the Colunms be likewiſe equal in them both, which thing ought 
very diligently to be confider'd : That from this Obſervation a Man may 
arrive to a good and judicious Examen of all thoſe Profiles which the Mo- 
derns have given us of this Order; and underitand ſuch as are worthy the 


being follow'd :'For the general Proportion being once defectuous, tis in 


vain to ſearch for it in the Retail, or nunuter Parts; becauſe that. is neceſſa- 
rily Relative, and that the one eannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without the other. 

152 But to the end we may render what we have diſcus d eaſie to the Reader, 
Who haply, for want of Practice may find himfelf at a lots, I am going to 
deliver him a Met bod extraordinary thort and Expedite, by means where- 
of he may inſtantly make it without the leaft Diſorder or Confuſion. + 

He muſt take the whole Height ofthe Entablature of the Deſign which he 
would Examine, and thereof make a Multiplicatian conformable to the Pro- 
portion which it ought to bear with its Column, having ſtill a regard to the 
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Order which it repreſents. Put caſe, for Example, one Quarter, as in this 
of the Dorick; he muft Multiply the Extablature by four-;-if it be a fifth 
(as we ſhallifee in ſome of the following Examples of the Corinthian) he 
muſt Multiply it by ive, and fo of the refti: Hor the Total of this Multi- 
plication ought to give us preciſely the Height of the Column ; and where- 
ever this dges not Quadrate, certain ut is, che Profe is Liregular!  \, 

I ſhould be too Prolix if 1 pretended. to Decyfer thus by ſmaller Scruples 
and Minutes all that belongs to theſe Principles, and whiles I think to 
render my ſelf Intelligible, by a tedious Diſcourſe and Calculations, become 
in fine both Confus d and Troubleſome to my Reader, who (doubtleſs 
ſooner comprehend jt all by ſeeing my Defigns, fince'\Words are never 
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A Particular remarkable in the Profile, ur 
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Admire that of all our Modern Aychitecte, the 


at o ur Mod e greateſt part whereof 
have ſeen, and ſpoken of this Example; as of the moſt excellent Dorick 
odel which has been left us by the Antients ; there is not fo much as one 
of them who has followed, or perhaps well obſerved in the Original the juſt 
Compartiment of the Members of the Capitel, nor the Height of the Freeze 
the which I find here viſibly leſs than that which they allow to their De- 
ſigns; though ſome of them (particularly /7gnola) have propoſed the very 
ſame Profile for the Rule of the Order; but with ſo much alteration in its 
Members, that there is not one of them remains entire : A Man ſhall eafily 
find it by conferring them together ; all the Deſigus of this Aſſembly being 
therefore fitted to the ſame Scale. As for the Capitel, they do all without 
Exception, affect the dividing of it into three parts, as Vitruvius will have 
it in his fourth Book, Chap. 3. Fun one to the Hypotrachelion, or Neck of 
the Pillar; the other to the Echinus, Bracelets, or ſmall Mouldings; and the 
third to the Abacus or Plinth of the Capitel; whereas they ought to have 
conſidered, that the Text of this Author, beſides that it is oftentimes ſuſpi- 
cious, and eſpecially then when he is not conformable to the Practice of the 
Antient Maſters his Contemporaries, it is by no means juſt, that he ſhould 
preſume thus to carry it againſt ſuch; Examples as this here, which is with- 
out all Reproach and Exception. It had been more reaſonable that they 
who propoſe it for their Model, had at leaſt been ſo Diſcreat as to have ad- 


ded nothing, but left him in his Original Proportion. As for thoſe others 


who have formed Deſigns after their own Fancies, they are no more to be 
blamed for having followed the Opinion of Vitruvius and obliged them- 
{elves to the Ierms which he has preſcrib'd, though they might haply have 
well diſpensd with it, and with more reaſon have imitated the Antients 
where this irregularity is not to be found. Ihe Crown of the Cormce is alſo 


ſufficiently obſervable for its extraordinary Projecture, and which is after 


a ſort augmented by the Sloops which the Archie has given to the drops 
which compoſe the Ornament of the nether Face, and which fall on the 
T riglyphs. Now albeit this piece of Optzcks be admirable in this huge Coloſs 
of Building, yet is it by no means to be indifferently us'd every where, and 
upon all occaſions, for in places much incloſed, where there is not ample 
ſpace and freedom for the Eye, as the inſide of Churches, &c. it would pro- 


duce but an ill effect. Wherefore I have thought it neceſſary to propoſe 


here divers Antient Examples upon each Order, that I may thereby give op- 
portunity to thoſe of the Profeſſion to make uſe of them judiciouſly, regard 


being duly had to the Place, and the Occafion, 
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Amther Profile talen from the Fragment of the Diocletian 
Baths at Rome. 


HIS Profile was one of the moſt excellent Pieces of Architecture 
in the Baths of Dioclerian as far, at leaſt, as I am able to Conjecture 


from a good Number of Draughts which wh yet by me, all of them deſign d by 


the ſame Hand very neatly, and meaſur'd with extraordinary Study; altho 


ſome of them methinks appear to be ſufficiently Licentious : But this Profile 


is of ſo noble a Compoſition and fo Regular, that it's nothing inferiour to 
that which went before: And though the ſpecifick Properties of this Order 
are to be Single and Solid, yet are the Ornaments here fo very judiciouſly 
applyed upon every of the Members, that they Conſerve the one, without 


s 


the leaſt Violation to the other. : 


It may ſerve upon ſome occaſions, where that of the I heater of Marcellus 


would not be ſo proper, in as much as the Projecture of its Cornice is a great | 
deal leſs add to this the Curioſity of its Mouldings, which allure the Eye 


to confider them at a nearer Diſtance. 
The general Proportion of it is not abſolutely conformable to that of 


our firſt Example ; and the difference makes me judge, that the Column be- 
longing to it, contain'd eight Diameters; that is to ſay, ſixteen Modules; for 


ſo the Entablature (which is of four Modules high) comes to make up a 
fourth part of the Pillar. „55 3 
That which is conſiderable in this Profile, as univerſally Obſery'd by all 
the the Moderns for the Height of the Freeze, is, that in this Partition of the 
three Members of the Entablature, the flat Filet which forms the Capitel of 
the Triglyphs compoſes a part of the Cornice, and is not compriz d within 
the limits of the Freeze ; though in that of Marcellus's Theater I have made 


it to be a part, to the end we may religiouſly preſerve our ſelves within the 


Terms of the general Rules of the Order, which preciſely requires, that the 


Height of the Freeze ſhould be of one Module and a half, that ſo the ſquare 
Intervals of the Metops ſhould be of one Module with the Triglyphs (Which 


is indeed an Inconvenience very great, but withal moſt neceflary) may be 
handſomely adjuſted. To the reſt, I will not affirm poſitively, that the Co- 
lumn of this Profile was without a Baſis, for my Deſign gives me only the 
Entablature and Capitel; though I might well be inclin'd to think fo, for the 
Reaſons before deduc'd, and amply demonſtrated in the Second Chapter. 
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Another very antient Profile after the Grand Maniere elevated in 
Perſpective, and now extant at Albano near Rome. 


Conceiv'd it very advantageous, and indeed in ſome ſort neceſſary, the 


1 better to repreſent the beauty and goodly Effect of this Profile, to give] 


you one Elevated in Per ſpective; becauſe I would gratify the Eye with as 
much as Art is capable to add to the real and natural Relievo, and ſhew how 
it ought to ſucceed in the Execution. ; 
This incomparable Dorick Maſter-piece was Diſcover'd at Abano, joyning 
to the Church of St. Mary, among which divers other old Fragments of 
Architedure very Curious, and of which 1 have a good Number defign'd, 
and with great diligence Examin'd as to their Meaſures, though drawn ſome- 
thing in haſte as it were in paſſing, by the Hand of the famous Pyrrho Li- 
0770. 
That which] particularly eſteem in this, is a certain Grandure of Manner 
majeſtical and ſurprizing, which is altogether extraordinary; all which re- 
ſults from its having but few Members, and from the largeneſs of thoſe which 
it has; an Account whereof I have already given, ſpeaking of the Difference 
of Manners in the ſecond Chapter. For the reſt, the Shaft of the Column 
ſtands ſimply on a Step which ſerves it inſtead of a Plinth, as I have here 
repreſented it. 8 
Now to the end this Dean may not only prove agreeable to the Eye, but 


7 


likewiſe profitable to thoſe who ſhall deſire to put it in Practice, IJ have al- f 


ſo accompanied it with its Proſile, and particular Meaſures. 


I advertiſe moreover, that the Pillar has fifteen Modules in height, and [| 


the Entablature three, with two thirds, which amount juſt to the Quarter, 
which is the regular Proportion of the Dorick Entablature with the Height 
of its Column : | have omitted the Profile of the Capitel for want of ſpace, as 


likewiſe for that it is ſo little differing from the Ordinary in its Mouldings, 


and fo perfectly reſembles it in Proportion. 


That which is moſt worthy Remark, and indeed to be admir'd in this 


Compoſition, is the richneſs, and extraordinary Form of its Modilions, which 
lying Plumb over the Triglyphs, and being as it were a kind of Capitely to 
them, produce a Marvellous Effect, which is much augmented by thoſe 
great Roſes of the Sofitto or Eves of the Corona, which having an Extraordi- 
nary Projecture, render the Order altogether Gigantick; and this is proper- 


1y, that which they Term the Grand Maniere. 
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CHAP. VI. 


A Judgment in general upon all the Authors ſummord together in 


ths Collection. 4 So” 


HAT the Reader may now come with ſome kind of Preparation to 


the particular Examen of the Deſigns which follow, I ſhall here en- 
deavour to give him a general Hint of the ſeveral Talents and Abilities which 
I have remark'd in every one of thoſe Maſters we are taking a Survey of in 
Paragon one with the other. | 
The firſt of all is, without any Conteſt, the Famous Andrea Palladio, to 
whom we are oblig'd for a very rare Collection of Antick Plans and Pro- 
files of all forts of Buildings, defign'd after a moſt excellent Manner, and mea- 


ſur'd with a diligence ſo exact, that there is nothing more in that Particular 
left us to Deſire: Beſides, the very advantageous Opportunities which he has 
had at Venice, and in all the Vincentine his Native Country, do leave us ſuch 


Marks as clearly ſhew'd him not only to have been a Sectator of theſe great 
Maſters of Antiquity, but even a Competitor with them, and Emulous of 
their Glory. 


The Man who neareſt approaches to him, is alſo another Native of Vin 


cenza, Vincent Scamoxxi by Name, a far greater Talker (as well appears 


in his Books) but a much Inferiour Workman, and leſs delicate in point 
of Deſign : A Man may eafily perceive it by the Profiles which he has left 
us of the Five Orders, the Manner whereof 1s a little dry ; beſides that, he 
is very Poor and Trite in his Ornaments, and but of an ill Guſto : He is not- 
withſtanding this the neareſt that approaches him as to the regularity of his 
Proportions, and the moſt worthy to be parrallel'd with Palladio. 

Sebaſtian Serlio and Facomo Baroxxio firnam'd Vignola hold of the ſecond 


Claſs ; and albeit they have both followed contrary Ways, and very different 


Manners, yet I forbear not to place them in the fame range, and am indeed 


in ſome difficulty to determine which of the two has deſerv'd more of the 


Publick ; were it not that one might ſay, the firſt had the good Fortune to 
Work for Maſters who needed only to be ſhewed the Idea of the things in 
Groſs, without having any thing to do with the Retail of their Proportions; 
and that the other only propos d to himſelf the Inſtruction of young Begin- 
ners, and to deliver to them the Rules of Art and Good Defign : But it had 
been of excellent Advantage for us all that Serlios Book had been defign'd 
like that of Yignola; or that Vignola's Study and Diligence in ſearching, had 


been equal to that of Serlio. 


The 


In 


with the Modern. 


The Famous Commentator of Vitruvius, Daniel Barbaro Patriarch of A. 
quilea, with very great Juſtice we may fitly ſtyle the Pitruvius of our Times, 
7 ſhall in this place be ſeated in the middle of all the Maſters to be their Pre- 
ident, as being indeed the Interpreter and Oracle of the very Father of Ar- 
7 chitects; and his Companion Pietro Cataneo (whom ] aſſign only to preſerve 
an equal Conformity in my Deſigns of Comparing Modern Authors) ſhall 


* 


ſerve only as a petty Chaplain in the Retinue of this great Prelate, though he 
might well claim Peerage even with the moſt part of the reſt. 


Among the other latter Four, I have a particular Eſteem for one above 


the reſt, and that is Leon Baptifla Alberti, the moſt Ancient of all the Mo- 
dern, and haply too, the moſt knowing in the Art of Building, as may be 
caſily collected by a large and excellent Volume which he has oubliſh 
wherein he Fundamentally ſhews whatever is neceſſary for an Architect to 
know. But as to the Profiles of the Orders themſelves and his Regulation 
of them, I cannot but ſtrangely admire at his negligence in drawing them 
no more correctly, and with ſo little Art himſelf being a Painter; ſince it 
had ſo notably contributed to its Recommendation, and to the Merit of 
his Works. p 
in ſo doing to have perform'd him no little Service, as haply in danger to 
have otherwiſe never been follow'd ; there being hardly any appearance, 
that whulſt the Deſigns of his Book were ſo pitifully drawn, being made uſe 
of in Work, they ſhould ever produce ſo good Effect. - 


ed, 


3ut this I have reform'd in our following Colleclion, and believe 


To the moſt Antient 1 would aſſign for Corrival, the moſt Modern, that 


L by confronting them to each other, we might the better come to diſcover 
| whether the Art it {elf improves and proceeds to any further Perfection, or 
does not already begin to impair and decline. Thus laft Author, namely 


Viola, is of the Categorie of thoſe which the Tralians call. Cicaloni, Eternal 


Talkers to no Purpoſe. He, whilſt he propoſes to himſelf to write of the 


Orders and Proportions of Architecture, of the Rules of Perſpeclive, of ſome 
Elements of Geometry and other the like Dependencies on his principal Sub- 


| ject, amuſes himſelf, poor Man, in telling Stories; ſo that inſtead of a Book 


of Architecture, he has made (ere he was aware) a Book of Metamorphoſes. 
Befides he has this in common with Leon Baptiſta Alberti, that his Deſigns 
are both very ill-contriv'd and executed; notwithſtanding he follows a more 
elegant Manner, and conformable enough to that of Palladio ; but the Me- 
thod which he uſes in his Partitions is ſo Groſs and Mechanick, that he 


ö reckons all upon his Fingers, and ſeems to have never ſo much as heard ſpeak 


either of Arithmetick or Cyphers. 
Concerning the two which remain, a Man cannot well affirm them to 
have been inferiour to thoſe who preceded them, nor yet to have been of 
the ſame force with the firſt, though I conceive they may well compare 
with three or four of them at leaſt. And, ED 
Theſe are two French-maſters ſufficiently renown'd both by their Works 
and Writings ; Philibert de Lorme and Fobn Bullant, whom yet I do not 
here place in the laſt Range, as being at all their inferiours ; but only that 
may ſeparate them from the Italians who are in far greater Numbers. 


CHAP. 


——— 


* 
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* 


GRAN M 
Palladio and Scamozzi apa the Dorick Order. 


E T us now then paſs to the Ocular Demonſtration of the precedent 
Chapter by the Parallel of the Architects, which I have there aſſembled 
together, and whoſe Defjens I am haſtning to examine, by comparing them 
with our three Antick Deſigns, that according to their more or less Confor- 
mity with theſe Original Madates, we may pronounce concerning their Me- 
rit, and ſee what Eſteem they indeed deſerve. From this Conſideration it is, 
that of all the Choice of the other Maſters, 1 have extracted Palladio and Sca- 
moxxi, Who having propos'd to themſelves the Imitation of the Antient Ar- 
chitedts, by den thoſe admirable Monuments yet remaining in the City 
of Rome, have follow yd a Manner infinitely more Noble, and Proportions 
more Elegant than thoſe of the School of Preravias 


' The firſt Prefile-of Palladio hath a great Affinity with our ſecond Aue . 


Example, taken out of Diocletians Bat hes; for excepting only the Dentell; 
which he may have with reaſon omitted, all the reſt of the Entablature is 
upon the matter the ſame. | 

Fe has likewiſe been ſo Diſcreet (being peradventure oblig d to follow the 


* 


vulgar Error, which will have the Baſe of a Column of this Order to be one 
with the others) to advertiſe before hand by an Example, which was none 
at all, that the Antients did never ule it after this manner. 
He allows but fifteen Modules to the Calumm without Baſe, and with its 
Baſe he makes it of fixteen, and ſometimes proceeds even to ſeventeen and 
a third. The reſt of the Meaſures are ſo diſtinctly mark d upon the Pro- 
file, that it were ſuperfluous to explain the. 
Scumoxxi gives ever preciſely ſeventeen Modules to his Columns, accommo- 
dating it with the ſame Baſe that Palladio does; but to a great deal leſs pur- 
pr, in as much as he thinks fit to deck the Tore's with I know not what de- 
icate Foliages, which does not at all become the Order, no more than does 
the Tonick Fluting, which is abuſively employ'd in this place inftead of the 
Natural Dorick. His Entablature (as well as that of Palladio) ſufficiently 
reſembles our ſecond Module, to which he has only added a ſmall Cavity 
betwixt the Corona and the greater Round, a thing not at all confiderable. 
The Compoſition of his Profile taken in groſs, and altogether ſimple, ap- 
pears of a very great Idea, but the Ornaments are to be rejected. 
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Serlio and Vignola pon the Dorick Order. 


HESE two Maſters are infinitely oblig'd to their Interpreters, who 

produced them firſt amongſt the Tramontani and Strangers, and par- 
ticularly to our Work-men in France, who hold them in very great Eftima- 
tion: And though they are, in truth, highly worthy of it, nevertheleſs being 
compar'd to the preceeding two, they Foe much of their Luftre, and come 
exceeding ſhort of them. —  _. | 
This the Reader may eaſily find by comparing the one to the other with 
the Antients Originals, which I have perfix d as the Lantern and Compaſs of 
all true Architecture. But it were not juſt we ſhould treat Serlio in this Exa- 
men, with the ſame Rigour we have done his Companion; for that intend- 


ing to follow Vitruvius (who is the moſt renown'd and venerable Author of | 


the Antients) he has worthily acquited himſelf : Whereas Vignola who has 
purſu'd another Courſe, really a more noble, and the very ſame which I al- 


ſo obſerve here, knew not how to proceed without Deviation. The Dorick 


Profile which he here preſents us, is taken out of the firſt Order of the T hea- 
ter of Marcellus, and the moſt worthy Exampleof this kind which is to 
be met with amongſt all the Roman Antiquities, and of which alſo I have made 
choice for the firſt Model of this Calella with this only Difference, that 
I have preciſely obſerv'd all the Meaſures amd Allowances of the Orignal, 
which you will perceive in this Author to de exceedingly changed, particu- 
larly in the Cormce and Capital: The comparing of the two Defigns will in 
one Inſtant afford more Light to the Reader, than Ican do by the Diſcourſe 
of an entire Page. = 35 N 
Serlio gives here fourteen Modules only to his Column, comprehending the 
Baſe and Chapter; and the Height of the Entablature amounts to three Mo- 
dules and a little more than two thirds, in ſo much as (contrary to his ordi- 
nary Cuſtom) he extreamly exceeds the quarter of his Column, which is the 
largeſt Proportion the Antzents did ever Practice; ſo as this great excels puts 
me in doubt whether the Text of Vitruvius, upon which he relies, be not cor- 
rupted in that place; or elſe when he ſpake of that Columm, he did not 


mean the Shaft without its Capital: For ſo by adding one Module more 


(which is the preciſe Height of the Chapter) the entire Column would be 
fifteen Modules, and conſequently the Entablature hold Proportion confor- 
mable to the Antzents. 9 | 

//:2nola forms his Column of fixteen Modules, and the Entablature of four, 
which is exactly the fourth part of the Column, and which makes it appear 
very Regular : As touching he Baſe introduc'd by the Moderns into this 
Order, 1 have already declar'd my Opinion concerning 1. 
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: CHAP. VII 
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Daniel Barbaro and Pietro Cataneo, # pm the Dorick Order. 


HIS is here a perfect School of Father Vitruvious, whoſe very Name 
and Authority does extreamly recommend it to us. Not that we are 
oblig d indifterently, and without Choice to follow all thoſe who pretend to 
have underſtood this grave and obſtruſe Author, ſeeing every Man ſtrives to 
_ him of his own Party, and to accommodate him to his particular 
enius. 5 | | 
The very beſt of them all. was, without Exception, Daniel Barbaro, as well 
for his Excellent Commentaries, as for the Exactitude and Cleanneſs of his 
Defigns. A Man may perceive by the Parallel of his Profile with that of 
Cataneo, that his Adjunct of Serlio in the Page before, and ſome following his 
Claſs, that he preſides here as a Maſter among his Diſciples 
It were an Amuſement to no purpoſe, and very impertinent, ſhould I quote 


every minute and ſmall Difference of one Deſign from the other, fince the] 


Reader may better ſee it by one caſt of his Eye, than I can deſcribe it to 
him in the reſt of this Page. 


Iwill add only his general Advertiſement, that the Proportion of the 


Column, with its Entablature, is the ſame here which Serlio gave us before, 
without being neceſſitated to repeat my own Opinion thereof, fince my Ob- 
ſervation is upon Yitruvius, and not againſt thoſe who have explained him. 
Daniel Barbaro, has judicioully introduc'd a Buckler in the Angular Mety 
of the Freeze, thereby ſignifying, that all Ornaments ſhould be Accommo- 
dated to the Orders which they are applied to ; and that this being of a ro- 
buſt and martial Kind, one may, as occafion requires, enrich it with Trophies 
of Arms, Clubs, Quivers of Arrows, and ſuch like Inſtruments of War. 
To the Prejudice of Cataneo's Deſign, I find that the Gula of the ſuperi. 
our Part of the Entablature is ſomewhat too great; that the Projection of the 
Plinth of the Capital is a little too ſmall, and renders the whole Chapter mean 
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and ſhort, wich extreamly Dis- figures his Profils; beſides that, the Ba 


below has that Exceſs, which is Defective in the Chapter above. 
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34 A Parallel of the autient Architeure 


CHAT. N. 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti and Joſepho Viola, on the Dorick Order. 


I fight of this firſt Deſign of Leon Buprſt Alberti, whoſe Capitel is 


entirely Gothick, one might with reaſon wonder why I ſhould ſpeak 


ſo Advantageouſly of him in the general Examen which I have made of the 
Modern Archie&s, among whom I aſſign him one of the principal Places; 
and in earneſt I cannot excuſe him here of that ill Reliſh, and of this ſo Ill- 
favour'd a Compoſition ; however he pretends to have ſeen it, and to have 
taken it from ſome Antient Fragments: But ſuppoſe it true (for a Man may 
meet with bad ones enough) he might alſo have found others a great- deal 
more tolerable : That which falls out the moſt unluckily for him in this his 
firſt Production of Skill, is, that it is of very great Importance for a Man 
to begin well, fince the firſt Impreſſion continues long, and Introduces a con- 
ſequence for thoſe who follow after. Nevertheleſs, be it what it will, eve- 
ry Man 1s oblig'd to accord with the I ruth, and to judge of things Honeſt- 
ly and without Prejudice. And therefore to do him Juſtice, having firſt 
condemn'd this defective Part in his Profile, we are not to reject all the reſt 

for that reaſon, ſeeing it is in Truth of a great and noble "on It has 


alſo much Conformity with our Antick Example in the Modilions, whoſe Pro- 


jectures put into Work, would produce a noble Effect, as may be judg'd by 
the Per j pective which 1 have made of it. His Architrave and Freeze are 
both Regular, and the Entablature Entire to its exact Proportion with the 


Column; for it conſiſts of four Modules in Height, and the Column of fix. 


The Proportions of the Baſe are likewiſe very Handſome, ſo as in the whole 
Deſign there is nothing Scandalous beſides the Capitel, which may eafily be 
ſupply'd by borrowing from his Collegue Viola, whoſe Profile is ſufficiently 
Correct, and upon the Matter the very ſame with that of Palladio, whom | 
perceive he has imitated in all the following Orders as well as in this here. 
But fince he endeavours to Diſguiſe his Theft as much as poſſible, in altering 
ſome of the Moldings, or mutilating ſome Member, he has here made a 
Quarter Round inſtead of a direct Cynatium or Ogee of the Cornice, which is 
but a thing indifferent or tolerable at leaſt, in the Dorick Order, that of Mar- 
cellus's T heater being the very ſame. 
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36 A Parallel of the antient Architedure 


"Hz I 
John Bulliant and Philibert de Lorme, on the Dorick Order. 


: I'S not without ſome difficulty that I have been able to reduce a ſe- 
cond Profile of this Page to the Terms you here behold it, Philibert de 
Lorme having defign'd it ſo ſlightly, and in ſo ſmall a Volume (though that 
in his Book be large enough) that 1t had been impoſſible to give any of the 
Members its due Proportion without the Aſſiſtance of the Text, upon which 
he has made three large Chapters; whereas by the aid of ſome better Draught, 
he might eaſily have tpar'd many. Words and Letters of Direction extream- 
ly Confus'd throughout his whole Diſcourſe, which he uſes to expreſs the 
articular of the Proportions of each part of his Profile; and this makes me 
judge that the good Man was no Deſigner, which is a very ordinary Defect 
amongſt thoſe of his Profeſſion : But this does not much concern our Subject 
in hand, where we have only to Examine, whether the Dorick Order which 
he propoſes, has any Conformity to the Antick, or at leaſt to the Precepts 
of Vitruvius; as one may perceive by the Parallel of his Companion John 
Bulliant, who has followed this old Author in his Profile very punctually, 
though he alſo produces others from Antiquity, in which 1 find him not fo 
Juſt and Exact as I took him to be in the meaning of Vitruvious. 

Iwill not here ſtand to particularize the Difference which there is betwixt 
theſe two Architects, leſt I my ſelf fall into the ſame Inconvenience which! 
but now reprehended in Philibert de Lorme ; and for that the Exactneſs of 
my Defiens have neither need of Illuſtration or Diſcourſe : However, this 
I may add in favour of John Bulliant, that he is of the ſole Sectator of Vi-. 
truvius, who has contain d himſelf within the regular Terms of his Maſter, 
as to the Height of the Entablature, to which he allows three Modules and a 
half, that preciſely make the fourth part of the Column, which ought to have 
but ſeven Diameters in Height, according to Vitruvius Lib. 4. Cap. 1. which 
amounts to fourteen Modules. F 
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CHAP. XII. 


A very Antient Sepulcher to be ſeen near Terracina, at the fide of ; 


the High-way leading towards Naples, 


IT Terracina upon the Confines of the Eccleſiaſtick State, there is yet 
A extant the Veſtigia and Foot-ſteps of this ſmall Mauſoleum ſufficiently 
entire, joyning to the Appian way, where that diligent Obſerver of all theſe 
antient Monuments Pirro Ligorio having Diſcover'd, and (as one may ſay) 
disinterr'd it (for twas almoſt Buried amongſt the Brambles of a wild and 
uncultivated place as himſelf reports, at the Foot of the Defign which he 
has made of it) took the plan moſt exactly, and the Elevation of the Profile ; 
upon which I have taken my directions to reduce it to that Ichnographical 
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Form which J here preſent you. I was extreamly glad to encounter an Ex- 


ample ſo expreſs and convincing againſt the abuſe of the Moderns, who have 
very inconſiderably introduc'd Baſes to the Columns of this Order, of which 
[ have formerly Diſcours'd ſufficiently. 

The four Faces of the Edifice appear to have been all alike, and on that 
which reſpects the Weſt, there has been ſome kind of Inſcription upon the 
Architrave, but there now remains nothing Legible. 

The Maſſonry is of huge ſquare Brick,and the Columns with their Entabla- 
ture are made of Tiburtine Stone, the Pyramid being alſo of the ſame Material. 

The Diameter of the Columns is near upon two Palmes, the Entablature 
makes a fifth of the entire Order; that is to ſay, a fourth part of the Column, 
which was but ſeven Diameters in Height. | 

This Sepulcher ſeems to be full as Antient as the very Appian way it ſelf. 
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— 
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CH AF, AE 
Of the lonick Order. 


HE firſt Productions of Arts have always been exceedingly rare, becauſe 

it is ſo difficult to invent, but it 1s not the ſame of Imitation : For after 

Men had once ſeen regular Structures, and thoſe famous T emples of the Dorick 
Order mention'd by Vitruvius and ſome others, Architecturè did not long re- 
main in its Infancy ; the Concurrance and Emulation of the Neighbouring 


People advanc'd its growth, and made it ſoon arrive to its Perfection. The 


Iomans were the firſt Competitors with the Dorians in its Divine Art, which 
ſeem'd to be Deſcended from the Gods themſelves, to gratifie Mankind with 
more opportunity of Honouriug them; and though theſe had neither the Ad- 
vantage nor the Glory to be Inventers of it, they endeavour'd yet to improve 
and raiſe it even above the very Authors. Conſidering therefore that the Fi- 
gure of a Mans Body, on which the Dorick Order had been form'd, was of a 
Shape too Robuſt and Maſie to fit Holy Places, and become the Repreſenta- 
tion of Celeſtial Things, they would needs Compoſe an Order after their own 
Mode, and choſe a Model of a more Elegant Proportion, wherein they had 
more regard to the Beauty than to the Solidity of the Work, which gave the 
firſt occaſion of calling it the Feminine Order, as indeed Degenerating towards 
an effeminate Softneſs. And the truth is, the Order of the Caryatides quickly 
ſprung up after it, which was an extraordinary Affront to this poor Sex, and 


a very Shame to Architecture it ſelf, for having ſo irrationally employ'd a Fee- 


ble and delicate Thing to perform an office where ſtrength and ſolidity were 
the only neceſſaries. Virtuvius, and divers of the Moderns fince him, men- 
tion the Original of this Order, and tells us, that the Inhabitants of a cer- 
tain City of Peloponneſus, Named Carya, having made a League with the Per- 


frans againſt their own Nation the Greeks, after the Rout of the Per ſians, were 


afterwards beſieg' d by the Conquerours, and ſo Barbarouſly Saccag'd, that 
putting every Man to the Sword, Conſuming the City to Aſhes, and carrying 
the Women away Captive, their Vengeance being not yet extinct, they reſol- 
ved to Eterniſe their Reſentment, by caufing publick Edifices to be Erected, 
wherein for a Mark of the Servitude of theſe Captives they Ingraved their 
Images inſtead of Columns, that ſo they might overwhelm them likewiſe under 
the weight of the Puniſhment which they had Merited by the Guilt of their 
Husbands, and leave an everlaſting Memory thereof to future Ages : This 1s 
the Example which Vitruvius has made uſe of to prove how neceflary it is that 
an Archied ſhould be knowing in Hiſtory, to the end he introduce nothing 
impertinently in his Works, and without good Reaſon. The Gothick Order, 
which is the Folly and very Ape of Architecture, in imitation of the Caryatzdes 
has Compos'd certain lame Figur'd Mutils or Corbells inſtead of Cartouzes, ſub- 
| ſtained by I know not what Chimera's and ridiculous Monkeys, to be met with 
in every Corner of our old Churches; but ſome of the Moderns having (with 
very good Reaſon) found fault that ſuch Extravagances ſhould be ſeen in Ho- 
ly Places where Reverence and Modeſty are ſo Eflential, and conſidering ho 
much more Decent it were to fit thoſe Places with ſome Devout Repreſentati- 

8 ons, 


with the Modern. 41 

ons, without any reſpect at all to their Profeſſion, or for want rather of under- 
ſtanding the Propriety of the Orders of Architecture, have amuſed themſelves 

to place the N 5 of Angels and other Saints inftead of the Caryatides ; mak- 
ing them like ſo many Slaves to carry huge Cormces,and even entire Altar. up- 
on their Shoulders, Teſtifying thereby how Prepoſterouſly and without Judg- 
ment they Conſulted Vitruvius upon the occaſion of the Original of the Car yati- 
des: For ay would otherwiſe have underſtood that this Order cannot be em- 
ploy d or indifferently enter into all forts of Buildings, and that it requires no 
7 {mall Diſcretion to be aptly and diſcreetly Plac'd: Above all, that it ſhould ne- 
ver be us d in Churches, which are the Houſes of God, and Ahlum's of Mercy, 
where Servitude and Revenge ought never to appear. They had proceeded 
much better to have only uſed the plain Regular Order which we are now go- 
ing to Deſcribe according to an excellent Antick Example, taken from the Tem- 
ple of Fortuna Virilis at preſent the Church of St. Mary the Egyptian in Rome, 
the Profile whereof has been Fortunately met with amongſt ſome Papers of 
mine of that great way e ebe Ligorio, whoſe Manuſcripts and De ſign, 
are conſerved as a very rare Treaſure in the Bibliothech of the Duke of Savoy, 
which has furniſhed me with a means to Examine and Verifie divers Meaſures 
that at preſent a Man would hardly know where to take; and to repair the Cor- 
mice with its proper Ornaments, which are now fo impaired thro Age, that it 
is extreamly difficult to diſcern them. This 1s then the Model I ſhall follow, 
and which ſhall here ſerve for the Rule of this Order, having with Mature Con- 
fideration, and for divers Reaſons preferr'd it before that which isin theT heater 
of Marcellus, from whence I have taken the Dorick ; which nevertheleſs I ſhall 
propoſe in what follows, remitting others who concurr not with my Opinion 
to their own Affection and Fancy. 1 | m 
But before I enter upon the Retail of its Proportions (for Recommendation 
of this Order, and the Curioſity of the Reader) I will here recount to you the 
Names of ſome famous T emples Built by the People of Ionia, whoſe Antiquity 
is at the leaſt of 7 wo T houſand Years. The moſt Memorable,tho' not moſt Anti- 
ent, is that Renowned Temple of Diana, erected (as ſome think) by the Ama- 
z0ns in Epheſus. This was a Work of ſo Stupendious a Grandure, that there was 
ſpent above T <vo Hundred Years in Finiſhing it, all Aſia Contributing to this 
ineſtimable Expence. Vitruviiis in his Third Book,Cap. I. ſays, it was of the Dip- 


Tr # rerick Figure; that is,inviron'd with a two-fold Range of Colunms in Form of a 
WU double Portico: It was in Length 425 Foot upon 220. All theſe Columns were 
of Marble 70 Foot in Height. The Architect of this proud Edifice, according 
at to the ſame Vitruvius, was one named Cteſephon, whom he mentions in his Tenth 
18 Book, where he ſpeaks of an excellent Machine that he invented to Tranſport 
„che Cums of this Temple; which for being of ſo prodigious a Length, that no 
ordinary force was able to move and bring from their Quarries, had been all to 
b- no purpoſe, had not this extraordinary Genius diſcover'd ſome artificial Forces 


h to ſupply the Defect of others. This Structure is eſteem'd for one of the Yorlds 
ch ſeven Wonders: There were yet in the ſame City of Epheſus many other emples 


of this Order; whereof two (one Dedicated to Apollo, the other to Bacchus) are 
W principally Remarkable, as having been in ſome ſort comparable to this t, 
d- had they received their ultimate Perfection; but they were left off unhniſhed, 
85 by reaſon of the Wars againſt the Per ſians, who were in concluſion the utter 


Ruin and Subverſion of this People: For Cyrus having Subjugated Aſia, * 
| M erd. 


42 A Parallel of the autient Architedlure 


der d all this Country, Saccag'd their Cities, Demoliſh'd the Temple, and made 
ſo univerſal and barbarous a Devaſtation, that there hardly remain'd any Ii 
thing of ſuch an infinity of ſtupendous Monuments which this noble Nation 
had Erected thro' out all Greece: Notwithſtanding this, he ſpar'd that of Dia- 
na of Epheſus, whoſe aſtoniſhing Beauty ſerv'd as a Bulwark to the Fury and 
Rage of this mighty Conquerour. In Athens one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities 
of the World, there was alſo of the ſame ſonck Order a very great Number of 
Temple, amongſt which, that of the Delphick Apollo and his Son Aiſculapius were 
highly Celebrated. There is yet to be ſeen in the ſame place certain Veſtigia 
reduc'd to the form of a Citadel, which they report to have been heretofore 
the Temple of the Goddeſs Juno Attica. I could enumerate Divers others like 
theſe, of which the Antiquaries we have cited report Marvels ; but in general 
Terms, and without any benefit to the Studzus of the Art, who ſtand in need 
of ſome more eſſential Remarks and Inſtructions. I will therefore manage the 
reſt of his Diſcourſe in Deſcribing the Compoſition, and the parts of this Order, 
Conformable to the Profile which I have choſen for our Model, and which is 
preciſely taken from the Antick. 


CHE nv 
The Ionick Profile taken from the Temple of Fortuna Virilis at 
Rome, which15 at preſent the Church of St. Mary the Agyptian. 


Ccording to the Opinion of that threefold grand Ant:quary, Painter and 
Architect Pyrrho Ligorio, of whom I have heretofore ſpoken, and from 
whom I have borrowed this Profile, I may ſafely propoſe it for one of the moſt 
regular Examples of the whole Jonick Order which is now extant of antient 
Architecture: Add to this the Inſtance which Palladio makes of it in his fourth 
Book and thirteenth Chapter, being the only one of this Order which he has 
inſerted amongſt the whole Colledon of his Studies; ſo as theſe two great 
Maſters approving the Election and Judgment I have made thereof, it is not 
to be doubted for a Maſter-prece of ſupream Perfection. I will therefore make 
the general Deſcription thereof, Deducing the principal Members and Pro- 
portions in Groſs, without amuſing my ſelf with the ſmaller Retail of the 
Meaſures of each particular part, which the Deſign ought to ſupply. 

The entire Order from the Superficies of the Area to the Cornice, contains 
eleven Diameter of the whole Column, which amounts to twenty two Modules. 

The Column with the Baſe and Chapter has eighteen Modules. 

The Entablature (that is to ſay, Architrave, Freeze and Cornice) contain four 
Modules lacking four Minutes, which are not conſiderable upon the Total; 
and this Height making two ninths of the Column, produces a proportionate 
Mediocrity 'twixt that of the Dorick Order before Deſcrib'd (whereof the 
Entablature compoſes one quarter) and that of the Cormthian (as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter) to which the Moderns do ordinarily attribute a fifth part. 

The Yoluta of the Capitel is after an oval Form, producing a very noble 
Effect, notwithſtanding that none of our Archieds have put it in Practice; 
but the reaſon in my Opinion, is, the difficulty of turning it with a Grace, 
and for that they are generally accuſtom'd to do all with Rue and Compaſs, 
which are here 1n a manner uſeleſs. 
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CHAP, AV. 
Another Tonick Profile taken from the Theater of Marcellus 


at Rome. 


upon this Example, being as twere the Twin- brother of the firſt Dor ich 


Vith which I have commenced this Collection of Architecture, being both of them 


extracted out of the ſame Edifice, which is the Theater of Marcellus. And 
to ſpeak Truth, it was my firſt Deſign: But ſecond Cogitations being ordi- 
dinarily the more Judicious, I have ſince conſidered that the Ampleneſs of 
Entablature with its extraordinary Plaineſs, was a particular Effect of the 


ArchiteFs Diſcretion, who reſolving to place this Order in an exceeding large 


Building, and alſo upon an elevated Place, where the fight could hardly en- 
joy thoſe Ornaments wherewithal it 1s uſually enriched , had regard only 
to the reformation of that by a Rule of the Opt:cks,which the Eye might poſ- 
fibly find fault within the Grace of its general Proportions from the Diftance 
of its Elevation; ſo that we may affirm of this Profile, that it does excel- 


lently well in Work as tis plac'd in the Original; but would not ſucceed fo 


well in another of more Mediocrity ; and above all in a Work of one onl 
Order, unleſs it were of a Coloſſean Magnitude ; which is yet in truth neither 


Proper nor Natural to its feminine Kind: However Iwill here preſent you 


with its Proportions as well as with the others. 
The Height of the entire Order is twenty two Modules and two thirds. 
The Columm with her Baſe and Chapter hath but eighteen, and thoſe pre- 
ciſe enough; ſo as the whole Entablature conſiſting of four and two thirds, 
it happens to be of an extraordinary Grandure, in as much as it exceeds a 


« 


quarter of the Order, which is the largeſt Proportion can juſtly be given e- 


ven to the Dorick it (elf. 
The Projecture or Fette of the Cornice 1s allo a little Extra vagant; but the 
Architect has for all that, ſhew'd himſelf very Judicious, having reſpect in 
that to the entire Maſs of the Building, and to the Eminence of the ſite of 
this ſecond Order: For the ſame Reaſon he afforded but very little Niminu- 
tion to the Column above. 5 
The //luta's of the Capitel are Oval, as in the precedent Order, and this 
thape of the Yoluta's was much practisd by the Antienis; but the Method 
of turning them with the Compaſs is ſomewhat difficult, and has never as 
yet been Demonſtrated. | 
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8 O ME may imagine that 1 ought to have eftabliſh'd my Tonick Order 
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46 A Parallel of the ancient Architedture 


CHAP XV. 


The Perſpective Elevation of a Profile drawn from the Baths of 


Diocletian at Rome. 


Would needs make an Elevation in Perſpect:ve of this Profile, that ſo 

might add ſome variety to my Defigns, and for that hkewiſe it is an 
Advantageous means to repreſent the Idea of an Order, and the effect which 
it produces being put in Work, for their {fakes who are not much practisd 
in the Myſtery. This piece ſtood in the Baths of Diocletian at the Angle or 
Coin of the return of a Wall, as I have found out by a Defign of mine very 
Antient and of a good Hand, where the Proportions as well of the Plan as 


of the Profile are exactly Noted, even to the leaſt Particulars. I have Re- 


duced and Accommodated them to the Diviſion of my ordinary Module, as 


you may perceive them on the Profile which is under the Perſpechve Enta- 


bhlature. 


The Height of the whole Order, from the Baſe to the top of the Cornice, 
amounts to Ten Diameters and a Fourth; which, according to our manner 
of Meaſuring, contains Twenty Modules and a half; which being divided 
*twixt the Column and the Entablature, takes up Seventeen and Three Modules 
and a half remaining, make up the Height of the Entablature : Now though 
there be a conſiderable Difference in the Altitude of our firſt Ionic Example, 
and this Here, it rather yet conſiſts in the total Quantity of the Order, than in 
the Proportion of their Parts; for 1 find here that the Entablature compar'd to 
its Column has alſo the fame Relation of two Ninths ; which is to ſay, that 
the Height of the Column Divided in nine Parts, that of the Entablature Com- 
prehends two of them; which is a Symmetry particularly affected to this 
Order, as I have elſewhere ſhewed. _ | 


The Volua's of the Capitel were turn'd with the Compaſs, after the manner 


I ſhall hereafter Deſcribe in a Page by its ſelf, and with which I ſhall con- 


_ clude this Order. 
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Palladio and Scamozzi upon the Ionick Order. 


| HERE is fo great a reſemblance *twixt the Mouldings and the Mea. 
ſures of theſe two Profiles, that the Difference is hardly conſiderable, 


unleſs it be in the Figure of the Capitels, which in truth is very different in 


Shape, though ſufficiently reſembling in Proportion. ” 
The YVolma of Scamoxxi in particular, and by conſequence hath leſs of the 


Antick, than that of Palladio: But Scamoxxi has Excogitated this expedient, 
that his Capitel might front on all ſides, not liking (it may be) this variety 
of aſpect which we find in the ordinary /oluta's. 

The Altitude of the Column according to Palladio contains nine Diameter, 
which make after our Meaſure eighteen Modules; of which he gives to the 
Entablatrre but one fifth Part, being the ſame Proportion which hereafter he 
Aſſigns to his Cormthian : He had yet peradventure done better to have con- 
triv'd for this here, a more Proportionable Medium twixt the Dorick and the 


Corinthian, proceeding by a certain Gradation from the Solid kind to the 


more Delicate. Moreover, I could have wiſh'd that the Cornce, had rather 
been Tooth d then Modilion d, for the reaſon already render'd in the general 
Chapter of the Jonicꝶ Order; which J mention only to Advertiſe (by the way 
as 'twere) what does in my Judgment ſeem worthy to be obſerv'd in this 


Profile, which in the reſt of the parts 1s exceedingly rare, and in this very 


particular not abſolutely to be Condemned; ſeeing things which may be im- 


prov'd, are not therefore to be eſteem'd for ill. 


As for Scamoxxi, beſides that the fame Obſervations which I have made 
on the Profile of Palladius are repugnant to him, there is this yet worſe, that 


the Capitel being a great deal more maſſy, inſtead of giving a greater Height 


to his Cormce, and compoling it of more ample Members, he has contrarily 


made it leſs, and cut off three or four ſmall Reglets, which renders itvery 


Dry and Trifling. 
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CH AP. XVIII 
Serlio and Vignola, pon the Ionick Order. 


HE Inequality of theſe two Profiles is ſo wide, that 'tis almoſt impoſ- 
fible to approve of them both; and yet nevertheleſs there is in a man- 
ner as little reaſon to condemn either the one or the other, each of them 
having their Principles ſufficiently Regular, together with their Authorities 
and Examples. SE | 
The firſt, which is Serlio, having made a handſome Collection of all the moſt 
conſiderable Antiquities of Italy, from whence he ſhould have taken a noble 
Idea of the Orders, is return'd back to the School of Vitruvius, whether the 
{lenderneſs of his Genius has recall'd him. 5 
On the contrary, Vignola is fal'n with Exceſs into the other manner that 
we may Name the Grand, which though indeed more Noble and Advantage- 
ous, has yet for all that its juſt Limits, which being once exceeded become 
Vitious and Extravagant. 
Now the great Difference of theſe two Maſters proceeds from Serlio's ma- 
king his Column but of ſeven Diameters and a half, allowing only a fifth part 


to the Entablature; and Yignola's Compoſing his of nine Diameters, and his 


Entablature of a full Quarter. | 
That which 1 chiefly reprove in this laft, is, that he makes uſe of the Baſe 


which Vitruvius Compos'd for his Jonick; a thing not to be excus'd but in 


thoſe who follow him likewiſe in all the reſt : For others who have endea- 
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52 Parallel of the ancient Architecture 


GHAP. XX. 
D. Barbaro and P. Cataneo upon the Ionick Order. 


VO have here the very ſame Style that Serlio has obſerved in the pre- 
cedent Chapter; And though there be much Reſemblance in the Profile, 
of all the three Maſters, nevertheleſs we muſt reckon that as to the Meaning 
of Vitruvius (to whoſe Doctrine they have Univerſally endeavour'd to con- 
form themſelves) Daniel Barbaro is the Captain and chief Conductor, as 
may eaſily be diſcern'd from the Pattern of the Contours only belonging 
to the Voluta of the Capitel, which is a moſt eſſential Piece in this Order, 
and whoſe true Draught was never ſo much as known to our modern Ar- 
_ chntefs before Daniel Barbaro, to whom we are obliged for the Recovery 
of this excellent Mafter-piece of Antient Architecture, though he has had 
the Goodneſs to divide the Glory of it with his Contemporary and intimate 
Friend Palladio, by whoſe Conference and Help, he acknowledges to have 
been aſſiſted in the Delineation of all his Deſigns. 3 
I reſerve it for the Concluſion of the Jonicæ Order, to make a Page apart 
of this manner of Yoluta, where I ſhall ſhew a way to trace it Regularly, ac- 
cording to our Author's Intention. And ſince it is more Compendious to 
Paint than Deſcribe it, I ſhall better give you the Demonſtration by Rule 
and Compaſs, than by employing a tedious Diſcourſe about it. Ex 
find nothing Obſervable in theſe two Profiles beſides a certain Over-fim- 
plicity and Plainneſs: For the reſt, the Difference of the Entablature, as 
well in relation to the Height, as Shape, is ſo ſmall, that it is nothing at all 
Conſiderable : What is more Worthy of Remark in the Deſign of Daniel Bar- 
baro, is this; that he gives to every Face of the Archirave a certain Slope 
or kind of downward and inclining Stroke, as tis expreſly ordained in Vitra 
2116's Third Book, towards the period of the laſt Chapter : But I find that the 
Rule of Per ſpective upon which he grounds it, is more refin d and ſubtile for 
its Diſcourſe, than any way ſolid in the Execution; and beſides, I never ſaw 


any Example of it in any Work whatſoever. 
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54 A Parallel of the antient Arcbitedlure 


CHAP. XX. 
L. B. Alberti, and Viola upon the Tonick Order. 


HE Conformity of theſe two Deſigns to thoſe of Andrea Palladio 
| and Scamoxxi is ſo conſpicuous, that one may eafily judge of their 
mutual Aſſiſtance of each other: Vix. That Viola made bold with that of 
Palladio, as he did before in the Doric: And that Scamoxxi has imitated 
L. B. Alberti, who is his Senior above an Hundred Years. For the reſt, it 
were a difficult thing to decide which of theſe two Profiles is to be preferred, 
in regard the Jonicꝶ Order has been ſo diverſly treated of by the Antzents, 


as may appear in the Examples I have produc'd, of which there are ſome 


enrich'd with Mouldings and Ornaments, others more Naked and Simple. 
That which I ſhou'd have wiſh'd for here, as conducing to a greater and 
more exact Regularity, ſhould have been to have cut the Dentelli upon the 
flat Band of L. B. Albert!'s Deſign, ſince he has omitted Modilions there, 


which his Companion Viola for obſerving may be the better excuſed of: 


Though for my part, I ſhould have rather employed Dentelli there, as an Or- 
nam?2nt more particularly affected to the Ionic Order, and have reſerved 
the Modilians for the Order which follows next. _ 

The Reader may remember, or elſe, looking back on ſome Pages, reflect 
upon what I have there obſerved on the Profiles of Palladio and Scamoxxi; 
becauſe it ſo much agrees with that of Viola here; to which I may yet ſuper- 
add, as a new Charge, that he has done Ill to employ another Baſe different 
from that of the Atticł, fince he ſaw how his Maſter Palladio had preferr'd it 
before that of Hitruviuss Compoſition : He had alſo done much better 
to have followed preciſely the Proportions of the Cornice in the ſame Defign 
of Palladio ; for in attempting to diſguiſe his Imitation, by adding of ſome 


Members and changing of others, he has, in fine, rendred it but the more 


Mean and Trifling. 
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56 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAF AAL.. 
Bulliant and de Lorme upon the Tonick Order. 


HIS firſt Profile is exactly after Vitruviue, as well as that of Serl;y, 
Cataneo, and Daniel Barbaro which you have already ſeen: But there 

is in the other nothing at all worthy of our Imitation, as being neither 
Conformable to any of the Anticks, nor to Vitruvius, nor in the leaſt regy- 
lar in its Parts: For firſt, the Cornice is Camuſe and Blunt, the principal 
Members, vis. the ymatium and Coping Small and Poor; The Þreeze is larg- 
er than the Cornice, and the Baſe of the Column changed both in Shape, and 
the Proportion of its Parts, as appears by the exceſſive Dimenſions of the 
Tore, compared with the two Scotia's underneath ; befides that extravagant 
Repetition of the two Aſtragals upon the Plintb. The Yoluta of the Capitel 
is alſo too Groſs, and fo is the Collar of the Pillar together with its Liſt : In 


a Word, the entire Compoſition is deſervedly ranged in this Place: But after 


all this, I cannot but Admire, that a Perſon of this Author's Condition, 
who was ſo extreamly Induſtrious (as may be eafily deduced from what him- 
ſelf has Publiſh'd in his Book of Obſervations made at Rome upon the Anti- 
quities there) who had ſo great a natural Propenſity to Architecture, and ſo 
mall Opportunities of ſtudying at his Eaſe, and of Inſtructing himſelf; 
Who proceeded by ſo direct a Method of the Art, and in fine, was Maſter 
of ſo many handſome Occaſions of putting his Studies into Practice; That, 
I ay, a Man furniſnh'd with ſo many Advantages, ſhould nevertheleſs Emerge 
ſo ordinary an Artist. But this ſhews us, that we are many times deceived 
by our own Genius, and carried to Things for which we have no manner of 


Talent. | 
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58 A Parallel of the ancient Architecture 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Perſian Order. 


HOUGH the Name of this Order be leſs known than that of the 
Caryatides, under which it ſeems they would generally expreſs all thoſe 
Orders where Figures are introduc'd to ſupply the Places of Columns ; yo 
ought we not to follow the vulgar Abuſe, ſeeing Viruvu has put a Diffe 
rence betwixt em in the ſame Chapter, where he ſpeaks of the Caryatzdes : 
And in regard this, here ſhou'd be ſomewhat more Solid in reference to the 
Sex they ordinarily give him a Dorick Entablature, in Conſideration whereof 
J had once intended to have rang'd it at the End of the Dorick Order, or 
lac'd him the Firſt here; But confidering, fince that Virtuvius does not 
treat of it till after the Caryatzdes, I thought it became me not to innovate a- 
ny thing in a matter of ſo ſmall Importance. I ſhall therefore ſatisfie my 
ſelf in Advertifing, that the Romans very rarely made Uſe of the Caryatides ; 
and truly we do not meet with ſo much as any Yeſtga of them, though 
Pliny in his Thirty Fifth Book and Fifth Chapter has mention'd thoſe of the 
Rotunda, to the amuſing of ſo many of our Modern Antiquaries, who, 
through all that Temple (and which to this Day remains ſo entire) can by 
no Diligence find any commodious Place nor Appearance where they ſhould 
have been well deſign d: On thecontrary, for theſe Captives after the Per ſian, 
there are extant ſundry Examples, ſome whereof are yet to be ſeen in the 
very Places where they were ſet in Work, as particularly in the Arch of Con- 
ſtantine, and ſome others, which have been tranſported into Gardens and pri- 
vate Palaces, which were taken no Body knows from whence. What is here 
_ is from an excellent Origmal extant yet at Rome in the Palace of 
arnexi. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
The Order of the Caryatides. 

Intend not here to repeat the Hiſtory from whence this Order has deriv d 
its Original, having already fo amply deduced it in the general Chap- 
ter of the Jonick Order, whereof this is here but a Species; all the Diffe- 
rence conſiſting in the ſole Alteration of the Column, metamorphos'd into the 
Figure of a Woman, which for appearing ſometimes incommodious to A. 
chitects from the extreme Over-largeneſs of the Vefts and Garments cum- 
bring and diſordering the Paſſage and Symmetry of the Intercolummiation, 
cauſed them to reduce it only to the Carving of Heads in Place of the Cap:- 
tels, where they adjuſted and compoſed the Dreſſing and Tyre to the Reſern- 
| blance of Voluta's, without any Alteration in the reſt of the Column, unleſs 

where they cut Channels or Flutmgs on it, to repreſent after a Sort the Platt- 
mgs and Folds of theſe Matron's Garments ; tince this Ornament is found 
to change neither the Diameter nor Height of the Shaft, which are the Baſes, 
and as it were, Foundations of Architectonical Proportions. 

That which I aſſerted before concerning the Caryatides in the general Chap- 
ter of the Jonick Order, ſufficiently diſcovers how few the Occaſions are 
where they can be employed judiciouſly ; notwithſtanding ſo many of our 
modern Architects take ſo great a Liberty of introducing them indifferently 
into all Sorts of Works: For not only the Palaces of great Princes withoui 
and within, but even the Houſes of private Perſons, Churches and Sepulchres 
themſelves are filled with them, without any Regard either to the Reaſon of 
the Hiſtory, or to juſt Decorum: Nay oftentimes, out of an inſupportable 
Extravagance, in Lieu of theſe poor and miſerable Captives, they ſet the ve- 
nerable Figures of the Vertues, Muſes, Graces and Angels themſelves ; 
whereas they ſhould in Truth rather chain and confine the Vices there. 

But it is ſufficient to have advertiſed you of this Abuſe without any further 
declaiming againſt it. 
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1 a 
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Of the Contour or Turning of the Ionick Voluta. 


I H E Body of this Capitel, without its Yoluta or Scroul, bears a great 
Conformity to that of the Dorich, as may be eafily diſcerned by con- 
ferring their Profiles the one with the other : For the Diverſity of tle Form, 
which at firſt Bluſh appears ſo large to the Eyes of ſuch as have never exa- 
mined the Particulars of the Members that compoſe it, conſiſts altogether 
in the Application of the Voluta upon the Abacus, which gives a moſt ad- 
vantageous Variety to the Jonick ; in as much as the Draught of its Contour 
does conſiſt of the moſt induſtrious Operation of the Compaſs which is pra- 
ctiſed in the whole Art of Architecture; So as whoever of our modern Ma- 
ers he were that retriv'd it (for twas a long time loſt, and totally unknown 
to thoſe of the Profeſſiom) he has render'd doubtleſs a very conſiderable 
Piece of Service to the Art. + 155 
That famous Painter Salviati, Contemporary with the R. Daniel Barbaro, 
and by conſequent alſo with Palladio, printed a ſmall looſe Sheet, which he 
Dedicated to D. Barbaro as to the moſt famous Arbiter of Architecture in his 
Time, who alſo underſtood it, and had communicated it with Palladio, who 
accidentally, and as it were by chance, had been the firſt Inveſtigator of the 
Practice of it, whiles he met amongſt ſome antient Fragments a Capitel of 
this Order, on whoſe imperfe& and rough-hewn Yoluta he obſerv'd the thir- 
teen Centers of this Spiral Lane, which gives ſo noble and ingenious a Turn. 
[ will not here engage my ſelf on a tedious Diſcourſe about its Deſcrip- 
tion, it being ſo much a ſhorter and more demonſtrative Way to advance to 
the direct Method of its Delineation: Thus then in general you are to 
roceed. „„ 5 
* The Height of the Chapter, and Partition of each Member being deſign- 
ed, one muſt regulate the Extent and Proportion of the Abacus conformable 
to the Meaſure decipher'd upon the Proſile at the Point of 32, and at the 
Point 283 a little beneath. Where the Cymatium encounters the Liſt of the 
Scroul, make a little perpendicular Line, fo as it may paſs through the ve- 
ry Center of the Eye of this Yoluta marked A, till falling upon a Right. 
angle by the Co-incidence of another Line proceeding from the middle of 


Collerine or Chaplet, the Point of Inter ſection give you the juſt Center of the 


Eye : Then about this Center deſcribing a Circle of the wideneſs of the 
Collerine (which Circle (as was ſaid) points the preciſe Dimenſions of the 
Eye, and its true place of Poſition) you ſhall form therein a ſmall * Square, 
through whoſe Angles, having drawn two Dragonals (Which cut into four 
Triangles) divide each Moity of the Diagonals into three equal Parts, and 
each of theſe Points ſhall ſerve for conſequetive 15 74. one after another, 
by which to form thoſe ſeyeral Quarters of Circles which compoſe the Spi- 

hey are diſtinguiſned by Numbers on the De = 


ral Line of the Voluta. They are d 
according to the Order by whuch you are to proceed. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


_—_ 


A Portico of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, which is 


now the Church of St. Mary the Aigyptian. 


Aving throughly examined every Part of the Tomick Order, and ob- 
ſerved in particular the Shape and Proportion of all its Members; It 
ſeems now in a manner Neceſſary, the better to conceive a perfect Idea of 


them, to place them together in one entire Body, that ſo we may contem- 


plate the Symmetry and Conformity which they hold mutually to each 
other: I have to this Effect made choice of a Frontiſpiece the moſt noble and 
magnificent Compoſition an Edifice can poſſibly be adorn'd with: And to 
the end we may contain our ſelves within the juſt Limits which I have eſta- 
bliſhed, I ſhall here make uſe of the ſame Antiquity from whence I extracted 
oh firſt Model, whereon I do principally Found the Regularity of the Dorick 

der. A : 
| Thoſe who ſhall have the Curiofity to examin the Plan of this Temple, 
with its Meaſures and Profile of the Door, which is exceeding Noble, may 
find in the Fourth Book of Palladio, Chap. XIII. and at the fame time ſee 
one of the moſt curious Pieces of Architecture of that whole Book, which 
is the Plan of a Capitel he calls Angular, that being plac'd upon the Column 
of an Angle, renders a Face of two Sides, by which it preſerves the ſame 


Aſpect with the reſt of the Capitete which are on the Wings and Front of the 
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66 A Parallel of the antient Archi tedure 


CHAP. XXVI 
Of the Corinthian Order. 


* 


It was from thence that our Corint bian Order aſſum'd its Original; and 
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/ which he there mentions 
of Villalpaj 


N C alpangus, who treats 
Chap. XXIII. nevertheleſs it 
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truvius ſays 


A Dire 


accidentally placed upon the Root of an Acanthus, or great Dock, the Her 
beginning to ſprout at the Spring of the Year and put forth Leaves, the 


were found (being a little more ponderous at the extremes) to bend their tops 
downwards, and form a pretty kind of natural Yoluta. At this very time it 
was that the Sculptor Ca//tmachu (who for the delicateneſs of his * — 


— — = 2 — 0 —— 


with the Modern, 67 
Marble, and Gentileneſs of his Invention was by the Athenians ſurnamed 
| Catatechnos, (that is to ſay, Induſtrious) paſſing near this Monument, began 
to caft an Eye upon this Basket, and to conſider the pretty Tenderneſs of 
| that ornamental Foliage which grew about it, the Manner and Form where- 
of ſo much pleaſed him for the Novelty, that he ſhortly after made Columns 
| at Corinth reſembling this Model, and ordained its Symmetries, diſtributing 
| afterwards in his Works Proportions agreeable to each of its other Members 
| in Conformity to this Corinthian Mode. | 1 
r You ſee what Vitruvius reports: But Pillalpandus who will needs gives this 
y Þ Capitela more Illuſtrious and antient Original, pretends that the Corinthians 
e 


| took it firſt from the Temple of Solomon, of which God himſelf had been 
the Architect; and the better to elude what Vitruvius but now taught us, 
r W would make us believe, that the Capitels of the Acanthus were rarely uſed 


by the Antients, who were wont Ordinarily to Carve them with Olive- 
t leaves; and proves in that which follows by T exts out of the Bible, and ſome 
other H:ſtorians who have given us the Deſcription of this divine Archite- 
e W &vre, that the true Originals of the Temple were of Palm-branches bear- 
't ing Fruit, to which the Leaves of the Olive have a nearer Correſpondence. 


The Defion which we ſhall hereafter deſcribe with the whole Entablature of 
a the Order, drawn preciſely according to the Meaſures which Villalpandus 
n has Collected, and which J expreſly followed, without regarding the Pro- 
„fle which he has cauſed to be Engraven, will better diſcover that 1 know 
| not how to decry the Beauty of this Compoſition : In the mean time, to be 
| Conſtant and preſerve my ſelf within the Terms of the Corinthian Archi- 
tecture which has been practiſed by thoſe great Maſters of Antiquity as well 
| Greeks as Romans, and of whom there yet remain ſuch wonderful Foot-ſteps 
and even entire Temples which may ſerve as ſo many expreſs and demon- 
| ftrable Lectures of the Proportions of this Order; I have made choice of one 
of the moſt Famous amongſt them, to which I totally conform my ſelf, 
without any Refpe& to the Opinion of the modern Authors; ſeeing they 
| ought to have purſu'd the fame Paths, and regulated themſelves with me 


» 


upon theſe Original Examples. er RS : 
The Rotunda (heretofore called. the Pantheon) having ever obtained the 
| univerſal Approbation of knowing Perſons, as being the moſt regular Corin- 
| thian Work, and indeed the moſt Famous among all the Remainders of An- 
tient Rome, appears to me to be the very beſt Model which I could poſſibly 
make choice of, though there are indeed others to be found which are much 
Kicher in Ornaments, and of a Beauty more Elegant: But as our Guſts do 
generally differ, I have preferred mine own, which rather affects Things 
| Shd and a little Plain, for that indeed to me they appear fulleſt of Majeſty. 
Nevertheleſs, foraſmuch as tis Neceſſary that an Architect accomode him- 
| {elf to the Perſon's Humor which employs him; and for that One meets 
| with Occaſions where Magnificence is Proper, as in Triumphal Arches, King's 
Palaces, Temples and publick Baths, which were much in Uſe among the 
| Antients, and in divers the like ample Structures, where Splendour and 
| Profuſion are chiefly conſider d. I will produce ſome Examples of the moſt 
| Tenown'd of Antiquity, the Firſt whereof ſhall be that great Relique of the 
n | Frontiſpice of the Torre di Nerone fo call'd, which has been * 
WIthin 
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obus which I but now repo ced, and i. laced here only for 


68 A Parallel of the antient Architefure 


within theſe laſt thirty Years, to the great reproach of this Age, by the A- 
varice of ſome particular Perſons. 


This was one of the rareſt Pieces of Antiquity, as well for the Beau: vand 


Richneſs of its Ornaments, as for the compoſures of the Members the 
Order, which even in Paper it ſelf appears bold and terrible; the Judicious 
Archited of this Work very well underſtanding how to introduce a Gran- 
dure of manner into his Deſign, which ſhould equal that Maſs of Stones he 


| heap'd up and contriv'd into the Structure of this Gigantic Edifice, where- 


of the Colums contained fix Foot Diameter = 
It is not preciſely known who it was that cauſed it to be built, nor yet 
to what Purpoſe it ſerved : Some imagine it was a Temple erected by the 


Emperor Aurt lianus and Dedicated to the Sun : Others that 'twas only a par- 


ticular Palace. The vulgar have a Tradition that Nero rais'd i: of that 
Height to behold the Conflagration of Rome, which is very improbable, as 


being too great a Work to have been accompliſhed in ſo ſhort a time: But 


whatever it were, certain it is, that it has been the moſt magnificent and 
goodlieſt Order of Corinthian Work which all Rome could boaſt of, as ne 


may well perceive by the Deſign which 1 {hall preſent you of it after that of 


the Profile of the Portico belonging to the Rotunda, being the Model on 


on which 1 regulate the Proporizons of the Corinthian. 


The enſuing Dean is a, ſimple repreſentation of the Haſta of Callima- 
rnament-ſake. 
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70 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAP xXxXVIE 
A Corinthian Profile taken from the Portico of the Rotunda at 
Rome. | 


HE whole Height of the Order from the Baſe to the Corniceaniounts 


to Three and Twenty Moduls and two Thirds; whereof the Coluny 
with its Baſe and Chapter contains nineteen, and the Entablature four and 


two thirds; ſo as the whole Entablature (which is the Architrave, Freeze and 


Cornice) makes a quarter of the Column: And albeit it may ſeem reaſonable to 
follow the opinion of ſome Authors, who allow it but a fifth; yet we find, 
that the moſt famous of the Antzck, for Example, this Frontiſpiece of Nero, 
and the three Pillars of Campo Paccino at Rome, which in the Judgment of 
Architects paſs for the nobleſt —_— of Antiquity, challenge an entire 
fourth part for their Entablature : Upon this Account, J conceive it ſafeſt 
to preſerve our ſelves within the Limits of our Example from the Rotunda, 
| left endeavouring to render this Order more Spruce and Finical, it become 
in fine but the more contemtible. 

Behold here its Compoſition 1n general, and the Proportions of the princi- 
pal Members, of which the Module is ever the Semidiameter of the Column, 
divided into thirty Minutes. 5 


The entire height of the Order contains twenty three Modules and two 


thirds, which amount in Minutes to - . —— 710 
The Baſe has one Module preciſely ——— — 30 
The Shaft of the Columm fifteen Modules and two Thirds, wanting two 

Minutes — —¼ — — — 468 
The Chapter contains two Modules and a third only ————— 70 


The Entablature, viz. Architrave, Freeze and Cormce four Modules and 


two Thirds, two Minutes over; —— — 142 
Concerning the ſmall Diviſions of each part, it would be too tedious and 
indeed ſuperfluous to ſpecify them here, fince the Deſign Demonſtrates them 
more intelligibly. 5 CE 
[ have towards the end of the ſecond Chapter of this Book, taught how 
one ſhould make the Calculation of an Order for the Examining the Propor- 
tion which the Entablature bears with its Column, and thereby to ſee if it 
hold regular : It would be no loſs of time to the Reader, did he make proof 
of his Skill upon every Profile : But I adviſe him before hand that there are 
three different Proportions all of them Beautiful, and which may very well 
agree with this Corinthian-Order':\ That is'to'fay; the Fourth, as in this and 
the following Profile; The two Nenths, which are the mean Proportions of 
the fourth to the fifth, as in the third Profile taken from the Baths of Diocleti- 
an: And laſtly, the fifth, as in the Profiles of Palladio and Scamoxxi not fo 


frequently encounter'd amongſt the Antients. 
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72 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


—_— 


CHAP. XXVAL 


The Elevation in Perl pective of an excellent Corinthian Profile, 
which was in the Frontiſpiece of the Torre di Nerone at Rome. 


[though this Piece of Architecture were one of the moſt Magnificent 
A of all Antiquity, as well for the Excellency and Richneſs of its Orna- 
ments, as for the ſtupendouſneſs of the Work; yet could I never certainly 
learn what kind of Structure this ſhould have been, nor indeed under whoſe 
Reign it was Built ; Some reporting it to have been a Temple Dedicated 
to the Sm by the Emperor Aurelian; Others, that it was only a private 
Palace Built by Nero, in which he plac'd that extravagant Coloſs of Braſs 
which fixt a non ultra to the folly of the Sculptors of that Age, who out of a 
Sacrilegious Profanation of their Art, would Deifie the Emperors, by ere&- 
ing Statutes to them of a prodigious Grandure, as they did heretofore to the 
Gods to whom this Honour was of right to be reſerv'd. Andrea Palladis 
_ conceiv'd it to have been a Temple of Fupiter ; ſome others conjectur d that 
tit might be a Palace of the Cornelu, thus every one had his particular conceit : 

But fince the truth of this Queſtion is very indifferent to our Subjed in 

hand, which confiders only what relates to Architecture, I ſhall refign the 
Debate thereof to our Antzquaries. Cn „ 
The Colunms were ten Diameters in Height, every Diameter of fix Foot, 
which being of ſo exceſſive a bigneſs as tranſcended whatſoever had been 
Built at Rome either before or fince it, inclines me to believe it might indeed 
be ſome Work of Nero's. The Compoſition of the Profile in general is of 
an excellent Idea, and each Member ſufficiently regular: For the reſt, ! 
thought fit to preſent it in Per ſpective, to ſhew the ſtupendous effect of this 
manner of Deſian, which even upon Paper it ſelf, and without at all exceed- 
ing the Limits and Proportions which the Art has preſcrib'd, preſents to the 
Eye a kind of aſtoniſhing Grandure, proceeding partly from the extraordi- 
| nary Projecture of the Entablature, whoſe Corona carries its Fette a great 
way beyond the Modilions, and which indeed makes the Columns to appear a 
little Weak and Surcharg d: But the Architects had provided judiciouſly for 
it, by making uſe of that manner of Columnation which the Greeks have ter- 
med Pycnoſtylos, where the Pillars are ſet very near to one another. 

Now for thoſe who have only made their Studies of Architecture but from 
ſimple Profiles, may wonder to ſee here ſome of the Members extraordina- 
rily diſtant from their accuſtom d Proportion; I advertiſe them that it pro- 
ceeds from an effect of the Opticks, which never preſents things preciſely 
to the Eye, but diverſifies them according to the various Aſpects and Diſt— 
ances from whence they are beheld ; and the parts which thence receive a 
more ſenſible alteration, are ſuch of them whoſe Superficres is moſt Flexuous 
and Circulary, as the Gula or Ogee which Compoſes the Crown of the Cornice, 
which being ſeen from beneath, and more advanc'd upon the Plan, receives 
a conſiderable acceſs of Height: The fame reaſon allo makes the Column to 
diminiſh, as being ſet further within the Plan then any of the reſt of the 


Members. 


with the Modern. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 


Another Corinthian Profile exceedingly enrich'd and full of Orna- 
ment, taken from Diocletiar's Baths at Rome. 
AFTER this Corinthian Example we are no more to expect any thing 
*\ Rich in Architecture, but it belongs tothe Judicious only to put it in 
practiſe, for the abundance of Ornaments is not always to be eſteemed, nor 
of advantage to a Building; On the contrary unleſs the Subjed oblige one to 
it by conſiderations very powerful, one ſhould never be too profuſe, ſince 


they but diſturb the proportions and produce a coufufion among the Parts 


which offends the Eyes of thoſe who are truly knowing, and carries a cer- 
tain antipathy to the very name of Order. I 


It is not therefore to be employed but in great and publick Works, Houſ- 
es of Princes, and ſuch Palaces that are built for magnificence only; as were 
heretofore at Rome the Baths of Diocletian, of Antoninus, and Trajan where- 
of there are yet to be ſeen ſuch goodly remainders, and from whence this 
Profile had been taken notice of and defign'd by that famous Architect Pyr- 
rho Ligorio in the year 1574 ; fince which time b Theaters of Ar- 
chitecture have been diſmantled of ſundry of their Columns with their orna- 
ments, and of a number of other incomparable pieces, whoſe Deſigns I 
have from the hand of ſeveral Maſters who had there made very Curious 
and profitable Obſervations from many noble things which are now no more 
to be found. ifs of „„ 
The Diameter of the Columns of this Projile amounted to four Palmes ; 
The Chapter had this in particular, that its ſtalks and flexures of the leaves 
were made in the form of Ramms horns, Buy the reſt after the ordinary pro- 
portions and foliage. In ſumm the whole Ornament in general was ſo artifi- 
cially elborated, and finiſh'd with that affection and politeneſs, that Pyrrhs 


Ligorio having accompuſh'd the defign, writ this underneath it, That by the 


delicateneſs of the work, one would believe, the Sculptors had wrought with 
their Tools perfum'd. TM 


3 be Proportions of the Order. 
The Colunm together with its Baſe ayd oy 4 has twenty Moduls, which 


reduc'd to Minutes (thirty where, make a Mogul) amounts ty — 600 
The Architrave hath a Modul and a Third eee 


. 6 40 
The Freeze in like manner one Modul and a Third —-_— —-.—- 40 
The Cornice two Moduls within eight Minutes —— eb 


The whole Entablature amounts to two ninths of the height of the C- 
lumn, which is a noble proportion, and ſhews handſomely in work. 
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76 A Parallel of the antient Architeure 


E $a. 
* 


c HAP. XXX. 


A Corinthian Profile of the Temple of Solomon out of 
| L e 

Ehold here a kind of Particular Order, but of an excellent Compoſition, 

J which though I dare not affirm to have been preciſely the ſame Profile 
with that of Solomon's Temple (the Model which 1 prope e to my ſelf) yet 
as near as one can approach to that divine Idea from its deſcription in the Bi- 
bie and ſome other famous Hiſtories mention d in that great work of Villalpan- 
dus, where all the ornaments and principal proportions of each member are 
exactly ſpecified, I conceive it to be ſufficiently conformable. The Compo- 
ſition is perfectly Corint hian, though the Foliage of the Capitel and its Cauliculi 
or Branches are of Palmes, and the Freeze of the Eutablature has borrow'd 
the Dorick Ornament which are the Triglyphs whoſe ſolidity bears but little 
conformity with the tenderneſs of the Cor inthian: But by what ever name 
you will call this Order (notwithſtanding that Foſephu affirms it to have been 
the Corinthian) certain it is, there was never any more perfect: and al- 
though the Cor int hian be a very ſoft and maidenly Order, which does not 
require the ſtrength and virility of the Dorick, ſymboliz'd by the Triglyphe; 
yet may one upon certain occaſions introduce it with that addreſs and rea- 
ſon, as will not only render it excuſable, but very judicious. For inſtance, 
ſuppoſe one were to build Churches or Altars in memory of thoſe generous 
Prrems, who from their tender age vanquifh'd the cruelty of Tyrants for 
the defence of Chriſtianity; ſurmounting all ſorts of Torments by their Con- 
ſtancy, What could we imagine more expreſſive and ſuitable to their Cour: 
age then this divine Order? It may alſo be proper on ſome profane occaſi- 
ons, as in Ty iumpbal Arches and the like Structures. In a Word, ſince 
it gave Ornament to that famous Temple of Feruſalem, which never vet had 
Jn, we may with reaſon call it the flower of Architedure, and the Order 
of Orders. | e 
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78 A Parallel of the antient Architeflure 


CHAP, XXXL | 
Pal ladio and Scamozzi upon the Corinthian Order. 


F all the Corinthian Examples which I have formerly produc'd for the 

Rule of the Order expreſly choſen from the moſt excellent peices of 
Antiquity, there is not one of them of the proportion which theſe two Ma/- 
ters here obſerve, who make their Entablature but a fifth part of the Columm: 
However when! conſider their great reputation (particularly that of Palla- 
dio, whoſe Works even emulate the beſt of the Antients) and the reaſons 
which they alledge for diſcharging the Columns proportionably as they are 
weakned by the altitude and diminution of their Shaft, according to the deli- 


cateneſs of the Orders, I can neither contradict their judgment, nor blame 
| thoſe who would imitate them; though my own Maxim be ever preciſely 


to conform my ſelf to the Guſto of the Antients, and to the Proportions 
which they have eſtabliſh'd. 5 

Palladio makes his Column but of nine Diameters and a half, that is to ſay, 
of nineteen Moduls ; fo as the difference of the height obſerv'd betwixt his 
Entablature and that of Scamoxxi's, proceeds from Scamoxxis Columns being 
of ten Diameters which is Iikewiſe an excellent Proportion, and indeed more 
uſual than the other among the Antients. 
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Bo A Parallel of the antient Architefure 


n — 
Serlio and Vignola upon the Corinthian Order. 


IEthinks J ſee here a Giant next a Pigmy, ſo monſtrous is the diſpro- 
portion twixt theſe two Maſters ; and the reaſon of this ſo extraor- 

dinary inequality proceeds from two Cauſes ; Whereof the firſt 1s, that Ser. 
lio allows to the Entablature of his Profile but a fifth part of the Column, 
whereas Vignola makes his own of an entire quarter, and exceeds even that 
by ſome Minutes: The ſecond is, that Serlio following Vitruvius, makes the 
altitude of his Column but of nine Dzameters, and Vignola gives his ten, the 
ſame which I formerly obſerv'd in the nick Order, where we met the ve- 
ry ſame inconvenience. But albeit the difference of theſe two Profiles be in 
general very conſiderable ; yet coming to the particulars, what we find in 
their Capitels is of greater conſequence, ſince we muſt of neceſſity condemn 
that of Vitruvius preſcrib'd in his fourth Book towards the end of the firſt 
Chapter ; there being no reaſon to prefer it alone to an almoſt innumerable 
number of moſt excellent Moduls which remain of Antiquity, amongſt which 
vue meet with none in the ſame terms to which he has reduc'd the height of 
his own ; unleſs it be that out of reſpect to this grave Author, who is indeed 
worthy the reverence of all thoſe of the Profeſſion, and to avoid the invidious 


name of Cr:t:ck, we ſhould chuſe a gentler way, which is to elude the Queſti. 


on after their Examples, who having already obſerv'd the ſame miſtake be- 
fore us (either in eſfect or out of modeſty ) believ d the Text to have been 
corrupted in this place as well as in divers others where the alteration is mani- 
feſt ; ſo as aſſiſting the Senſe a little one may ſuppoſe that Vitruvius deſigning 


the height of the Cormthian Chapter by the largeneſs of the Diameter of its 


Column, he ſhould not have comprehended the Abacus, which is the ſole am- 


biguity of this paſſage, and which indeed deſerves correction, or to be other- 


wiſe underſtood than Serlio conmprehends it. 


with the Modern. 
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82 A Parallelof the antient Architedure 


| | 


CHAF aL 
Daniel Barbaro, and P. Cataneo upon the Corinthian Order. | 


F all the four Orders of Architedure deſcrid by Vitruvius (for he 
ſpeaks not a Word of the Compoſita which is the fifth) This of the 
Corinthian appears tome to be the moſt ſlightly handled, conſide ringthenoble- 
neſs and magnificence of its Inventors, who having ſpar'd no coſt to render it 
rich and excellent beyond all the reſt, were not likely to borrow any thing 
from thoſe amongſt whom they were ranked. I conceive that /itruvus 
therefore at the beginning of his fourth book had no reaſon toaffirm, that they 
uſed to employ the Entablature and the Jonick, and ſomtimes even the Do- 
rick Column alſo, without any other addition fave the Capitel of their own 
invention; ſince by the antient Exemples of this Order we find the contra- 
ry: But the R. Daniel Barbaro his Commentator whoſe defign is before us, is 
by no means to be blamed for it, whoſe province was only to expreſs the 
meaning of the Maſter whom he explained, and of which he has very wor- 
thily acquitted himſelf. 155 
He has therefore fitted an Jonick Entablature to this Corinthian Profile, 
forming the Capitel of Acanthu-leaves conformable to the deſcription and 
hiſtory of its original mention'd by Vitruvius. I would not for all this ad- 
viſe any Workman to make uſe of this Compoſition ; without firſt conſidering 
the relative proportion which the Entablature ought to have with the whole 
of the Order, a thing that I find 1s here extremely changed and a great deal 
leſs than it ſhould be, by reaſon of the conſiderable height which the Co- 
lun has received by that of the Corinthian Chapter, which is two thirds high- 
er then the Jouck ; but this is remedied by enlarging the Freeze, and by adding 
ſome new Moulding to the Cormce twixt the Corona and the Dentelli, as a 
quarter of a Circle or ſo, to carve the Eggs and Anchors in. 
The Deſign of Cataneo has nothing in it remarkable, unleſs it be the extra- 
vagant Projecture which he allows to the fillet of his Dentelli, as we allo find 
it in the Deſign of D. Barbaro: They have both in this followed that Max- 
im which regulates the Projedure of every member to its height, but this 
rule is not always to be received. 
What I have ſaid in the precedent Page touching the height of the Capite; 
according to Vitruvius, would here be ſuperfluous to repeat: It may thc ce- 


fore ſerve both for this, and for all the reſt that follow, being of the tame 
Species. 


with the Modern. 
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84 A Parallel of the antient Architefure 


CHAE XERNTY. - 
. Baptiſta Alberti, and Joſeph Viola upon the Corinthian Order. 


Shall here need only to examine the Deſign of Alberti, That of his Com- 
panion Viola being but an imitation, or rather a perfect Coppy after the 
rofile of Palladio, which we have ſeen already, and to which I refer the 
Reader as to its Original. a” N | 
As touching that of L. B. Alberti, I find two remarkable particulars in 
his Deen which ſeem worthy of reprehenſion: The firſt is the low propor- 
tion of the Capitel, which is only pardonable in the followers of Vitruvius, 
for we find no Example of it amongſt the Antients, fince even he himſelf 
imitates a Manner both greater and more noble than the Vitruvian: The o- 
ther obſerveable is in his Cornice, to which he has given no Corona though it 
be a Member fo eſſential and one of the principal in the Entablature : But 
though this liberty be ſomewhat bold, and perhaps blame-worthy, yet re- 
mains there one conſiderable example at Rome, in the Cornice of that famous 
Temple of Peace, built by the Emperour Veſpaſian, being one of the great- 
eſt and moſt ſuperb Relicks of Antiquity. 

The face likewiſe of the Modilions ſeems to me of the largeſt, and beſides 
that the Foliage which domineers in the Freeze holds not ſufficient conformity 
with the Cornice, as too fimple and plain for ſo rich an Ornament: But the 
remedy is at hand by addinga few Leaves or other Carvings on the Cymatium!'s 
of the Cormce and Architrave, with Eggs upon the quarter round; unleſs it 
be that you would rather fave that —_ by abating ſomewhat of the Orna- 
ment of the Freeze : There will yet remain this Objection ſtill in the Deſign; 
That the Author reſolving rather to fix upon the ___ of Vitruvius than on 
thoſe of the Antients, he ought not to have carv'd them with Olive- leaves, 
fince /itruwus does expreſly order them of the Acanthus. 
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86 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Bullant, and De Lorme upon the Corinthian Order. 


Should do an injury to one of our prime French Architects John Bullant 
by name, if by the Examen of this Profile I ſhould rank him with thoſe 
ot the School of Vitruvius, ſince he has after this given us others of a nobler 
form, which he has copied from the Antients; but not finding him ſo perfe&- 
ly exact in the meaſures which he aſſigns them, I therefore omit em: He 
appears in this deſign to have imitated Serlio, and indeed the difference be- 
tween them is very inconſiderable; notwithſtanding J obſerve ſomething in 
this that is more refin'd, as the Projedure of the Dentelli (or rather of the 
plain filet on which ny ſhould have been cut ) which is extremely regular, 
whereas Serlio's is exceſſive, beſides the impertinent repetition of a ſmall Ogee, 
which is thrice within the ſpace of the Cornice only, but which 7ohn Bullant 
has had the diſcretion to diverfifie : He alſo gives his Capitel more grace, the 
leaves and branches whereof are better ſhaped. _ „ 
I could have wiſh'd for concluſion of our Corint hian Order, that De Lorme 
had left us a more regular Deſign, and of a better reliſh: But the good man, 
though very ſtudious, and a lover of the Antick Architecture, had yet a mo- 
dern Genius, which made him look upon thoſe excellent things of Rome as it 
were with Gothic Eyes : as appears plainly in this Profile, which he pretends 
to be conformable to thoſe of the Chappels of the Rotunda. For the reſt, his 
Style is ſo exceedingly perplex'd, that it is oftentimes very difficult to com- 
prehend his meaning: The Reader will ſmile to ſee how he explains himſelf 
on the Subject of this Cornice (tis in the fourth Chapter of his ſixth Book) For 
having cited all the Meaſures of each part, piece by piece, he ſays, that as 
to the height of the Architrave, he had divided it into three and forty parts 
and an half, to give every thing its proportion, but that not falling out as it 
ought, he's reſolv'd to ſpeak no more of it; and theſe are his very Terms: 
As to the Baſe of this Profile, J have taken it from the end of the ſecond Chap- 
ter of the ſame Book: And albeit its proportion be very extraordinary, he 
afhrms yet to have defign'd and meaſur'd it from certain Yeſtigia's very an- 
tick (theſe are again his own expreſſions: ) You may likewiſe take notice 
that the ſtalks o Cauliculi under the Roſes of the Abacus riſe too high in this 
Capitel: In ſumm, the Talent of this Architect, who has for all this acquir'd 
a great deal of reputation, conſiſted chiefly in the contriving and ſurveying 
of a Building; and in truth his chief perfection lay more in the Art of /qua- 
ring Stones than in the Compoſition of Orders ; and of this he has indeed writ- 
ten with moſt advantage and at large: But fince him, and that very lately, 
the Steur Deſargues of Lyons, one of the moſt exquiſite and ſubtile Geometr:- 
cians of this Age, whole Genius delights to render familiar and uſeful the 
moſt excellent ſpeculations of that Science, has exalted that Art to a much 
higher Perfection. — N 
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CHAP. XXXVL 
The Orthography of one of the Altars of the Rotunda. 


TOT to leave the mind of our Reader altogether intangled amongſt 
the Moderns, and haply alſo deviating from the right Path of Arch. 

tecture, 1 am preſenting him with an Example from the goodleſt T emple of 
Antiquity, which is one of the T abernacles now ſtanding in the Rotunda; 
that ſo he may return and be again reduc'd to this noble and perfect Idea of 
the Art which I have ſtill been propoſing to him in my fix'd diſcourſe before 
every Order by the like Examples; upon which, as upon the moſt perma- 
nent and immoveable Foundations he ought to fix and eſtabliſh his Studies: 
For, compar'd to this, the writings of the Moderns are but looſe Earth, 
and ill· bottom'd, upon which one can erect nothing that is ſubſtantial and ſo- 
lid: But having already ſufficiently treated of the Mouldings and Proportions 
of the Cormthian Orders, and that the Deſign which I here propoſe is too 
little for the preciſely meaſuring of each Member, I ſhall only touch two or 
three particulars here, which more import the general compoſition of the 
Deſion than the regularity of the Order; The firſt whereof is, that its now 
become as it were the Mode, 1 ſhould fay rather an univerſal Madneſs, to 
efteem nothing fine, but what is fill'd and ſurcharged with all ſorts of Orna- 
ments, without choice, without diſcretion or the leaſt affinity either to the 
Mo or the Subject: So as the compoſition of this Altar would be efteem'd 
very mean in the Opinion of our ſmall al a Mode Maſters, who to enrich it, 
would in lieu of the ſingle Columm which at each fide ſuſtains the Frontiſprece, 
make a Pile of four or fix and haply of more, with two or three accumula- 
tions of Mouldings in the Cormce, to break the Order and exact evenneſs of 
the Members, whoſe regularity is anxious to them: One Fronton would be 
likewiſe too few for them, they add frequently two and ſometimes three, 
and that one within the other; nor do they think it fine unleſs it be broken, 
carv'd and freit, with ſome Eſcutcheon or Cartouch at leaſt: Nay even the C- 
lunns themſelves which are the Props and Foundation of the Orders, ſcape 
them no more than the reſt; for they not only abuſe and counterfeit them in 
their Capitels and Baſes, but in their very Shafts alſo : Tis now eſteemed a 
M 5 ly to make them wreath'd and full of rings, or ſome other Ca- 
1czous Ligatures about them, which make them appear as if they had been 
glew'd together and repair'd: In fine, one may truly ſay, that poor Ax. 
chitecture is very ilhtreated amongſt them: But it were not juſt, to impute 
this great reproach to our French Work-men only; the Italians themſelves 
are now become more Licentious, and ſhew us plainly that Rome has at pre- 


ſent, as well her Moderns as her Anticks. 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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4 CHAT 1 
Of the Tuſcan Order. 


J is an Abuſe ſo vifible in the Architecture of the Moderns, their 
confounding the Greek Orders amongſt the Latme, that J am aſto- 
niſhed at the general inadvertency of ſo many Authors, as treating 

of their Symmetries, and the Particularities of their Proportions, 


were of their Proprieties and ſpeciſic Differences, without which it 
is ſo very difficult to make uſe of them judiciouſſy. 

I had already hinted ſomething in the Preface of the Firſt Part of this 
Treatiſe, to prepare the Reader for the new Order which 1 am here obſery 
ing; but which being contary to vulgar Opinion and current Practice, will 
have much ado to eſtabliſh it ſelf, and doubtleſs provoke many Adverſaries. 
But ſince the Foundations of this Art, are principally fixt upon ſuch Exam- 
ples of Antiquity as are yet remaining, I hope, that in time my opinion may 
prevail, ſeeing I tread but upon their footſteps, and rather demonſtrate the 
thing than diſcoum ſe of it. 


Hitherto 


have fo diſpos'd of them, as plainly diſcovers how ignorant they 
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92 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 
Hitherto all our Architeds have generally held that the Tuſcan Order was 


a kind of Building which differ'd from the others only in the plainneſs of its 
 Moldimes, ſolidity of its Parts; but in the reſt, conſiſting of the ſame Mem. 


8 - Hors and of like Utage : And truly I ſhould be injuriousto condemn it, fince 


Vitruvius has in his fourth Book made a particular Chapter of the manner how 


1 to build Temples after the Tuſcan Order. Notwithſtanding, however one 


might interpret what he there ſays, it would be yy to invent an 
handſome Idea of Entablature, fit to place upon thoſe Columns: And there. 


fore I conceive, that the only piece of this Order which deſerves to be put 


in Work, and that can properly recommned it to us, is the fimple Column it 
ſelf without any Architrave at all, as we fin'd it employ'd by the Antzents: 
For whereas by the ordinary uſage of it, tis ever rang'd in the laſt Place. 
Theſe great Maſters have aſſiſign d it one wholly independent from the others, 
and treated it ſo advantagiouſly, that it may for its Beauty and Nobleneſs 
ſtand in competition with all the reſt of the Orders: Nor will this I preſume 
be denyed, when they ſhall have conſider'd that renowned Example which! 
am producing of the Colunn of Trajan, one of the moſt ſuperb remainders of 
of the Roman magyihcence to be now ſeen ſtanding, and which has more im- 
mortaliz d the ErnÞerour Trajan, than all the Penus of Heftorians. This Mau- 
ſoleum, if ſo we may call it, was erected to him by the Senate ard People of 
Rome, in recognition of thoſe great Services he had rendred his Country; 
and to the end the Memory of it might remain to all ſucceeding Ages, and 
continue as long as the very Empire it ſelf; they order'd them to be engra- 
ven on Marble, and that by the richeſt Touch that was ever yet employ d. 
It was Architecture her ſelf which was here the Hiſtoriagrapher of this new 
kind of Hzſtory, and who ſince it was to celebrate a Roman, choſe none of the 
Greek Orders, (though they were incomparably the more perfect and in uſe 
even in Jtaly it (elf, than the two other Originals of the Country) left the 
Glory of this renown'd Monument ſhould ſeem to be divided; and to in- 
ſtuct us alſo, that there is nothing ſo plain and fimple but what Art knows 
how to bring to Perfection: She choſe therefore a Column of the Tuſcan 85 
der, which till that time was never admitted but in groſs and Ruſticꝶ works; 
and of this rude and inform Maſs made to emerge the richeſt and moſt no- 
ble Maſter-piece of the World, which Time that devours all things, has pre- 
ſerv'd and kept entire to this very Day in the midſt of an infinity of Runes 
which even fill the City of Rome. And 'tis indeed a kind of Miracle to ſee, 
that the Coliſeum, the heater of Marcellus, thoſe great Circus's, the Baths 
of Diocleſian, of Caracalla, add of Antonius, that proud Moles of Adrian's Se- 
pulture, the Septixonium of Severus, the Amphitheater of Auguſtus, and innu- 
merable other Structures, which ſeemed to have been built for Eternit), 
ſhould be at preſent ſo rous and dilapidated, that its hard even to Divine 
what their original Forms were; whilſt yet this Column of Trajan (whoſe 
Structure ſeemed much leſs durable) remains extant and entire, by a ſecret 
of Providence, which has deitin'd this ſtupendious Obelzsk to the greateſt Mo- 
narch that ever Rome enjoy'd, the chief of the Church St. Peter, who poſſeſ⸗ 
ſes now the Seat of that Emperour to whom it hath been rected. But to preſerve 
my ſelf within the Limits of my Subject, which is only to give you its de- 
. ſcription 


with the Modern 93 

cription according to the Deſign of the Architect who was the Author of it, I 
ſhall leave to ſuch as are contemplative the moralixing on this ſo wonderful 
Viciſſitude; fince it would be here from our purpoſe, and very impertinent 
to the Art we are illuſtrating. | 
Let us then again return to our Column, and its ſingular uſeamong all the Or- 
ders of Architecture, where the reſt of the Pillars do in compariſon of this, 
appear but as ſo many Servants and Slaves of the Edifices which they ſup- 
port, while ours is a Qucen of that Majeſty, that reigning as it were alone 
ſhe is exalted on the Throne of her Piedeſtal, deck'd with all the Treaſures 
of Glory, and from whence ſhe as freely imparts her Magnificence to all thoſe 
whom 2 vouchſafes to look upon: The firſt and moſt illuſtrious of her Fa- 
vourites was Trajan, upon whole Monument Iam now forming an Idea of the 
Order which 1 would call Tuſcan, without troubling my ſelf with what all 
the Moderns have written of it, who making no difference twixt it and the 
Ruſtich, do no great honour to the T uſcan, while they gratifie him with fo 
poor an Invention: But leſt our Oiticks take it ill, we ſhould name that a 
Tuſcan Order which had its firſt Original at Rome, let them if they pleaſe 
call it the Roman Order ; fince they may with much more reaſon do it, 
then thoſe who ſo name the Compoſita of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. For 
my part I regulate my ſelf upon the Profiles of the Capitel and Baſe, which 


1 here find to be the fame which Vitruvius attributes to the Tuſcan Column : 


The moſt important difficulty in my Opinion, would be how our Column 
having no Entablature, could be properly reckon'd in the Catalogue of Or- 
ders, that being fo principal a Member, and in ſome degree the very Head of 
the Order. But the Architect of this our Model well foreſaw, that ſome- 
thing was to be ſubſtitued in its place, and ſo contriv'd it after a moſt excel- 
lent manner: He propos'd doubtleſs to himſelf the imitation of thoſe mira- 
culous Mcmphinick Pyramides which the AÆgyptians (thoſe divine Wits to 
whom we are ſo much oblig'd for many exccellent Arts) had formerly erected 
to the Memory and Aſbes of their Kings, who from the immenſe and prodi- 
gious greatneſs of their Tombs, one would believe had been Giants, and as it 
were Gods amongſt Men: Their Urns and Stutues, crowned the Summities of 
theſe artificial Mountains, from whence, as from ſome auguſt and terrible 
Throne, they ſeemed to the People to reign after their Death, and that with 
more Majeſty than when they liv d: Our Prudent Architect being to render 
the fame Honour to Trajan, the worthieſt Prince that till then had born the 
Title of Emperour, and whom the City of Rome did ſtrive to immortalize; 
reflected ſeriouſly upon thoſe ſtupendious Works, whence he drew this high 
and ſumblime imitation which we ſo much admire, and which has fince be- 


come a Rule, and been follow'd on ſundry other Occaſions: Two moſt re- 
nowned Examples of this are yet remaining; the Colunmof Antoninus at Rome 


alſo, and that at Conſtantinople, erected to the Emperour I Heodoſius after his 
Victory againſt the Scythiansz which ſufficiently teſtifie by their reſemblance 
to that of our Trajan, that this kind of Architedure paſs d currently for an 
Order amongſt the Maſters of the Art, ſeeing they always employ'd it ever 
ince upon the ſame Occaſions, together with T «ſcan Profilures both at the 
Baſe and Capitel: This eftablithed, the reſt will eafily follow, ſo as not to 


ſubject it henceforward to the Opinion and diverſity of the Guſts's of thoſe of 
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the Profeſſion, ſince we have the Original for our Model, to which we ought 
of neceſſity to conform, leſt we tranſgreſs the Terms and regularity of the 
Order : Now ſuppoſe an Architect be on ſome occaſion obliged to introduce, 
or change any thing in it, as the time and quality of this defign may require; 
he is yet to proceed with extraordinary circumſpection, and without in the 
leaſt altering the Form of the principal Members; in which one ſhall perceiye 
the Addreſs y his Spirit, and the Gallantry of his Invention: This is a Max. 
im ſo univerſal through the Orders, that without it one ſhould never pretend 
to give Rules, nor propoſe indeed any Example for 1mitation ; fo naturally 
obnoxious indeed are our inclinations to Novelty, and ſo blind in our own 
Productions: See then from what ſource the confuſion of that Order ſprung, 
which they name the Compoſita, and whichthe preſumption and ignorance of 
Workmen has begotten, like an extravagant Monſter blended with fo man 
Natures, and ſometimes ſo averſe and contrary, that tis imppoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh their Species: I have reſerved their full Examen for the concluſion of 
this Treatiſe, where I ſhall make choice of what, | meet with of moſt confor- 


mity to the Rules of Art and of good Architecture, and where I ſhall produce 


ſome of the moſt famous Examples of Antiquity, that at leaſt Men may have 
faithful Guides through this Labyrinth of Confuſion. 
Our Trajan Column which we here ſubſtitute inſtead of the Tuſcan Order, 


by the Prerogative of its excellent compoſition has this advantage above the | 
other Orders, that there ſeldom hapning occaſions worthy of it; that is to 


fay, ſuch as are particular and noble enough to merit the putting it in practice; 
Our ſmall Maſters incapable of ſo high an Imployment, have ſpoken nothing 
of it, and by this means ſhe has remained in her original purity : But the 
firſt which was ever made in imitation of it, and thatexceedingly confirm'd the 
eſtabliſhment of this new Order, was the Column of Antoninus which is yet very 


entire, and the only Paragon to ours, though it concede ſomewhat to it in the 


execution and magrſterial handling; but in recompence of this it ſurpaſſes it 
in the greatneſs of its Maſs, a thing very conſiderable in this Order, whoſe 


ſpecific beauty conſiſts in being vaſt, and of a manner Coloſſeal : For the reſt, 


the Compoſition and Ordinance of the whole deſign are very alike. 


[ will now ſhew in general the effect and form of the principal Members, 
and of what one ought to be careful in the application of Ornaments, which 
are to be diſpoſed with great diſcretion, as being of the very Eſſence and body 


of the Order: The firft, and as it were the Foundation of the whole Struct- 
ure is the Piedeſtal, which is here no leſs neceſſary then is the Cornice to the 
Columns of the other Orders; and its proportion though ſquare and ſolid re- 
quires an enrichment of handſome Modenatures, and of all other ſorts of Or- 
naments at the Plinth and Oyimatium, but above all in its four Faces, whichare 
as it were the Tables of Renown where ſhe paints the Viclories of thoſe He- 
res to whom ſhe erects ſuch glorious Trophies: It is there that we behold 
all the Mz:tary Spoils of the vanquiſh'd, their Arms, the Machins they 
made uſe of in fight, their Enfrens, Sbielde, Cymeters, the Harneſs of their 
Horſes and of their Chariot, their Habiliments of War, the marks of their 


Religion, and in a word what ever could contribute to the pomp and 


magnificence of a Triumph: Upon this glorious Booty our Column 5 on a 
| Throne 
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Throne is erected and reveſted with the moſt rich and ſplendid Apparel which 


Art can invent, and indeed provided the Architect be a judicious Perſon, it 


cannot be too glorious: ] repeat it again, that this ought in no ſort to alter 
or in the leaft confound the Proportions and Tuſcan Profiles of the Baſe and 
Capital, as being the very keys of the Conſort and harmony of the whole 
Order. The laft but principal thing, becauſe it ſets the Crown upon the 
whole Work, 1s the Statze of the Perſon to whom we erect this ſuperb and 
magnificent Structure; This hath an Urn under his Feet, as intimating a 
renaſcency from his own Aſhes, like the Phenix, and that the Vertue of great 


Men triumphs over Peſtiny which has a Power only over the vulgar. 


As to what concerns the regular Proportion of this Figure and Urn with the 
altitude of the Column, I can here cont nothing preciſely, this part being 
repair'd in the Original, and that in a manner too modern and wide of the 
firſt intention of the Architect, to derive any advantage thence for our Sub- 
ject. It may yet be ſaid with likelihood enough, that ſince tis as twere the 
Entablature of the Order, one ſhould allow it a fourth part of the Column, as 
to the Trabeation of the Dorick Order to which this bears a very great reſem- 


blance: I conceive alſo, that the Figure ought ſo to be proportioned by the 


Rules of Opticks, that it may appear of a ſize ſomewhat exceeding the Na- 
tural, and of an elegant Symmetry, that ſo it may be taken notice of above 
all the reſt ; but with this diſcretion yet, that being of neceſſity to ſtand on 
its feet, it appear of a firm poſition, and that the Maſs of the Urn which 
ſerves it for Piedeſtal, have a ſolidneſs agreeable to this effect: For tis a thing 
greatly obliging in Architecture, to make every thing not only ſolid and du- 


rable, but that it likewiſe fo appear and thereby avoid that Gothic indecorum 


which affects it as a beauty, the making of their Works ſeem as twere hang- 
ing in the Air and ready to fall upon ones head, which is an Extravagance 
too viſible for us to ſpend any time in confuting. 

By this time think I have left nothing unſaid which concerens the gene- 
ral Compoſition of our Column : As for the leſſer retail of the Proportzons and 
Profiles of each Member, the Deſſon ſhews them ſo perſpicuoully that twere 


but a childiſh and impertinent labour to name them over one by one, as 
thoſe firſt Inventors of Painting did, who to ſupply the weakneſs of the Art, 


not yet arriv'd to ſo natural a repreſentation of the things they imitated, 
were forc'd to write under them, This is an Ox, a Tree, a Horſe, a Moun- 
tam, &c. There will be no need of this here, the effect of the Deſegn having 
ſo far exceeded the expreſſion of all words, that it ſhews us more things in 
an inſtant, and that with infinite more preciſeneſs, then could have been de- 
ſcribed by diſcourſe in a very long time. I will therefore conclude by this rare 
kind of Language, which has neither need of Ears nor Tongue, and which is 
indeed the moſt divine Invention that was ever yet found out by Man. 

For the reſt you will in my Profile of the Trajan Colunm perceive with 
what diligence and exactitude all theſe things conform to the Original, even 
to the very leaſt Ornaments, and thereby judge how exceedingly careful! 
have been in other things of greater conſequence. If the Reader be intelli- 
Sent, and that he have attentively view'd and with a maſterly Eye, this = 
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and incomparable piece which I deſcribe, the ſatisfaction he will derive ſrom 
the accurate Obſervations I have made and here preſent him will be prop or- 
tioned to his ability: For in theſe particulars our Eyes ſee no further than 
our underſtanding purges them, nor do their admirable Beauties reveal them- 
ſelves at once, nor to all the World in general; They will be curiouſly ob- 
ſerved and diſcovered with Induſtry : There are likewiſe ſeveral kinds which 
every one conſiders according to the force of his Wit, and as they conform 
to his Genius: Some there are who ſeek only the Grace and Neatneſs of Or- 
nament ; others confider the nobleneſs of the Work and novelty of the Inven- 
tion; the moſt knowing have regard to the Proportions chiefly, and the regu- 
larity of the whole with its Parts, to the judicious Compoſition, the great- 
neſs and ſolidity of the Defren, and ſuch effential Beauties as are only vifible 


to the Eyes of the moſt intelligent Architects; from whence it often falls out, 


that the ſame Work in which all theſe parts are not equally perfect, is vari- 
ouſly eſteemd by thoſe of the Profeſſiun (for there but few like this of ours 
ſo qualified as to merit anuniverſal approbation,) and the miſery of it is, that 
the beſt things have for the moſt part many fewer Adimirers then the in- 
diflerent, becauſe their are more Dumces than able Men. 

The Module of the following Deſign, and the Method of deciphering is 
the ſame with what went before; viz. That paſſing a Perpendicular through 
the Center of the Column the whole height of the Order, I divide the Semi- 
diameter of the Pillar at the foot into thirty Minutes which compoſe the My. 
dule, upon which I afterwards regulate all the Members as well for their 
height as ſailings over, and projecture of their Profiles, ſtill beginning by this 
Central line of the Column, that ſo the poſition of each individual part be 
exactly adjuſted and preciſely in its place. This is ſo perſpicuous, and has 
been ſo oft repeated, that there can remain no poſſible difficulty. 

As to what now concerns the whole Maſs,the Column contains ſeventeen Mo- 


duls, comprehending the Baſe and Capitel. The Pedeſtal with its entire Baſ- 


ſament, Cymatium, and that Zocolo or Plynth above wrought with a Feſtoon 
(which in my judgment makes a part of it, as rendring it a perfect Cube, of 
all Geometrical proportions the molt regular and ſolid and conſequently moſt 
agreeable to this Structure) has in height three Moduls, a very little leſs: 
Ihe Baſe of the Column contains preciſely one, and the Capital two thirds of 


4 Modul. | 
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Palladio, and Scamozzi upon the Tuſcan Order. 


Aving declar'd my opinion touching the uſe and form of the Tuſcan 

Order after the manner of the Antients; I will now deſcribe to you 

after what faſhion our Modern Maſters have handled it, and in what repu- 

tation it is at preſent amongſt all our Workmen, who in regard of the mean- 

neſs of ſo poor a Compoſition ſurname it the Ruſtick Order, and that with 

reaſon, there being ſo little probability that the Tuſcans would ever own or 
acknowledge it in ſo wretched a condition. 

Andrew Palladio, of all the Moderns the moſt judicious, and to whom in 
this Collection we have afhgn'd the moſt eminent place, preſents us with two 
Profiles ; One whereof is ſo plain, that is has only a Summer of Timber co- 
vered with another piece inſtead of a Coping and Corona for the Entablature of 
the Column; and 1 conceive he 1magined it ſhould have no other from what 
Vitruvius has written of it. But finding this Compoſition too meanly handled 
to merit the honour of an Order, this induſtrious Architect went and ſearch- 
ed amongſt the old relicks of Amphitheaters, which are thoſe enormous maſ- 
ſes of Architecture where the ſolidity of the building was more requiſite than 
the ſpruceneſs and curioſity of the Orders; till in fine he diſcover'd in the 
Arena's of Verona, Polo, and other places, a certain Order which he conceived 
one might call the Tuſcan, in imitation whereof he compoſed this: For he did 
not tye himſelf preciſely to follow one rather than the other; but from many 
he form'd and ordain'd this, which I have rather choſen than any of the o- 
ther Maſters. That of his Companion Scamoxxi might paſs tolerably well 
had he not aſhgn'd him a too great conformity with the Dorick, and not ſomuch 
as once mention'd where he had ſeen any like it; fo as being altogether Mo- 
dern, and near as rich in Mouldings as the Dorick it ſelf, it were much bet- 
ter to make uſe of the Antick; this being nothing confiderable for a build- 
ing, but for its cheapneſs and the ſaving of tine. 1» | 

The height of the Column with its Baſe and Capitels is of ſeven Drameters 
only according to Palladio: Scamoxxi allows to his ſeven and an half. 
Ihe Entablature contains always a fourth part of the Column. 
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96 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAP. IIL 
| Serlio and Vignola upon the Tuſcan Order. 


W have ſeen in the precedent Chapter the Tuſcan Order of our Modern 
Architects in its moſt advantageous luſtre ; but methinks it is ex- 
*remely decay'd here, eſpecially in the Profile of Serlio, where the whole is 
indeed too plain and particular, being the only Perſon who has allow'd to 
every Member of the Order in general, Baſe, Capitel, Architrave, Freeze 
and Cornice like an altitude; this equality being here but a falſe kind of Pro- 
grins and wholly repugnant to what Architecture has borrowed from the 
Optics. 

e has in this reſpect proceeded more rationally, adding to each Mem- 
ber what it might diminiſh of its magnitude by the diſtance from the Eye; 

and therefore he has made the Cornice ſomewhat higher then the Freeze or 
Architrave. 
Serlio allows his Column but fix Diameters ; though Vitruvii (whom he 
always ſtrives to follow) gives it ſeven in his Chapter where he treats of 
Building Temples after the Tuſcan manner, which is the ſeventh of his fourth 
Book. 

Vignola, as to what imports the Column, conforms himſelf to Pitruvius; 
burt for the Mouldings of the Capitel and Cornice is govern'd wholly by his 


particular Fancy. 


The Entablature both in the one, and the other of theſe two Profiles con- 
fiſts of a quarter of the Column. DO 
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F\WERE altogether a fruitleſs Study, and but labour loſt to continue 
any longer in queſt of this Order after other Architects, beſides thoſe 
four, whoſe Deſigns J have lately produc'd : I am therefore reſolv d to pro- 
ceed no farther ; conſidering withal, that thoſe who remain, are (for the 
moſt part) of Vitruviuss School, from whence it is exceedingly difficult to 


collect any thing more eſſential to the Tuſcan Order, than the meer ſimple 


form of the Baſe and Capitel, which are already deſcrib'd in the Profile of 
io, whereof the Repetition would be but ſuperfluous. As to what concerns 
the Entablature, fince there remains extant no antient, well-confirm'd and 
poſitive Example, nor indeed ſo much as any intelligible Deſcription of it in 
the Writings of Vitruvius, I ſhall make no great reckoning of their Invent:- 
ons. I have likewiſe obſerv'd, that Leon Baptiſta Alberti (the very beſt of 
thoſe which remain after Damel Barbaro) has ſpoken of it but curſorily on- 

as in truth making no account of it, and without giving us ſo much as a 


1 
2 As little does he eſteem the Compoſita, of which Vitruvius too has 


been altogether filent. 


with the Modern 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Compounded Order. 


HE Compounded Order which has hitherto obtain'd the firſt rank a- 
mongſt the Moderns, will find it ſelf extreamly debas d in this ſevere 

and exact review, which I have made upon the five Orders; and where 
(without at all regarding the Opinion of the /ulgar, and the Judgment of 
others that have written before me) I value nothing unleſs it be conforma- 
ble to ſome famous and antient Example, or to the Precepts of Vitruvius that 
Father of Architects; that ſo (if poſſible) I may at laſt re-eſtabliſh the Art 
on its genuine Principles, and original purity from whence thoſe licentious 
Compo * of our late Workmen have fo exceedingly perverted it (under the 
pretext, forſooth, of this fain d Name of the Compounded Order) that there 
hardly remains ſo much as the leaſt Idea of regular Architecture in it, ſo 
ſtrangely thoſe Orders which contributed to it degenerated into Confuſion, 
becoming even Barbarous themſelves by this extravagant Mixture. But as 
tis a thing very difficult to ſubdue and reduce ſome Spirits to their Devoir 
when once they have taken a bent and are abandon'd to Libertmiſm; ſo, nor 
do I pretend to gain any Diſciples, or be ſo much as nate thoſe who have 
thus preſuptuouſly taken upon them to be Maſters, becauſe they are either 
grown too old in their deprav'd Guſto, or aſhamed to ackowledge their miſ- 
take; reſovling rather to periſh in their own en by obſtinately defend- 
ing it, then be ſo ingenious as to reform it. I addreſs my Diſcourſe then 
to thoſe Perſons only, who having not as yet their Imaginations prepoſleſs'd, 
prſerve their Judgment more entire, and are better di{pos'd to diſcern thoſe 
charming Beauties and Originals of the Antient Arebitecture, acknowledg'd 


for ſo many Ages, confirm'd by ſuch a multitude of Examples and fo uni 


verſally admired. Now for as much then as it is a thing of main Importance 
that we ſeaſon our young Spirits with an early Tincture, and begin betimes 
to ſettlein them theſe Ideas, I do ever at firſt propoſe to them the ſame Mo- 
dels that have been left us by thoſe great Genius s, as ſo many Pilots and Com- 
paſſes ſteering the direct Courſe to the Art and ſaving them from that Pro- 


penſion which they naturally have to Novelty, the very Rock and Precipice 


of the firſt Inclinations of the French, which being once overpaſs d, Reaſon 
does then begin to take the Helm, to conduct and let them fee things ſuch 
as they ought to be, that is to ſay, in their Principles, without which it 
will be altogether impoſſible to acquire more than a very ordinary and ſuper- 


ficial comprehenſion of them; and thoſe who travel by any other Path 


grope like blind Men in the dark, and walk unſecurely, without ever find- 
ing any real ſatisfaction in their Work: For the vain complaſance of Igno- 
rent Men, be it that they take it from themſelves (as commonly they do) 


or that it be deriv'd to them from ſuch as are like them, tis ſo empty and 


falſe a Joy as it oftentimes turns to ſhame and confuſion ; whilſt the true and 


ſolid 
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104 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 
ſolid praiſe which is attributed to the Merit of knowing Maſters, and the 
excellency of their Workmanſhip, is never obnoxious to this ſelf-deception. 


Now how little ſoever it be a Man poſſes of the Idea of this high Man- 


ner of the Antients and the greatneſs of their Thoughts, he ſhould ſoon 
perceive the meanneſs and Impertinency of our Modern Compoſitions, when 
in the midſt of ſo many Examples of the incomparable and only Arch:ted- 
ure of the Greeks; which was the or nament and ſplendour of the Antient 


Rome ( whoſe very Ruines and Veſtia's render her yet Auguſt above all the 
Cities of the World) theſe wretched and trifling Spirits indigent in the 


midſt of ſo great abundance, depart from the right way which theſe great 
Maſters have opened to them, taking a devious path to purſue an abortive 
of Architecture, or the evil Genius of the Art rather, which has introduc'd 
it ſelf amongſt the Orders under the Title of Compoſtta, the favour of Mens 
ignorance, and the indiſcreet Preſumption of 1 know not what pitiful new 
Architects, who have made it their Fools bauble, and clad it in ſo many 
Apiſh and Capricious Modes, that 'tis now become a ridiculous Chimera, and 
like a Proteus not to be fixt to any conſtant Form; ſo as it would be alto- 
gether Labour in vain, an idle and fooliſh Enterprize for us to ſearch after 
it here through all its wild and unlimited extent, fince it has neither Rules 


nor Meaſures, Principles, Species, nor particular Propriety, and fo by conſe- 


quence not to be comprehended under the name of an Order. It would in 

truth (in my Opinion) be neceſſary for the good of the Art, and the Re- 

putation of Architeclure, that this Monſter were altogether ſmother'd, and 

that ſome more pertinent and ſpecifick name were given to thoſe excellent 

Profiles which we encounter amongſt fore Antzquitzes of the grand Deron 

which ( from I know not what Tradition) 1 * the Compounded Or- 
ayo 


) Sr 
der; a Name altogether Novel, not ſo muc ce mentioned by Hitruvius, 


and which is in earneſt too general and uncerta to ſute with a regular Or- 
der: and that ſince they refer the Glory of its Invention to the Romans, 
it were much more proper to call it the- Ronin or Latin Order, as Sca— 


moxxi has judiciouſly enough done, and be, obſerv'd, that its Capitel 


(by which alone it differs from the Corinthia is of a more maſſy and 
leſs elegant Compoſition, whence he conceives th Order ſhould not be plac'd 
upon the Corinthian, leſt the weak be hurthen d with the ſtronger : To which 
he might alſo add, that they can never conſiſt in the ſame Work together, 
as | have elſewhere demonſtrated, and that this is ſo perſpicuous that it admits 
of no poſſible extenuation : However, thoſe who would take Advantage of 


this evil Practice and Abuſe of the Moderns to do the contrary, might have 
a way to eſcape by this Aſinine-Bridge: For the Importance is very inconſi- 


derable in compariſon to that unbridFd Licence which now- a Days reigns 
amongſt our Compoſiters of the Compoſuta, who not only change the rank of 
the Orders, but reverſe and overturn even all their Principles, undermin- 
ing the Foundations of true Architecture to introduce a new T ramontane 
more barbarous and unſightly then even the Gothick it ſelf. But to all 
this let us reply (in confuſion of its Inventors) That an Archited ſhould 
no more employ his Induſtry and Study in finding out new Orders, 
to ſet a value upon his Works, and render himſelf an able Man: 
then ſhould an Orator, to acquire the Reputation of being Eloquent, in- 


yent 


— — A EE 


Ty 


| 


with the Modern. 105 
invent and mine new Words that were yet never ſpoken ; or a Poet compoſe 
Verſe of another Cadence and meaſure then what are preſcrib'd and are in 
uſe ; this Affectation being altogether puerile and impertinent : Or, admit 
one would upon ſome occaſion to take any ſuch Liberty, it ought to be ſuch 
Diſcretion, and ſo to the Puarpoſe, that the reaſon thereof ſhould to any 
one appear immediately: Thus it was the Antients made uſe of it, but 
with ſo great Caution, as that they have confin'd their entire Licence to the 
ſole Form of the Capitel, of which they have deviſed an hundred gentle 
Compoſitions, and to ſome Subjects peculiar, where they ſucceeded incompa- 
rably, and out of whoſe Limits one cannot ( whithout manifeſt impertinen- 
cy) employ it any work whatſoever. I will therefore chooſe two or three 
Examples amongſt a good number of Deſigns which lye by me of that moſt 
famous Pyrro Ligorio, found out and obſerv'd by him in ſeveral Places of 
Italy, with a diligence ineſtimable. But let us firſt conclude our prime Subject, 


which is to form the Roman Compoſita, and make of it here as regular and 
preciſe an Order, as any of the former Four. I propoſe )for this effect) two 


antick Profiles, both of them excellent in their Kinds ; one very rich and 
full of Ornament taken from the Arch of Titus at Rome; and the other 
much plainer indeed, but great and proud, being that of the Arco de Leoni 
at Verona. * 

If theſe two Inftances ſuffice not our Reader, he may make his Election 
of others more to his liking, or fix upon any of thoſe who beſt pleaſes him 
of the Author's following, which I have therefore expreſly collected together, 


and amongft which I acknowledge my particular eſteem for Palladio. 
| 1 4 , 75 f 1s, 
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C HA P. v. 
A Profile Compoſita taken frim the Arco de Leoni at Verona. 


Efore I propoſe this Compoſita for Model, I ſhall firſt endeavour to pre- 

vent and elude certain Objections which our Criticłs poſſibly raſe, leſt 
they impute it to my inadvertency ſhould I paſs them by in filence. The firft 
is, that the Cornice is defective for want of the Corona: The other is the 
naked placing of the Dentelli, without any ſeperation on the Freeze : Third- 
ly, the exceſſive height of the Freeze: and 1 that the three Faces of 
the Architrave are all inverted from the ordinary Poſition: and finally, that 
the Plinth of the Baſe is a great deal too high, being compared to the reſt. 
To all theſe Objections I might reply in a word, that in a Buſineſs of Archi- 
tedure the reaſon is allowable fince J produce an antick Example, univer- 


fally approv'd and ſuch as this is: Beſides I add, that the very name of Com- 


pounded ſeems to infer a kind of Liberty, and that therefore an Architect 
might ſometime be juſtly permitted to take it, as occaſion may ſuggeſt, ei- 
ther by introducing into the Order, or retrenching from it what he thinks 
moſt conducible and proper to his Defign ; provided it be diſcreetly manag'd, 
as it has been judiciouſly obſerv'd in this Profile, where the Author being 
to make an extraordinary large Freeze for the more commodious placing of 
many Figures which concern'd his Subject, would ſpare from the Cornice 
what he had uſurped of more then the regular Proportion of the Freeze did 
permit him. To this purpoſe it was he cut off and abated the Corona, though 
intruth a conſiderable Member, but which is yet (as far as J can collect 
from other Inſtances) not abſolutely neceſſary ; fince in the Temple of Peace 
at Rome (one of the moſt ſtupendious Works of Antiquity ) the Cor nice 
though Cormthian has no Corna at all, notwithſtanding that the Architect had 
the Field ſo open before him. And L. Baptiſta Albert: ( whoſe Authority 
is greatly prevalent amongſt our modern Maſters) without any other reaſon 
for it then that of his own Guſto, has given none to this Cormthian Order. 
Now as concernig the Compartment of the Swaths and Faſcie of the Archi- 
rave, whoſe poſition here ſeems ſomewhat prepoſterous, tis (to ſpeak ſeri- 
ouſly ) a little extraordinary, however I well remember to have ſeen others 
which were like it, and Palladio produces us one Example of it towards the 


end of his fourth Book taken from a Temple of Polo in Dalmatia, of the Co- 


rinthian Order, the Architecture whereot is exceedingly rare and antick ; 
and there I alſo find that the Baſe of the Column hath a Plynth likewiſe of an 
_ exceſſive thickneſs, as indeed ours has, which ſupplied the Place of a Zocolo. 
Thus you have both Reaſon and Example ſufficient for the Anſwer of every 
Objection. But from hence one may alſo judge, that this Profile ſhould not 
be employ'd in Work without extraordinary Diſcretion, and indeed ſome 
kind of Neceſſity. That which I ſhall produce in the following Initance 1 
more regular to Particulars, and by conſequence more agreeable to all ſort- 
of Works : But the general Proportion both of the one and other is ſufficient- 
ly equal. The Column it ſelf has ten Diameters, and the Altitude of the En- 


tablature amounts to a fourth part of the Column. / ; 
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e 
A Profile of the Compoſita taken from the Arch of Titus 


at Rome. 


HE incomparable Idea of this Compoſita, and the richneſs of its Or- 
aaments makes me conjecture that the Inventor thereof might poſſibl 
accompany Titus at the Expedition and Siege of Feruſalem; and that it was 
there he had contemplated the divine Architecture of the Temple of Solomm, 
in imitation of which (though in a very ſlender Copy, compar'd to that mi- 
raculous Edifice, and eſpecially in a different Order) he would ſhew how 
ſtudiouſly he had conſider d it. This Conjecture of mine has for its foun- 
dation that the Triumpba! Arch from whence I have drawn it is the very 
ſame which they erected to the Glory of that Emperour at his return from 
that famous enterprize : And the Archited who happly contriv'd the Ord- 
nance, and the whole Preparation of the Day of Triumph, judiciouſſy intro- 
duc'd into his Work (which was to make the moſt noble and laſting part of 
it) the Figures of the principal Spoils of the Temple, as that of the Golden 
Candleftick with its ſeven Branches which ſtood in the Sanctuary, and the Gold- 
en Table upon which was ſet the Bread of Propoſition together with ſome o- 
ther Utenhils to this day extant in the Work. 

Moreover the Arch has this conſiderable amongſt others yet remaining of 
the Antzents, that 'twas the firſt and very Original of this kind of Structure; 
and albeit there have been ſince made ſome more ſupmtuous for greatneſs of 
Bulk and Magnificence, this is yet of a better hand, and more exquiſite 
WWorkmanſhip then any of them. 5 

I give you the Elevation in Per ſpective as well to gratifie the Curioſity of 
thoſe who affect this Art, as that I may alſo contribute ſomething to the 
Beauty of the Deſign ; and beſides that ſuch as never ſaw the Original, may 

in ſome ſort judge of the Effect which it produces. 
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106 A Parallel of the antient Architeclure 


CHAP. VI. 
Palladio, and Scamozzi ufon the Compoſita. 


A Nire Palladio propofing this Profile of the Compoſuta, which he alſo 
names the Latin Order (to make it ſpecifically differ from ſome others 
which bear the ſame appellation) gives us a general Maxim for its Proporti- 
on, which is to make it reſemble the Corinthian, the Form only of the Capi- 
tel excepted. And though he add that this Order, ought to be ſomewhat 
more deck'd and gay than the Corinthian, tis to be underſtood in reference 
only to thoſe who allow the Cormthian Column but nine Diameters (as 
himſelf does) whereas this ſhould ever have ten. | 
Scamoxxi's Profile has not ſo good a grace as that of Palladio, nor is it in- 
_ deed ſo exact in regularity of its Entablature with the Column, where it wants 
but three Minutes upon the Total to make it preciſely a fifth; for though 
this be a very ſmall matter, yet ſince it had been better to have a litle exceed- 
ed than come ſhort (the Antients commonly allowing a whole fourth, 
or at leaſt two ninths) the defect is the more eaſily perceiv d. But what is 
yet worſe, is, that in the Compoſition of the Cornice he has accumulated fo 
many ſmall Members one upon the other, as renders it trifling and a little 


_ confuſed. 
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Serlio and Vignola upon the Compolita. 


Am aſtoniſh'd at this laſt Production of poor Serlia, who having till now 
_ reaſonably well conducted the firſt Orders of Architecture under the di- 
rection and Government of Vitruvius fails miſerably at the very Port juſt as 
his Pilot has deſerted him: And what does moſt of all ſurprize me, is, that 


the Man's Genus (which was to intimate a mean and trifling Manner) 


ſhould revolt in ſuch an inſtant and change into fo ſtrange an Exceſs. I was 
at firſt reſolv d to have ſuppreſs'd this Profile (for the Credit of the Perſon) 
had it not been to wrong his Competitor Yignola, and fo fruſtrate him of the 
great Advantage which upon this occaſion he has over him, finge in the 
precedent Orders J have ſometimes conceived him his inferiour. I ſhall not 
dwell long upon the particulars which in this Compoſition to me ſeem defect- 


ive; becauſe I ſhall ſooner have finiſh'd in ſaying once for all, that there is 


nothing as it ſhould be, though the Cornice be taken from, and (as the Au- 
thor pretends ) follow'd ſtroak for itroak after that of the fourth Order of 
the Coloſſeum, which is indeed one of the moſt renowned Veſtigia's of Anti- 
tiquity, and an admirable piece of Architedure. But one had need of a ve- 
ry ſteddy head to be able to climb ſuch an height without ſhaking ones judg- 
ment. He ſhould have conſider'd that this Collofſean Structure being a Maſs 
of a prodigious altitude had need of ſome Sopbiſlications from the Opticks to 
make it appear regular to the Eye; and that therefore there would be an Er- 
rour and Miſtake in ſumming up the dimenſions and equpomdinum of its 
Members ata more moderate diſtance with the ſames Meaſures and Propor— 
tions. This inadvertancy has made him ſlip into another Fault much more 
groſs and unpardonable ; for he places upon a ſmall and pitiful Caputel (after 
his own Mode) the whole weight of the Coloſſeum, that is to ſay, a G. 
gantick Enablature which compoſes the Corona of this prodigious Edifice. 
This fo monſtrous Medley appears more here than in the Author ; becauſe 
he has defign'd it very flightly, and in fo ſmall a Volume (in his fourth Boy: 
and ninth Chapter where he explains this laſt Order) that one can hardly 
diſcern the Form of the Principal Members. 
Dignola has proceeded with a great deal more exactneſs and judgment in 
his Deng, which he has allo Profifd very neatly, and in a large Volume 
that renders it commendable and of uſe to Workmen : He allows in this 
Compoſition the fame Meaſures and Proportions that he does to the Cormthion 
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114 A Parallel of the antient Architecture 


CHAT 


Of a certain Ornament called the Fret. 


Rehitecture is in all this 7. reatiſe ſo extreamly jealous of thoſe Liber- 


tines that have the Raſnneſs of daring to corrupt the Forms of her 
Proſiles by their capritious Inventions, that ſhe even refuſes Entrance to all 
kind of Novelty whatſoever: This it is which has put me in Mind of the 
Promiſe I made to preſent you here with ſome extraordinary Deſigns of 
C apitels drawn from the Anticks : But conſidering that they can ſerve for 
no uſe in any ſort of Structure at preſent, as being only proper for the 
Pagan Deities, and that we have now no more Jupiters, Neptunes, or 
other Gods of that Age, for whoſe Temples theſe kind of Capitels were 
ſingularly appropriated, by Repreſentations ſpecifical to every Subject; 
I conceiy'd it better to remove thoſe Baits which ſerv'd likewiſe but to 
awaken the ill Genius of our Workmen to imitate and coppy after them. 
Jo ſupply then their Places with ſome other Thing which ſhould be pro- 


fitable and without Reproach I have made a very curious and rare Col- 


lection of a certain Ornament which they call the Fret, and of which the 


Ancients made great uſe, taking infinite Delight in compoſing variety of 


Sorts, as this Deſign will ſhew you. This Ornament conſiſts in a certain 
interlacing of Two Lifts or ſmall Fillets, which run always in parallel 
Diſtances equal to their Breadth with this neceſſary Condition, that every 


Return and Interſection they do always fall into right Angles; this is fo 


indiſpenſable that they have no Grace without it, but become altogether 
Gothick, There is One (amongſt the Ten] here preſent you) that conſiſts 
but of a ſingle Fillet, which nevertheleſs falls it ſpace exceedingly well, and 
makes a very handſom ſhew. The Ancients did ordinarily apply them up- 
on even and flat Members, as upon the Face of the Corona and Eves of a 
Corince under the Roofs, Planceres and Cielings of Architraves ; alſo about 


the Doors, and on the Plinths of Baſes, when their Torus and Scotias were 


carv'd alſo they do rarely about Platfonds and upon Gound-Works. 


The end of the SECOND PART. 
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My moſt Honoured Friend, 
Sir CHRISTOPHERWREN, K. 
Surveyor of His Majeſties Buildingsand Works. 
SIR, e Ps 


Hat I take the Boldneſs to Adorn this Li:tl- 
Work, with the Name of the Maſter of the 


Reputation) J have no Excuſe for; but an Ambiti- 
on of Publicly Declaring the great Eſteem I have 


ever had of Your Vertues and Accompliſhments, 


not only in the Art of Building, but thro all the 
learned Cycle of the moſt Uſefull Knowledge and Ab- 
fraſer Sciences, as well as of the molt Polite and Shi- 
ning: All which is ſo juſtly to be allow'd You, that 
You need no Panegyric, or other Hiſtory to Eternize 
them, than the greateſt City of the Univerſe, which You 
have Rebuilt and Beautified, and are {till improving: 
Witneſs the Churches, the Royal Courts, State] 

Halls, Magazines, Palaces, and other Public 

Structures; beſides what You have Built of Great 
and Magnificent in both the Ilaiverſities, at Chelſey, 
and in the Country ; and are now advancing of the 
Royal Marine Hoſpital at Greenwich, Sc. All of them ſo 
many Trophies of Your Skill and Induſtry, and 
Conducted with that Succeſs ; that if the whole Ar: 
of Building were loſt, it might be Recover'd and found 


again in St. Pauls, the Hiſtorical Pillar, and thoſe o- 


ther Monuments of Your Happy Talent and extra- 
ordinary Genus, 

I have named St. Pauls, and truly, not without 
Admiration, as oft as I Recall to Mind (as frequent- 


ly 


Works, (whoſe Patronage alone can give it 
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ly I do) the {ad and deplorable Condition it was in, 


when (after it had been made a Stable of Horſes, and 
a Den of Thieves) You, (with other Gentlemen, and 


the Conteſt) 
on 1 out of whoſe A/bes this Phænix is Riten, and 


my ſelf) were by the late King Charles, nam'd Con- 
mi ſſioners to Survey the 1 N and to make 
Report to His Majeſty, in Order to a ſpeedy Repara- 
tion: You will not, I am ſure, forget the Strugle we 
had with ſome, who were for patching it up any how, 
(fo the Steeple might ſtand) inſtead of New-Building, 
which it _—_ er needed: When (to put an end to 

ve Days after, that Dreadful Conflagrati- 


was by Providence Defign'd for You: The Crrcum- 
ſtance is too Remarkable, that J could not pals it over 
without Notice. I will now add no more, but beg 


Your Pardon for this Confidence of mine ; after ] 
have acquainted You, That the Parallel (to which 


this was Annex'd) being out of Print, I was Impor- 
tun'd by the Book-Seller, to add ſomething to a New 
Impreſſion ; but to which I was no way Inclin'd, till 
not long fince, going to St. Pauls, to Contemplate 
that Auguſt Pile, and the Progreſs You have made, 
{ſome of Your Chief Work-men, gratefully Acknow- 
ledging the Aſſiſtance it had afforded them; I took 
this Opportunity of doing my ſelf this Honour, 


who am, 
$1K 
Wotton, 21, Tour moſt Humble Servant, 
Feb. 169, 
J. EvEIIX. 
To 


14 


| | 


TO THE 


READER 


tefture with the Modern, (which many Years 
ſincel made Eng/:/b) bad at the end of his Treatiſe 
begun to explain a few of the hard Words, Technical Terms 
belonging to the Art; the Etymologies whereof he thought ne- 
ceſſary to interpret: And as I ſaid, they are but a few indeed, 
compared to thoſe which remain, about a Dozen at the miſt ; 
nor was it neceſſary be ſhould exceed that number, in a Coun- 


proper Expreſſuns of the Terms of the Arts unto which 
they addict themſelves, than ours for the moſt part are; and 


„for it exceeds very little more) I have in lieu thereof conſide- 
- Wl rably enlarg'd upon this Occaſion, by a more fimſt}d and com- 
k Wl pleat enumeration of the ſeveral Parts and Members of the 


, Orders, as they gradually ſucceed one another in Work, 
luftrated with more full and exact Definitions (than by any 


has yet been attempted for the Benefit of our Countrymen.) 
hope my Adventure may find both Pardon and Acceptance. 
Nor let. any Man imagine we do at all obſcure this Deſign by 
adorning it with now and then a refiwd, and Philological 
reſearch ; ſince whilſt I ſeek to gratify the Politer Students 
of this Magnificent Art, I am not in the leaſt diſdainful of the 
loweſt Condeſcentions, to the Capacities of the moſt Vulgar 
lladerſtandings; as far at lealt as the Defects, and Narrow- 
refs of our Language will extend, which rather grows, and 
cbounds in Complemental and Impertinent Phraſes, and ſuch 
froth (as Sir H. Wotton well obſerves from Gualterus 
Riviuss incomparable Verſion of Vitruvius in the Ger- 
man Tongue, and is now ſo far out-done by the Learned 
Perault) than in the ſolid Improvements of it; by either 

pre- 


HE Author of the Parallel of the Ancient Archi- 


try where Workmen are generally more intelligent in the 


therefore, if waving the formal Tranſlation of that Page 
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The PREFACE. 


ly, thoſe who are a little Converſant in the Saxon Writers, 
clearly diſcovered by what they find Innovated, or now grown 


Obſolete, that we have laſt more than we bave gain d; andas 
to Terms of uſeful Arts in particular, forgotten and loſt 6 


World of moſt apt and proper Expreſſiuns which our Forefathers 
made uſe of, without being Oblig d to other Nations: Aud what 
care the French have taken upon this Account only, may in part 


be judged from that pretty, me brief Eſſay des Mervellles 


de Nature, & des plus Nobles Artifices, Sc. but eſpeci- 
ally by the late Dictionaries, wherein the proper Terms of the 
moſt V ulgar, as well as more Polittvd Arts are Induftriouſly 
delivered, whilſt (to ſpeak Ingenuouſly) I find very little Improve- 
ment in the moſt Pretending Lexicons and Nomenclators yet 
Extant ; that of Bernardinus Baldus only upon Vitruvius 
excepted ; which yet 15 neither after my Method, nor for 
gur Workmens turn, being a Book of Price, and written 
in the moſs Learned Tongue. It is a very great Deficient 
indeed, and to be deplor d; that thoſe induſtrious Compilers 
did make it no more their Buſineſs to gratifie the Warld witl 
the Interpretation of the Terms of ſo many uſeful Arts, Imean 
the Mechanical: Adrianus Junius has deſerved well on 
this Occaſion, to bis great Commendation ; and much it wert 
to be Viſbed, that ſome Univerſal and Practical Genius would 
conſummate what he has ſo happily begun, and that not only in 
the Arts IIliberal (as they are diſtinguiſhed) and things Arti- 
ficial ; but furniſh us likewiſe with more exatt Notices of thi 
ſeveral and diſtindt Species of Natural Things; ſuch 4s 
are the True Names of Birds, Fiſhes, Inſects, Stones, Co- 
wi. IOUrS, Sc. in which divers Wortby * Members of the Royal 


2-5.me- SOCICLY, have already made ſo conſiderable a Progreſs ; frce i 


rel, Char- . 


leton, 10 then, and not till then, our LexiCons will have arrived ti 


Ray, & their deſired Perfection, and that Men will be taught to (peat 


Farris (ike Orators indeed) Properly on all Subjects, and obliged 


mt ueful £1 Celebrate their Labours. 


Techni- 
cum. 


J. EvELI IN. 


preſerving or introducing what were truly needful : And real- 
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ARCHITECTS and ARCHITECTURE, 
| TOGETHER 
With an Hiſtorical, aud Etymological Explanation of certain TER MS 


particularly Afected by 1 RC HIT ECTS, e. 
FFF 


T H E Knowledge of this Sumptuous, Magnificent and Uſe- 


ful Art for having been firſt deriv'd to us from the Greeks, 


we ſhould not without infinite Ingratitude either ſlight, 
or innovate thoſe Terms which it has pleaſed them to Impoſe 
upon the particular Members and Ornaments belonging to the 
ſeveral Orders; and that as well for the Veneration which is due to 
Antiquity, as that by Comprehending the Signification of them, 
we may with the more Facility and Addreſs, attain to the Intelligence 
and Genuine Meaning of what the Maſters in this Profeſſion have de- 
liver'd to us in their ſeyeral Writings and Works; nor to inſiſt up- 
on (What is yet not to be deſpis d) the Decorum of ſpeaking Pro- 
perly, in an Art which the greateſt Princes and Potentates of the Harth, 
have Vouchſafed to Honour by ſo many Signal and Illuſtrious Mo- 
numents, as do to this Day conſecrate their Memories to Poſterity. 
Since the Agent docs always precede the Action, and the Perſon or 


Workman is by Natural Order before his Work; we are by an Architect hid. 


to underſtand, A Perſon Skilful in the Art of Building: The Word 


is Ache, a Compound in the Original, and ſignifies Fabrum præ- 
fectus, or if you will, Informator, which the Preſident, Superintendent, 
or Surveyor of the Works does fully expreſs ; his A/ being relative 
to the Fabri that are under him, as the Opera or Labourers are 

Subſervient to them. 5 
Budeus calls him. Struforum Princeps; and ſuch a Perſon as is capa- 
ble of rendring a Rational, and Satisfactory Accompt of what he 
takes in Hand. Ratiocinatio autem eſt, que res fabricatas ſolertia, ac 
ratione proportionis demonſlrare atque explicare poteſt. Vitr. I. 1. c. 1. 
So our Maſter; and ſuch a one it ſcems was that Philo the Athenian 
Architect, of whom the Orator, Neque enim fi Philonem illum Ar- 
chitectum, qui Athenienſibus Armamentarium fecit, conſtat perdiſerte 
populo rationem operis ſut reddidiſſe, exiſtimandum eſt Architecti potius 
ar- 
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Account of Architects 

artiſicio diſertum quam Oratoris fuiſſe, de Orat. 1. Seeing his Know- 
ledge and Ability in this Faculty did not at all Eclipſe and Diminiſh 
his Eloquence and other excellent Parts, but rather added to them; 
and this I urge to ſhew that it was no mean thing for a Man to ar- 
rive to the Talents of an accompliſh'd Architect; as he that ſhall 
take his Character out of Vitruvius will eaſily conclude; Itaque A. 
chitedti (ſays he) qui fine literis contenderunt, ut manibus eſſent exe. 
citati, non potuerant efficere ut haberent pro laboribus Authoritatem; as 
if Hands could do little in this Art for their Credit without Letters: 
Nay, ſo Univerſal will this great Dictator have him; that in thoſe 
Duodecim neceſſaria, he ſums up no leſs than Jwelve rare Qualities 
which he would have him furniſhd withal; Itaque eum & Ingenioſum, 
&c. I will but only touch them: 1. He muſt be Dociland Ingeni- 
ous. 2. He muſt be Literate. 3. Skilful in Deſigning and Drawing. 4. 
In Geometry. S. Optics. 6. Arithmetic 7. Hiflory 8. Philoſophy. 
9. Muſick. 10. Medicine. 11. Nay, in Law; and 12. Aſtrology ; and 
really, when (as in the following Chapter) he there aſſembles his 
Reaſons for all this, you will be both ſatisfied with them, and Ju- 
ſtify his Curioſity. Not that an Architect is obliged to be an Accu- 
rate Ariſtarchus in Grammar, or an Ariſtoxenus in Muſick, an Appelles 
or a Raphael for Deſigning; in ſum an exact Profeſſor in all theſe Fa- 
culties, ſed in his non Imperitus: Sufficient it is he be not totally a 
Stranger to them; ſince without Letters he cannot conſult with 
Authors: Without Geometry and the Graphical Arts, he will never 
be able to meaſure out, and caſt the Area; draw the Plot and make 
the Scale: Being Ignorant of the Optic he can never well under- 
ſtand the due placing of his Lights, Diftance, Magnitude and Di- 
menſions of Ornaments: By the aſſiſtance of Arithmetick he Cal- 
culates the Proportions of the ſeveral Orders, ſums up his Accompts, 
and makes an Eſtimate of the Charge: Being Read in Hiſtory he 
comes to Diſcourſe of the Reaſons, and Original of many particular 
Members and Decarations, the Height, Improvement, and Decay 
of this Art; why the Greeks inſtituted the Order of the Caryatides, 
and the Perſian Entablatures were ſupported by Slaves ; how the 
Corinthian Capitels came to be adorn'd with Foliage, the Ionique with 
a Matron-like Voluta, &c. By the ſtudy of Philoſophy he arrives to 
the Knowledge of Natural Things, and is able to diſcern the qua- 
lit) of the Elements, and the Materials which he makes uſe of: 
From fome Inſight in Medicine he can Reaſon of the Temperature 
and Salubrity of the Air, and Situation: Muſick will aſſiſt him in 
contriving how in Churches, Tribunals and Publick Theatres, Men 
may with beſt Advantage hear the Preachers, Magiſtrates and Actors 
Voices: Without ſome Tincture inthe Laws, he cannot be ſecure of 
his Title ; and being wholly Ignorant of Aſtrology, Poſition and In- 
fluences of the Celeſtial Bodies, the Days, Winds, Weather, Equi- 


HOXES 


and Are hi tect ure. 


res, and Courſe of the Heavenly Orbs (as to Bruits) paſs over 
without Obſcry ation, Benefit, or Prevention of their Effects. To 
this Purpoſe (though much more at large) Vitruvius: But by this 
you may ſec how neceſſary it is, that an accompliſh'd Maſter-Builder 
ſhould be furniſh'd beyond the Vulgar, and J have been the longer 
in the Repetition, not only that I may adyance his Reputation, and 
for Encouragement 3 but to ſhew that in the proper Notion (and as 


the great Plato has ſomewhere deſign d him) Nullus Architectus uti- Phat; 4s 
tur manuum Opera, ſed utentibus præeſt. An Architect is not to be ta- & 


3 


no, 
Ito bit 


ken for the commonly illiterate Mechanick, (which may bring it into 


Contempt) but for the Perſon who Szperintends, and Preſides over 
him with ſo many Adyantages : Yet neither is this to the Diſhonour 
of the meaneſt of thoſe Excellent Workmen, who make uſe of their 


Hands and Tools inthe groſſer Materials, ſince God himſelf, and Na- 


ture, the Univerſal Builders, are by Tranſlation truly ſtyl'd Architects, 
both as to what they have excogitated ſo wiſely, and wrought fo 
Artificially. 3 8 | 1 

Be this then ſpoken of the Superintendent in particular, whom for 


Diſtinction ſake and the Character aſſign'd him we may name Ar- 


chirelus Ingenio: For ſince to the Perfection of an accompliſk'd 


Building there were three Tranſcendencies required: 1. Strength, 2. 


Utility, and 3. Beauty, for the apt Diſtribution, Decor and fitneſs, 


Symmetrie and Proportion 3 there was likewiſe neceſſary as many Ca- 


pacitics ; and that beſides the judicious Head there ſhould be a Skil- 
ful Hand, to which let us add, Architectus Sumptuarius, a full and 
overflowing Purſe: Since he who bears this may juſtly be alſo ſtiled 


2 Builder, and that a Maſter one too; as being the Perſon at whoſe. 


Charge, and for whoſe Benefit the Fabric is crected; and it is indeed 
the primum mobile which both begins, and conſummates all deſigns 
of this Nature; for if that ingredient come once to fall ſhort, Men 
build their Monuments, inſtead of their Houſes, and leave Marks of 


Diſhonour for Tables of Renown, Homo ifte cepit edificare & nequi- bal. 8: 


vit perficere, This Man began to Build, and was not able to finiſh. 
Yer thus have I known ſome Excellent Perſons abus d; who truſting 
to the Computation of either Diſhoneſt, or Unskilful Arrifts, 
have been forc'd to deſiſt, fit down by the Loſs, and ſubmit to the 


Reproach : But fo it ſeems would not the Greeks ſuffer themſelves vi in 


to be Over-reach'd ; when thoſe great Builders of Epheſtans (who 
knew ſufficiently what a Miſchief it was to the Publick, as well as 
Private Men) ordaind it for a Law; That if a Clerk undertook a 
Work, and ſpent more than by his Calculation it amounted to, he 
ſhould be obliged to make it Good out of his own Eftate ; whilſt they 
moſt Liberally and Honourably rewarded him, if either he came 
within what was firſt deſign d, or did not much exceed it. And this 
was eſteem' d ſo reaſonable (upon conſideration how Rory ONE 

erſons 


Przf. lib; 
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Account of Architects 
Perſons had been undone, and Magnificent Structures left Imperfect) 
that Vitravius writing to the great Azguſtus concerning this Subject, 
wiſhes the ſame Conſtitution were 1n force at Rome alſo : But thus 
I have done with our Architectus Sumptuarius. I come to the 
Manuarizs the third and laſt, but not the leaſt of our Subſidiaries ; 
for in him I comprehend the ſeveral Artizans and Workmen, as Ma- 
ſons, Stone-cutters, Quarry-men, Sculptors, Plaſterers, Painters, Car. 
penters, Foyners, Smiths, Glaziers, and as many as are neceſlary for 
carrying on of a Building till it be arriv'd to the Perfection of its firſt 
Idea. But tho' it is not (as I ſaid) expected that theſe ſhould trouble 
themſclves with much Learning, or have any thing to do with the 
Accompliſhments of our Maſter Superintendent: Yet, ſince an 
Exact and Irreprochable Piece of Architecture ſhould be #934 tot ius 
Matheſes, the Flower, and Crown as it were of all the Sciences Mathe- 
matical, it were infinitely deſirable that even every Vulgar Workman 
whoſe Calling 1s Converſant about Building, had attained to ſome 
Degree of competent Knowledge in the more eaſy and uſeful Princi- 
ples of thoſe Lineary Arts, before they were admitted to their Free- 
dom, or employed in Deſigns of Moment. And truely, if a tho- 
rough Inſight of all theſe (as undoubtedly they are) be neceflary :- 
a good Artiſt; J know no Reaſon but ſuch a Perſon (however it 
hath pleaſed our Univerſities to Employ and Decree their Chaires) 
might with very juſt Reaſon be alſo numbred inter liberalium diſci- 
plinarum Profeſſores, and not thruſt out as purely Mechgnical, inter 
opiſicis, a Converſation hitherto only admitted them; as if Talking, 
Speculation and Theories, were Comparable to uſeful Demonſtrations 
and Experimental Inowledge; in a Word, the very Name Imports 
an Excellency above other Sciences; ſo as when the * Hrator would 
Expreſs a Superiority above them, for its vaſt Extent and Compre- 
henſion; he mentions Architecture with the Firſt, diſtin from the 
Iliberal: Great Pitty then I ſay it is, that amongſt the Profeſſors of 
Humanity (as they call it) there ſhould not be ſome Lectures and 
Schools endowed and furniſh'd with Books, Inſtruments, Plots, Types 
and Modells of the moſt excellent Fabricks both in Civil and Military 
Architecture, where theſe moſt Noble and Neceſſary Arts might be 
Taught in the Eugliſb and Vulgar Tongue, retriev'd to their Proper, 
and Genuine Significations; and it is to be hoped, that when his Majeſty 
ſhall perfect his Royal Palace of White-Hall according to the Deſign, 
he will in Emulation of thoſe Heroes, Francis the Firſt, Henry the 
Fourth, Coſimo de Medices, the Dukes of Urbin, Richlieu, and other 
Munificent Spirits, Deſtine ſome Apartments for the Eaſe and Encou- 
ragement of the ableſt Workmen in this, as in all other ſeful, 
Princely and Sumptuous Arts: 1 mean for Printers, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, &c. by ſuch Liberal Honoraries as may draw them from 
all Parts of the World to Celebrate his Majeſty by tlieir Works to 
= Poſte- 


and ArchiteBure. 5 


poſterity, and to Improve the Nation: From ſuch a Bounty and 
Proviſion as this it appears to have been, which made Vitrudius to Vitrur. f. 
leave us thoſe his incomparable Books, that we have now enjoy'd 17.1, . 
for ſo many Ages; For ſo he acknowledges it to the Great Augüus, 
Cum ergo eo beneficio eſſem Obligatus, ut ad exitum Vitæ non haberen; 
inopiæ timorem, &c. 

I might upon this Occaſion ſpeak ſomething here concerning the 
Matter and Form of Buildings, which after the Perſons who under- 
take them, are their moſt Solid and Internal Principles; but 1 pur- 
poſcly paſs them over at preſent, becauſe they do not properly be- 
long to this Diſcourſe, but to ſome more intire Treatiſe of the 
whole Art than is yet extant amongſt us, and to be delivered by 
ſome Induftrious Perſon who ſhall oblige the Nation with a thorough 
Examination of what has already been written by Vitruvius |. 2. c. 3. 
ad 9. Palladio 1. c. 2. Leon Alberti I. 2. c. 45. 46. Don Barbaro |. 11. 
Sir H. Wotton in his Conciſe and uſeful Theorems, Deſpodes, 
D Avitar, Perault, Blondel, and others; and in what ſhall be found 
moſt Beneficial for our Climat; it were I fay, becoming our great 


Needs that ſome Ingenious Perſon did take this in Hand, and Advance 


upon the Principles already eſtabliſh'd, and not fo Acquieſce in them 
as if there were a Von Ultra Engraven upon our Columns like thoſe of 
Hercules, after which there remained no more to be diſcovercd ; at 
leaſt in the Apprehenſion of our Vulgar Workmen, who for want of 
ſome more ſolid Directions, Faithful and eaſy Rules in this Nature, fill 
as well whole Cities as Private Dwellings with Rubbiſh and a thouſand. 
Infirmitics, as by their want of Skill in the Profeſſion, with the moſt 
ſhameful Incongruities and Inconveniences in all they take in Hand; 
and all this for want of Canons to proceed by, and Humility to learn ; 
there being hardly a Nation under Heaven more conceited of their 
Underitandings and Abilitics, and more impatient of Direction than 
our Ordinary Mechanicks: For let one find never fo juſt a Fault with 
a Workman, be the ſame of what Miſtery ſoever, immediately he ſhall 
reply, Sir, I do not come hither to be Taught my Trade, I have 
ſerv'd an Apprenticeſhip, and have wrought ere now with Gentlemen 
that have been ſatisfied with my Work, and ſometimes not without 
Language of Reproach, or caſting down his Tools, and going a- 
way in Wrath ; for ſuch I have frequently met withal. I do not 
ſpeak this to diminiſh in the leaſt from the Capacity and Apprehenſion 
of our Nation Who addict themſelves to any of the moſt Polite and 
Ingenious Proſeſſions, but to Court them to more Civility, and to 
Humble the Ignorant: For we daily find that when once they arrive 
to a thorough Inſpection and Addreſs in their Trades, they Paragon, 
it not Excced cven the moſt Exquiſite of other Countries, as we 
may ſec in that late Reformation and Improvement of our Lock- 
Smiths work, Joyners, Cabinet-makers and the like, who — oy 

ulgar 
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Vulgar and Pitiful Artiſis, are now come to Produce Works as Cur;: 


ous for the Filing, and admirable for their Dexterity in contriving 
as any we meet with abroad, and in particular to our Smiths and 700. 
ners, they Excell all other Nations whatſoever. 
But as little Supportable are another Sort of Workmen, who from 
a good Conceit of their Abilities, and ſome Lucky Jobb (as they 
call it) do generally Ingroſs all the Work they can hear of, while in 
the mean time they Diſdain almoſt to put their own Hands to the 


Tool, but for the moſt part employ their Apprentices, or ſome other 


Ignorant Journey- men; as if the Fame of their Maſters Abilities did 
any thing contribute to the well Performance of Work undertaken, 
whilſt in the Interim He hardly appears himfelf till all the Faults be 
ſlubber'd over, the Remedy either impoſſible or expenſive, and our 
Maſter ready to receive his Money, which ſuch Gentlemen Mecha- 
nicks commonly conſume on Eaſe and Bravery, being puffed up with 
an empty Conceit of their own Abilities, which (God knows) is very 


Indifferent, and the leſs for want of Exerciſe and Humility : A Pract- 


ice contrary to the Uſage of all other Nations, that even ſuchas by 
their Knowledge in this Kind, have Meritoriouſly attained to the 
Titles of Military Dignity, have notwithſtanding purſued their 
Employments and Callings in Perſonal Cares and Aſſiduous La- 
bours, to their eternal Fame fo long as one Stone ſhall lie upon ano- 
ther in this World, as I could abundantly exemplifie in the Works of 
Cavalieri Fontane, Bramanti, Sanſovino, Baglione, Bernini, Fiamingo, 


&c. whoſe egregious Labours, both before, and fince the Accumu- 


lation of their Honours, do fufficiently juſtifiy what. I report con- 
cerning them. And that all ſuch may know I reproach no Man out 
of Spleen or the leaſt Animoſity to their Perſons (for ſuch as are 
not Guilty will never be offended at my Plainneſs, or take this for a 
Satyr) I cannot but exceedingly Redargue the want of more Ac- 
quaintance in theſe ſo neceſſary and becoming Arts even in moſt of 
our Mobility and Gentry, who either imagine the Study of Architect- 
ure an abſolute Non-neceſſary, or Forſooth a Diminution to the reſt 
of their Education, from whence proceeds that miſerable loſs of fo 
many irrecoverable Advantages during their Travels in other Coun- 
tries, as appears at their return; whereas if they were truly conſi- 
dered, there is nothing which does more properly concern them, as 
it Contributes to their external Honour, than the Effects of this Illuſtri- 
ous Art: Beſides, theſe being Perſons of better Parts, are moſt 
likely to be furniſh'd with the beſt Abilities to learn, and ſo conſe- 
quently enabPd to examine, and direct ſuch as they ſhall ſer on 
Work, without reproach either to their Conveniency or Expence 
when they at any time Build, not forgetting the Ornament and Luſtre 
which by this means Rich and Opulent Structures do add to the Com- 
monwealth ; there remaining at this Day no one particular, N 
Wnic 


and Architecture. 


which Egypt, Syria, Greece, nay Rome her ſelf (beheld in all their 
State, Wiſdom and Splendor) have been more admir'd and celebrated; 
than for the Glory, Strength and Magnificence of their Incomparable 
Buildings; and even at preſent, the moſt noble Youth of Italy are 
gencrally ſo well furniſh'd with Inſtructions touching this Laudable 
Art, that the Knowledge of Architecture (and to ſpeak properly in 
its Terms, &c.) is univerſal, and ſo cheriſh'd, even in Men of Ob- 
ſcure extraction, that (as is already inſtanc d) Architects (I mean 
the Manuary as well as Ingeniary) have been, and are yet often re- 
warded with Knighthood, and the Art profeſs d as a moſt becoming 
and neceſſary Accompliſhment in divers of their Academies : Add to 
this the Examples of ſo many great and illuſtrious Perſons as (with— 
out mentioning thoſe our Mafter has recorded in the Preface to 
his ſeventh Book) I might here bring upon this Theatre, famous for 
their Skill and Encouragement of this Sumptuous Art: Emperours, 
Kings, Popes, Cardinals and Princes innumerable, who have all 
of them left us the permanent Monuments of it in the ſeveral places 
| of their Dominions, beſides the infinite Advantage of well manag- 
ing of great and Pablick Expences, as well as the moſt Private and 
economical, an handſom and well contriy'd Houſe being built at a 


T the ſeveral Habitations of our Gentry both in City and Country. 
But I have done, and I hope all that love and cheriſh theſe Arts, 


> Wand particularly that of Architecture, will not be offended at this Zeal 
of mine in beſpeaking their Eſteem of it; ſince if I have ſaid any 
ching in Reproof of the Errors cither of the Perſons who pretend to 
Wi, or of the Works which they do to its Diſgrace; I have only ſpoken 


thus diſcourſe of the Accompliſhments of our Artifls, and defects of 
the Pretenders, I my ſelf be found Logodædalus, and as they ſay, Ar- 
chitectus Verborum only, I proceed from the Perſon to the Thing. 
Architecture, conſider'd as an Art, was doubleſs (as all others 
were) very Mean and Imperfect at firſt ; when from dark Caverns, 


their rude Trunks, cover'd with Sods of Turf or Sedge, to protect 
themſelves from the Injuries of the Weather, and Wild-Beaſts (as at 
preſent Savage People do) Men liv'd not much better Accommodated, 
than Beaſts themſelves, wandring from Place to Place; either to Hunt, 
and in queſt of Food, or to find Paſture ; where like the Nomades, 
with little Care or Labour, they make them Huts again, to ſhelter 
themſelves as before; till coming into ſome more Fertile and Fruit- 
ful Country, and finding no more neceſſity of ſtraying farther, or 


ſtantially and Commodiouſly ; and as Plenty, their Families and - 
vility 


far leſs Charge, than commonly thoſe irregular Congeſtions, rude 
and brutiſh Inventions, which generally ſo deform and incommode 


it that both may be reformed and made the better. But leaſt whilſt 


hollow Trees, deſpicable and ſorry Hovells and Cabanes, made with 


removing ſo often; they then tis likely begun to Build more Sub- 


— 
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vility increas d; began to Inlarge, and make their Habitations, as 
well leſs Rudely, as more Convenient ; procceding in tract of time 
to great Politeneſs, and tothat height of Splendor and Magnificence ; 
as at laſt, Ingenious Men, from long Experience ſtill advancing in 
Improvements, began to frame ſuch Rules and Precepts for Build. 
ing, as ſhould anſwer to all thoſe Perfections deſirable in a Building, 
namely, Solidity, Uſe, and Beauty, and this Art was called, 

Architeftura, a Tcrmderiv'd from the Greek Subſtantive *Apurucriinus, 
and which is by ſcme taken for the Art it ſelf, by others for the 
Work, cdi icio ipſo & Opera, (by us for both) is thus defin'd; Scien 
tia pluribus diſciplinis, & variis eruditionibus ornata ; cujus judicio pro- 
bantur, omnia que 4 cæteris artibus perficiuntur, opera. Architecture 
(ſays our Maſter Vitruvius) is a Science qualified with ſundry c ther 
Arts, and adorn'd with variety of Learning, to whoſe Judgment 
and Approbation all other Works of Art ſubmit themſelves. Or 
rather in ſhort, and as effectual cujus præceptis diriguntur, & judicio 
probantur, &c. for ſo it ſeems to be more explicite; ſince in a Gec- 
metrical Problem there are both the Conſtruction, or Direction Operis 
faciendi, which theſe Præcepta define; and alſo, the Demonſtration or 
Probation Operis jam jacti, which is ſpecified by the Judicium in the 
Vitruvian Definition. 1 conceive therefore the firſt part to be the 
more Eſſential and Inſeparable; the latter to be but the Reſult of 
the former, and no more Ingredient into the Art, than the Image of 
ones Face in a Glaſs is conſtitutive of the Man. 

But to forbear any farther Gloſs, you ſee what a large Dominion 
it has, and I might go on: Ea naſcitur ex fabrica & ratiocinatione, 
to ſhew that ſhe is the Daughter of Building, and Demonſtration 
Then, (for fo I affect to render it) that Building is the reſult of an aſſt 
duous and manual Practice or Operaion upon apt Materials according 10 the 
Mode! propounded ; and laſtly, That our Raciocination is an Ability i 

Explicating what we have done by an Account of the juſt Proportions ; Ins 
Word, it is the Art of Building well, which (taken in the large 
Senſe) Comprehends all the forts and kinds of Buildings whatſoever 
of which there are more eſpecially Three ; which tho! differing in 
their Application, Deſign and Purpoſe, are yet ot necre Relation to 
one another, and therefore not improperly, under the fame Deno- 
mination, with their reſpective Adjuncts of Diſtinction: For In. 
ſtance, The Building of Ships, and other Veſſels for Sailing, War 
and Commerce, c, is call'd Naval Architecture: The Art of Forti- 
fication and Defence of Places Military Architecture; which, tho' un- 
der the ſame Rules and general Principles, whereby to work and 
precced (but indeed making uſe of different Terms of Art) yet pals 
they under the ſame general Name of Archite&ure. Now for as 
much as there's only One of theſc, which properly concerns the pre- 
ſent Subject (as being indeed the moſt Eminent, and Firſt in Queer. 
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We are here to underſtand by Architecture, the Art and Skill of 
Civil Building for Dwelling-Houfes, Commodious Habitations, and 
more publick Ediſices. 

What pretence this part of Architecture has to both the other 
kinds, namely, the Naval and Military; the Foundation and Build- 
ing of Cities, Walls, Towers, Magazines, Bridges, Ports, Moles and 
Havens, abundantly ſhew ; together with what our Great Maſter Vi- 
truvius has taught in the Conſtruction of divers Machines, and War- 
like Engines, as well for Offence as Defence: and to ſhew how Re- 
concileable all theſe different forts of Building are to one another; 
we have a Modern, but an Illuftrious Inſtance, in that Surprizingly 


| Magnificent Piece of Art, the Pentagonal Palace erected for Cardinal 


Alexander Furneze at Caprarola (within twenty Miles of Rome) by 
char Excellent and Skillful Architect Vignola, one of the Firſt Rank 
and Claſs of Artiſts in the foregoing Parallel. | 


With Reaſon therefore, as well as Right, has the Surveyor of his 


| Majeſties Works and Buildings, both the Military, as well as Civil Ar. 


chitecture, properly under his Intendeney and Inſpection, by a Grant 
(as [ nave heard) of many Hundred Years paſt. But 
To Enlarge on the ſeveral Heads of Civil Architecture (of which 


there are very many) would be to Extend this Diſcourſe to a length 
not ſo proportionable to that which is deſign d: Let it then Suffice 


to take Notice, That it is the Ancient Greek and Roman Architecture 
only, which 1s here Intended, as moſt entirely anſwering all thoſe 
Perfections requir'd in a Faultleſs and Accompliſh'd Building; ſuch, 
as for ſo many Ages were ſo Renowned and Reputed, by the Uni- 


verſal Suffrages of the Civiliz d World, and would doubtleſs have 


ſtill ſubſiſted, and made good their Claim, and what is Recorded of 


them; had not the Goths, Vandals and other Barbarous Nations, 
Subverted and Demoliſh'd them, together with that Glorious Empire, 


where thoſe ſtately and pompous Monuments ſtood ; Introducin 


in their ſtead, a certain Fantaſtical and Licencious manner of Build- 


ing, which we have ſince call'd Modern (or Gothic rather) Congeſt- 
ions of Heavy, Dark, Melancholy and Monkiſb Piles, without any 
juſt Proportion, Uſe or Beauty, compar d with the truly Antient: 
So as when we meet with the greateſt Induſtry, and expenſive Car- 
ving, full of Fret and lamentable Imagry ; ſparing neither of Pains 
nor Coſt ; a Judicious Spectator is rather Diſtracted and quite Con- 
founded, than rouch'd with that Admiration, which reſults from the 
true and juſt Symmetrie, regular Proportion, Union and Diſpoſition 3 


Great and Noble manner, which thoſe Aguſt and Glorious Fabrics 


of the Ancients ſtill Produce. 


It was after the Irruption, and Swarmes of thoſe Truculent Peo- 


ple from the Worth; the Moors and Arabs from the South and Eaſt, 
over- running the Civiliz d World; that wherever they fix d them- 


ſelves, 
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ing as well as the Eye with the more Majeſty, and ſolemn Greatneſs; tho 
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ſelves, they ſoon began to Debauch this Noble and Uſeful Art; 
when inſtead of thoſe Beautiful Orders, ſo Majeſtical and Proper 
for their Stations, becoming Variety, and other Ornamental Ac- 
ceſſories; they ſet up thoſe Slender and Miſquine Pillars, or rather 


bundles of Staves, and other incongruous Props, to ſupport incum- 


bent Weights, and pondrous Arched Roofs, without Entablature , 
and tho' not without great Induſtry (as M. D Aviler well obſerves) 
nor altogether Naked of Gaudy Sculpture, trite and buſy Carvings; 


tis ſuch as rather Gluts the Eye, than Gratifies and Pleaſes it with 


any reaſonable Satisfaction: For Proof of this (without Travel- 
ling far abroad) I dare Report my ſelf to any Man of Judgment, 
and that has the leaſt Taſte of Order and Magnificence ; If after he 
has look'd a while upon King Henry the VIith's Chappel at Weſtmin- 


fter ; Gaz d on its ſharp Angles, Jetties, Narrow Lights, lame Sta- 


tues, Lace and other Cut-work and Crinkle Crankle ; and (hall then turn 


his Eyes on the Banqueting-Houſe built at White- Hall by Inego Jones 


after the Anticnt manner; or on what his Majeſties preſent Szrveyor 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren has lately advanc'd at St. Paul's; and conſider what 
a Glorious Object the deſign d Cupola, Portico, Colonads and other (yet 
Unfiniſh'd) Parts, will then preſent the Beholder : Or compare the 
Schools and Library at Oxford with the Theatre there; or what he has 
lately Built at Trinity College in Cambridge, and ſince all theſe at Greenwich 
and other Places(by which time our Home- Iraveller, will begin to have a 
juſt 7dea of the Antient and Modern Architecture) I ſay, let him well con- 
ſider, and compare them judiciouſſy, without Partiality and Prejudice; 
and then Pronounce, which of the two Manners ſtrikes the Underſtand- 
in ſo much a Plainer and Simple Dreſs, Conforme to the Reſpective 
Orders and Entablature; and accordingly determine, to whom 
the Preference is due: Not as we faid, that there is not ſomething 
of ſolid, and 0dly Artificial too, after a fort: But then the Univer- 
ſal and unreaſonable Thickneſs of the Walls, Clumſy Buttreſſes, 
Towers, ſharp pointed Arches, Doors, and other Apertures, with- 
out Proportion; Non-Senſe Inſertions of various Marbles imper- 
tinently plac'd ; Turrets, and Pinacles thick ſet with Mznkies and 
Chimæras (and abundance of buiſy Work and other Incongruities) 
diſſipate, and break the Angels of the Sight, and ſo Confound it, 
that one cannot conſider it with any Steadineſs, where to begin or 
end; taking off from that Noble Aier and Grandure, Bold and Grace- 
ful manner, which the Antients had ſo well, and judiciouſly Efta- 


bliſhd: But, in this ſort have they, and their Followers ever ſince 


fill'd, not all Europe alone, but Aſia and Africa beſides, with Moun- 
tains of Stone, Vaſt, and Gygantic Buildings indeed; but not Wor— 
thy the Name of Architecture: Witneſs (beſides frequent Erect- 
ions in theſe Kingdoms, Inferior to none for their utmoſt mer 

| | ances 
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ances) what are yet ſtanding at Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Salisbury, 
Peterborow, Ely, Wells, Beverly, Lincoln, Gloucefler, York, Durham, 
and other Cathedrals and Minſters: What at Utrecht, Harlem, An- 
verp, Strasburg. Baſil, in the lower and upper Germany: At Amiens, 
Paris, Roan, Tours, Lyons, &c. in France; at Milan, Venice, Florence, 
nay in Rome her ſelf : In Spain, at Burges, and Seville, with what 
che Moors have left in Athambrant, Granada. The Santa Sophia at 
Conſtantinople ; That of the Temple of the Sepulchre ar Jeruſalem (at 
the Decadence at leaſt of the Art.) The Zerifs Palace at Morocco, 
c. beſides the innumerable Monaſteries and Gloomy Cells, built in 
all theſe Places by the Chriſtians, Greeks, Latines, Armenians, Moors, 
and others ſince the Ruin of the Empire ; and compare them (al- 
moſt numberleſs as they are) with One St. Peter's at Rome only, 
which, with the reſt of thoſe venerable Churches, Superb and Stately 
Palaces there and at Naples, Florence, Genoa, Eſcurial, Paris, Amfter- 
dam, &c. were yet all but ſorry Buildings, till Bramante, Raphael, 
Mich. Angelo, Palladio, (Bernini, ) and other Heroes and Maſters of 
our Parallel, Recover'd and even Raiſed this Art to Life again, and 
Reſtor'd her to her Priſtine Splendor and Magnificence, after fo te- 
dious and diſmal a Night of Ignorance and Superſtition, in which 
Architecture had lain Buried in Rubbiſh, and ſadly deform'd for fo 


| many Ages: The fame may likewiſe be affirm'd of all thoſe other 


Arts attendant upon her, Sculpture and Painting eſpecially, and in- 
deed of Letters, and all good Learning too, which had about this 
time, their Reſuſcitation alſo ; In a Word, and after all that has been 


ſaid of Architecture Ancient, or Modern; tis not we ſee enough to 


Build for Strength alone (for ſo thoſe Gothic Piles we find ſtand their 
Ground, and the Pyramids of Agypt have out- laſted all that Art and 
Labour have to ſhew) or indecd for bare Accommodation only, with- 
out due Proportion, Order and Beauty, and thoſe other Agreements, 
and Genuine Characters of a Perfect, and Conſummatc Building; 
and therefore an Art not ſo eaſily attain'd by every Pretender, nor 


| in Truth at all; without a more than ordinary Diſpoſition, accom- 


panied with Judgment, Induſtry and Application ; duc Inſtruction, 


and the Rules of Art Subſervient to it. Thus Accompliſh'd, an Ar- 


chitect is perfectly qualified to anſwer all the Tranſcendences of this 
Noble Art, which is to Build Handſomly, Solidly and Uſefuby. 

We have already ſpoken of Workmen, and Manuary Aſſiſtants, in 
the foregoing Paragraphs, without whoſe more than ordinary Skill 
and Diligence, the Learned'ſt Architect miſtakes the Shadow, for 
Subſtance, umbram, non rem conſecutus videtur, and may ſerve to rear 
a Tabernacle, not Build a Temple, there being as much difference 
between Speculation and Practice in this Art, as there is between 
a Shadow and a Subſtance; but with what Advantages thoſe Per- 
ſons proceed who both know, 00 can apply, I have — 
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Demonſtrated; and when we conſider that the whole Art conſiſts in 


the moſt Exact and Elegant Order imaginable, it is not to be won- 


dered there have been ſo few able Men of the Profeſſion: Sir H. Vot- 
ton, who reckons thoſe two Parts for one, that 1s, the fixing of 
the Model to a full Expreſſion of the firſt Ida, paſſes (with our Ma- 
fter) to the Species or kinds of this Diſpoſition. | 

Taxis, or as Architects call it, Ordonance ; as defincd by our 
Maſter, to be that which gives to every part of a Building the 
juſt Dimension, relating to its Uſes Mr. Perault ſuppoſes neither fo 
explicit, nor as the Thing it ſelf requires, or anſwerable to the In- 


tention; which he takes to conſiſt in the Diviſion of the Plan or 


ſpot of Ground on which one intends to Build; ſo to be wt qa 
ed and laid out (as to the Dimenſion of the reſpective parts, refer- 


ring to their Uſe) as conſiſts with the Proportion of the whole and 


intire Fabric; which in fewer Words, I conceive differs little from 
the Determinate Meaſures of what's aſſigned to Compoſc the ſcve- 
ral Appartments ; to which ſome add, Thar which gives the utmoſt 
Perfection to all the Parts and Members of the Building: But (to 


proceed with the Learned Commentator) tis the judicious Contri. 


vance of the Plan or Model, which he means by Crdonance here: As 
when, for Inſtance, the Court, the Hall, Lodgings and other Rooms are 
neither too large, or too little: . g. That the Court afford conve- 
nient Light to the Appartments about it, and be large enough for 
uſual Acceſs; That the Hall be of fit Capacity to receive Company: 


The Bed. Chambers for Perſons of Quality, and others: Or elſc 


when theſe Diviſions are either too great, or too ſmall, with Reſpect 
to the Place: As a very large Court would be to a little Houſe, or 
4 little Chamber in a Great and Noble Palace: Whereas Diatheſis, 
Diſpoſition, is where all the Parts and Members of a Building are 
aſſign d their juſt and proper Places, according to their Quality, Na- 
ture, Office, Rank and Genuine Collocation; without Regard to the 
Dimenſion or Quantity, which is another Conſideration, as Parts of 
Architecture; tho' ſtill with Relation to its Perfection. Thus the 
Veſtibule or Porch, ſhould precede the Hall; The Hall the Parlor, 
next the Mithdrawing- Room, which are of Ceremonie, I ſpeak (as 
with us in Exgland) where the Firſt Floore is commonly fo Compoſed 
of : The Anti-Chambers, Bed-Chambers, Cabinets, Galleries and Rooms 
of Parade and State in the Second Stage, ſuitable to the Expenſc 
and Dignity of the Owner: I ſay nothing of the Height, and other 
Dimenſions; becauſe there are Eſtabliſh'd Rules : But it is what ! 
have generally obſerved, Gentlemen (who are many times at con- 
ſiderable Charges in otherwiſe Handſome and Convenient Houfes) 


moſt of all to fail in; not allowing Decent Pitch to the reſpective 
Roomes and Appartments, which] find they conſtantly Repent when 


tis too late: One ſhould ſeldom therefore allow leſs than Fourteen Feet 
| 5 to 


and Architecture. 


to the Firſt Floore; Twelve, or Thirteen to the Second, in à dwelling 
Houſe of any conſiderable Quality; to greater Fabrics, and ſuch as 
approach to Palaces, 16, 18, 20, Oc. with Regard to other Capa- 
cities: Nor let the leſs Benign Temper of the Clime (compar'd with 
other Countries) be any longer the pretence ; ſince if the Building 
and Finiſhing be Stanch; the Floors well lay'd ; Appertures of Doors, 
and Windows cloſe 3 that Objection is anſwered ; The ſame Rules as 


to the Conſequence of Rooms and OVeconomie is to be obſerved in the 
Diſtribution of the other Oices, even the moſt Inferior, in which 


che Curious conſult their Health, above all Conveniency ; by de- 
ſigning their beſt Lodging-Chambers towards the Sun-riſing'; and fo 
Libraries, Cabinets of Curioſities and Galleries, more to the North, 
affording the leſs Glazing and fitteſt Light of all other to Pictures, 
c. unleſs where ſome unavoidable Inconvenience forbid it. Ano- 
ther great Miftake, I lixewiſe have obſerv d to be the Cauſe of many 
Errors as Incurable; namely, a Fond, Avaritious, or Obſtinate Re- 
ſolution of many; who having choice of Situations ; for the ſpa- 
ring of an old Hitchin, Out-Houſe, Lodge or Vulgar Office; nay 
and ſometimesof an Antient Wall, a fine Cuick:ſet Hedge, particular 
Tree or two or the like; continue to place the Nen-Building upon 


| the Old Foundation, tho never ſo much awry and out of all Square; 
| and (as often J have ſeen) neere ſome Bank of Earth, which can- 


not be moy'd ; pleas'd with Front or Gaudy Out- ſide, whilſt all is 


| Gloomy and Melancholy within, and gives Occaſion of Cenſure to 
| the Judicious, and Reproach to others; In a Word, I have very 
rarely, or as ſeldome found a New.: Building joyn'd with any tolle- 


rable Decency or Advantage, to an Old one, as a Young and Beau- 


tiful Virgin, to an Old, Decay'd and Doating Husband : I might al- 
moſt affirm as muchconcerning Repaires, where there are great Di- 


lapidations; Since by that time they have Calculated all Expences of 
pulling down and patching up; they might have Built Intirely 
New from the Ground, with the fame, and oftentimes, with leſs 
Charge; but with abundance more Beauty and Conveniency: Fre- 
quent Inſtances of like Nature might I produce, and of ſuch as 
have too late Repented ; But I am to beg Pardon for this Tranſcur- 
fron, for which I have no other Apology, than that ſince another 
Edition of this Piece is never likely to come under my Hand again; 
| have taken the Liberty of this to ſpeake my Thoughts the more 
freely; not without hope, that ſome may be Edified by it, and 
have Cauſe to thank me for it. — 


To return therefore whence I diverted; I now proceed to the 


proper Argument, and Deſign of this Diſcourſe, which concerns 
the Terms of Architecture, with ſuch Improvements as fall in with 
the Subject: Not that our Politer Workmen do not underſtand them 


well; but for the Benefit, and Inſtruction of the lefs knowing ; or 
uch 
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Inc bnogra- 
phia. 
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ſuch, who, tho Learn d, and knowing in other Arts, may hap- 


ly not have much conſider d this, and the firſt is, 5 
Ichnography, by which we are to underſtand the very firſt Deſign 
and Ordinance of a Work or Edifice, together with every Partition 
and Opening, drawn by Rule and Compaſs upon the Area or Floor, 
by Artiſts often call'd the Geometrical Plan or Plat-forme, as in our 
Reddition of the Paralle! : The Greeks would name it i 2224) Ve. 
ſtigii Deſcriptio, or rather Veſtigium Operis, the ſuperficial cfformati- 
on of the future Work, which our Groundeplot does fully interpret. 
This is properly the Talent and Work of the Chict Archite or Sur- 
de yor himſelf (and indeed the moſt Abſtruſe and Difficult) by which 
he expreſſes his Conception and Idea for the Judicious Collocation, Ido- 
neous and apt Diſpoſition, right Caſting and Contrivement of the 
ſeveral Parts and Rooms according to their diſtinct Offices, and Uſes. 
for as Ordonation imports the Quantity, ſo does this the Cxality of the 


Building, but of this already, to this ſucceeds 


Ort bogra- 
phia, 


Orthography, or the erect Elevation of the ſame in Face or Front 
deſcrib'd in Meaſure upon the former Idea, where all the Horizontal 
Lines are Parallels: Some do by this comprehend the Sides like- 
wiſe (but ſo will not I) tobe ſeen as well within as without the Model. 
It is in Truth but the ſimple Repreſentation of that Part oppoſite 
to the Eye of the Beholder, and thence by Italian I Alzato or / 
Impiedi, facciata and Frontiſpiece, without Shadows or other de- 


ceptions, and the Second Species of Diſpoſition. The laſt is, 


1 enogra- 


plia. 


Profile, 


Scenography, or (as ſome) Sciography, which is the ſame Object 
elevated upon the ſame Draught and Centre in all its Optical Flexures, 
Diminucions and Shadows, together with a fore- ſhortning of a Third 
Side, fo as the whole Solid of the Edi ſice becomes viſible in Perſpective 
(as they ſay) becauſe compoſed of the Three Principal Lines uſed in 
that Art, 2172. that of the Plan or Plot, belonging to the firſt Idea ; 
that of the Horizon or Eyc- line, which denotes the Second; and the 


Line of Diſtance which makes the Third with all its Adumbrations and 


ſnadowings, which diſtinguiſhes it from what they call the Profile 


ſignified by the Edging ſtroaks by ſome call'd out Lines, and Contours 


only, without any of this Solid finiſhing. From all which it appears, 
That not the bare Idea, or Species (as the Term is in Vitruvius) or as 
others, the various Kinds of Diſpoſition is to be underſtood ; but the ſe- 
veral Deſigns and Repreſentations of the Proviſion : Sceing in Truth, 
theſe three Praughts upon Paper, belong as much to the Ordonance as 
the Diſpoſition ſhewing and deſcribing the Meaſures and Dimenſions of 
the Inſpective Parts, Order and Poſition: From theſe three Ideas then 


3 it is, that ſame Eurythmia, Majeſtic and Venufta ſpecies Adi ſicii docs 
e Reſult, which Creates that agreeable Harmony between the ſeveral 
Dunenſions; ſo as nothing ſeems Diſproportionate, too long for 
this, or too broad for that, but Correſponds in a Juſt and Regular 
| Syn- 
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Symmetry and Concent of the Parts with the whole: For Symmetry, 
is the Parity and Equality between the Parts Oppoſite ; ſo as one be 
not bigger, higher, longer, ſhorter, cloſer, or wider than the o- 
ther: Suppoſe a Column ſwelling more at one fide than the other; 
and not as thoſe who thought it to Conſiſt in the proportion of ſome 
Principle Part or Member only, Capite! or Cornice, groſſer or pro- 
jecting farther than the Order permits; which ſeem two different 
Things; whilſt Proportion among Architects conſiſts in ſuch an agree- 
ment and conſent as we find in every well limb'd and composd 
Living Animal, of whatever Species or kind ſocver, where the due 
Make of each Member of the Body denominates the Compleat- 
neſs of the Figure, be it Statue, or the Life; and the fame in 
Building, and the parts thereof; in a Word, where Conve- 
_ Strength and Beauty meet and render it accompliſh'd. 
Laſtly, 8 1 

De, which is not only where the Inhabitant, and Habitation Dc 
ſuite, ſeeing that is many times accidental; but where a Building, 
and particularly the Ornaments thereof, become the Station and Oc- 
cafion, as Vitruvius expreſly ſhews in appropriateing the ſeveral Orders 
to their Natural Aﬀections ; ſo as he would not have ſet a Corinthian 
Column at the Entrance of a Priſon, nor a Tuſcan before the Portico 
of a Church, as ſome have done among us, with no great Regard to 
the Decorum : Here therefore it 1s, That the Judgment of an Architect 
ought to be Conſulted, ſince even in the Diſpoſition of the Offices 
of our moſt private Houſes, we find no where greater Abſurdities 
committed, whilſt we many times find the Hitchin where the Par- 
hour ſhould have been, and that in the firſt and beſt Story, which 
ſhould have been damned to the lowermoſt and the worſt. 

Philander ſeems to be in ſome doubt whither the Architect did af- 


ter all this make a Model of his future Work, but at laſt reſolves it W 


in the Afirmative for many Reaſons, ita enim futura deprehenduntur 
errata, & minimo impendio, nulloque incommodo, &c. for fo (ſays he) 
future Errors may be timely prevented, with little coſt, and without 
any trouble before the Remedy proves incorrigible. Now tho per- 
haps an accompliſh'd Architect needs it not, yet as there is nothing 
certainly ſpar'd to leſs purpoſe, and more to the detriment of Build- 
ers than the ſmall Expence of making this Prototype; ſo it bas been 
known that ſome Excellent Maſters have without Reproach, cauſed 
ſeveral to be made of the ſame Building, and for the better and 
which ſhould be fram'd with all its Orders, and Dimenſions, by the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome skilful Joyner, or other Ingenious Artiſt in ſome 
ſlight Material, which may be to remove, uncover and take in pie- 
ces, for the Intuition of every Contignation, Partition, Paſſage, and 
Aperture without other Adulteration by Painting or gaudy Artifice, 
bur in the moſt ſimple manner as Sir H, Wotton prudently — 
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for Reaſons moſt Material and Unanſwerable; This is by ſome 
ſupplied with a Perpendicular Section of the Orthographical Elevation, 
which lets the Eye into the Rooms in front only; the Model into 
the whole; but from all which we may deduce how abſolutely 

neceſſary it is, that an Architect have more than a Vulgar Dexterity in 
the Art of Deſigning and Drawing, Cue autem conferant, imo, que 
ſint Architecto penitus neceſſaria ex artibus, hæc ſunt, Pictura & Mathe. 
matica ; in cæteris doctuſne fit, non laboro: So the Patriarch, lib. 9. 
upon that of our Mafter, lib. 1. c. 1. Peritus Graphidos, &c. and 

then concludes, Neceſſaria igitur eft Architeflo Graphidis (i. e.) deſig- 
nationis ut Itali dicunt peritia, as being a thing altogether indiſpen- 
fable ; but of this already, for by the Method of a Compleat Courſe 
or Body of Architecture, one ſhould proceed to the more particular 
Diſtributions of this Art, whither in Reſpect to Private or Publick 
Buildings, but I leave it for ſome perfect Edition of what remains 
of the incomparable Palladio; when either by the ſame it is begun, 
or by ſome other Charitable Hand, That, or our Maſter, Vitruvius 
himſelf, as Publiſh'd by the Learned Perault ſhall be taught to ſpeak 
Engliſb; and the Title of this Diſcourſe, which minds me of a 
through Explanation of the more difficult Terms of this Art, for be- 
ing principally, it not only Converſant about the five Orders and 
their Ornaments (the ſubject of our Learned Parallel) calls me back 
to a diſtinct Survey of them, and I will begin at the Founda- 
tion. 


Now tho' all that is buried in the Ground to the Aurea be fo call d 


runlunen. Vet properly Foundation is the very Cofer or Ground-bed ſearch d ad 
n. ſolidum, & in ſolido, as our Maſter adviſes, and upon which a wiſe 
Man would only Build and raiſe the Proto ſubſtruction, or firſt begin- 
ning of his Wall, and ought commonly to be double the thickneſs 
of the Superſtruction. This the Greeks call'd, 
erin; Stereobata 5dr ſolidum fulcimentum, for its artificial firmneſs, as 
immediately ſucceeding the underſilling of the former (for fo we 
nanie thoſe dry Materials upon the Surface) to be the Baſis of the 
whole Ediſice: I am not ignorant that ſome contend about this 
Office, confounding it with the Sty/obara and Pedeſtals of Columns, 
aſſigning them a regular thickneſs of half as much more as the 0r- 
ders they ſupport ; and then the Italians call it the Zoccolb, Pillow or 
Die (becauſe of its Caubique and ſolid Figure: But I rather take it 
for the Baſamento of the whole, which I would therefore rather aug- 
ment than contract to that ſtinted dimenſion : The Reverend Daniel 
Barharo, c. 8. I. 2. deſcribes us all the kinds of them, and calls this 
:rudura, in particular (and which confirms this diviſion) the concealed part, 
lala, or fundatio in imo: And then by this elegant diftinFion defines Stru#- 
ura to be that of Fronts ; Inſtruction, that of the middle Parts; and 
Subſtruction, of the Lower; though this laſt Notion does likewiſe 


many 
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many times import ſome vaſt and magnificent Building; for ſo Bal- 
, dus has cited that paſſage in Liu. I. 6. where he names the ſtately Ca- 
0 pitol a Subſtruction only, and other Authors Subſtruftiones inſanas, 1 
y for ſuch vaſt and enormous Fabricks: But that we may not omit the i 
n _— (though of rarer uſe amongſt the Ancients) I come next \ 
* to the | 33 x FE | 5 9 
I Stylobata ; For our Pedeſtal is vox Hybrida (a very mungrill) not 8 }: 
„ 2 Stylo, as ſome imagine, but 4 Stando, and is taken for that ſolid Peda. N 
d Cube, or ſquare which we already mentioned to be that to the Column 0 
* impoſed, which the Superſtructure is to this, Fulcimentum Columne : 9 
It is likewiſe call'd. Trancus the Trunk (though more properly ta- {i 
ken for the Shaft or Body of an Order) contained between the Cornice {1 
and Baſe (for Pedeſtals have likewiſe thoſe Ornaments inſeparably) | j 
| 


alſo Abacus, Dado, Zocco, &c. which is ſometimes Carv'd with Baſs- 
relievo in Hiſtorical Emblems, as that of Trajans at Rome, and ours | 
on Fiſh-ſtreet Hill: But as it was rarely uſed. among the Antients ; fo | 
they were all Square alike to all the Orders : till from good Examples, 
by later Arcbitects, (and eſpecially Palladio) reduc'd to Proportion 
and very graceful. Thoſe which are more large than high, are cal- 
led double Pedeſtals ſupporting double Columns, and ſome which are 1 
continu'd thro' the whole Building. Alſo Poggio, from its Office | | 
of ſupporting, and then *tis conſtantly adorn'd with a Cornice con- I 
fiſting of a Cymatium on a Corona with Lifts, and ſometimes Scotia | 
or thallow Cavities and an addition of an upper Zocco or Plinth of | 
a ſmaler hollow and part of the Cymatiam, upon which the Scamilli 
impares Vitruviani were (et, if deſign'd for Statues: Or, if without, | 
for Columns. The Baſe has likewiſe an Ornament of a Cymatium in- | 
verted upon a Plinth, as may be ſeen in the Corinthian Stylobata: | 
The general Rule is to divide the whole into 19 Parts; the Pede/ta! | 
ſhall have 4, the Intablature 3, but if a Column be without Pedeſtal, | 
Divide the height but into 5 equal Parts, 4 to the Column, and to N 
the Entablature 1: But, as we affirm'd, the Antients did ſeldom uſe 5 
 Pedeftals at all, unleſs where Railes and Baluſters were requiſite, | 
and Parapet walls for Meniana, Pergolas and Balconies, and where 
they ſerv'd for Podia or Poſaries of a leaning Height, for which they | 
had a ſlight Cornice aſſign d them; and this minds me of the 532 | 
among the Greeks, as indeed ſeeming to have been deriv'd from the 1 
Eaſtern & uſed, and to the Fews (we read) enjoyn d upon their 1 
flat roofed Houſes, theſe Baluſters being in truth but a kind of petty | 
Columns under the Railes or Architrave between Pedeſtal and Pedeſtal 
for that moral Reaſon, the ſecurity of the Walkers, eſpecially at 
what time they uſed to ſpread Tents upon them, as frequently they 
did: But if (as we ſaid) for the better eminence of Figures, then 
with the Impoſition of 


Sc a- 
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Scamilli, 


Baſis. 


Spira. 
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Scamilli impares, of which there is ſo much contention amongſt 
our Hypercritical Architects, though in fine they prove to be but 
certain Benches, Zoccos or Blocks elevating the reſt of the Members 
of an Order, Column, Signum or Statue from being drowned or loſt 


7 


to the Eye, which may chance to be plac'd below their Horizon ; that 
is, beneath the Projectures of the Stylobata Cornices and other Sail. 
lies, by an agreeable Reconciliation of Geometry with the Optics: 
In a Word, the Pedeſtals of Statues do well expreſs them, and thoſe 
half-round Elevations, or other unequal Eminences upon the Sty- 
lobata, be they one or more Plinths, like ſo many ſteps ſucceeding one 


another for the Advantage of what ſtands upon them: In the 
mean time, we find no Proportions or form aſſign d for the placing 


Statues, Buſts or other Figures, which ſeems to be left Arbitrary, 
with regard to the Subject: The lower Pedeſtals beſt ſuiting 


with the higher, contrary to Byfts, or where more than one toge- 


cher, as Groups ſitting, and Cambent Figures, which require longer, 
c. with ſuch Ornament and Decoration as beſt becomes them; as 
to Nymphs, Tritons, Sea-Gods, Eſcalop-Shells, &c. to Deeſſes, the 
more Delicate, to Satyrs, Ruſtic Work, &c. But to proceed to 
the Orders and their ſeveral Members as they Naturally riſe in 
worm | | 

The Baſe deriv'd from the Greek Verb gan imports the Suſtent, 
Prop or Foot of a Thing, and is in Architecture taken not for the 
lowermoſt Member of an Order, but for all the ſeveral Ornaments 
and Mouldings from the Apophyges or riſing of the Columns ſhaft, 
to the Plinth: Sometimes alſo for the Spire; which lying on 


the Plinth like the Coile of a Cable derives thence its Name, 
though ſomething improperly methinks, conſidering theſe Mem- 


bers do not run Spiral, but Obliquely rather and in orbem: In ſum, 
the Baſis is to the Column and its Entablature, what the Stylobata is to 
the Baſis, and the Stereobata to the Pedeſtal. Here Note, that when 
a Cornice is added to a Baſe, it becomes a Pedeſtal, and that to the 
Corinthian or Compoſita the Attic Baſe, and tho faireſt of all, and us'd 
in other Orders; by no means ſo properly: It is often inrich'd with 
Sculpture, eſpecially in the Compoſita; for Baſes differ according 
to the Order: Taſcan has a Torus only; the Doric an Aſtragal more, 


by ſome eſteem'd a modern Addition: The Ionics Torus is larger on 
a double Scotia, berwixt which are two Aftragals : The Compoſita an 


Aſtragal fewer than the Corinthian. The Attic Baſe (or as ſome, the 
Attic-Curgi) conſiſts of a Plinth, two Torus's and Scotia properly 
plac'd under the Ionic and Compoſita, and indeed as was faid, to all, 
Tuſcan excepted, which has its peculiar Baſe: But to proceed to o- 
ther particulars. 


The 
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tel, &c. becauſe placed juſt above the Echinus as int he Doric, Ovolo 


enim quiquid rotundum, or rather as Scaliger, quod artificialiter elabora- 


Margin or Regula call d Mentum and Corona by a ſmall Qmatium, or 


and Architecture. 1 


The Plinth is the firſt, and very loweſt Member of the Baſe. , 
The Word denotes a Brick or ſquare ye of which happly they 

were uſually made, but rather for the reſemblance ; becauſe of the 3 
weight it was to bear, and therefore more probably of ſomething i 
more ſolid to preſerve the Foot of the Column from rotting, when | 
firſt Pillars were made but of the Tapering Bodies of Trees, as we ſhall 1 
ſhew hereafter : Plinth is likewiſe taken for a like Member about f 
the Capitel, but then always with its Ajunct, the Plinth of the Capi- 


or quarter round in the other Orders. The 4alians familiarly name 
it Orlo, which importing a round Welt, Hem or Brim,methinks is not 
ſo properly applied to it: By Plinth is alſo to be Underſtood any 
flat, thick Moulding in the Fore-Walls of any Building, ranging 
like a broad Lift with the ſeveral Floors or Stages. The next is, 
Terus, the third Member of the Baſe (of which there is Supe- 
rior and Inferior in the Baſes of all the Orders, the Tuſcan excepted) 
comes from v denoting the roundneſs and ſmoothneſs of it; Torus 


Jorut- 


tur  tornetur, becauſe artificially made fo; but why not from its ſwel- 
ling and brawnineſs? It much reſembles the Shape of a round 
Cuſhion, Torques or Wreath, thence ae,, and the impoſed weight 
makes it ſeem to {well out as if indeed it were ſtuffed, and that with 
Reaſon fay the Critics for the more caſy and fafe Poſition of the 

Trochile, from 7ziw Or 6x2 a Rundle or Pully-Wheel which it 7:00; 
much reſembles, and is that Cavity appearing next to the Torus: The 
Ttalians name it Baſtone, or more properly Cavetto, and Cortice, tan- 
quam baculi cortex, the hollow Rind of a Tree, as Barbaro. Our 
Workmen retain the Ancient Scotia, from ulla, its obſcurity pro— 
ceeding from the Shade of the hollowneſs, but more vulgarly they 
call it the Caſement, and it is ever the Cavity between the former 
Torus's5 and alſo beneath the Doric Cornice ſeparated from the plain 


Scotia 


ſometimes a Liſt only: The Capital Letter C is almoſt a perfect 
reſemblance of this Moulding, and it is indeed frequently bordured 
or rather ſhut in with Lifts. Laſtly, „ . | 
The 4ftragal, which beſides divers other Things (as the Septem 4fragatus 
ſpine Vertebræ neer the Neck) has here its Analogy from that Bone 
a little above the Heel, whence the French name it the Talon or Heel 
it ſelf (as our Author of the Parallel) nor improperly ; but by the 
Italians, il Tondino being a kind of half Torus, ſometimes wrought in 
the richer Orders like an Over-caſt Hem or Edge to the larger Tore, 
which frequently is plac'd between, as in the Ionic Baſe with two 
Scotias, and ſometimes (though rarely) juſt about the Plinth of 
the Baſe, as ſome marſhal it: Otherwhules again it is taken for the 
Hoop, Cincture or Coller next the r and diminution 1 a 
| g= 
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Column liſted on both Edges; and it runs alſo under the Echinus of 
the Ionic. Our Engliſher of Hans Bloome names it a Boltell, or 
Fillet in any part of a Pillar, but I take a Fillet to be more flat, this 
more ſwelling, and (as I ſay) Torus- like. Moreover we ſometimes 
find it dividing the Faſcia of the Corinthian Architrave where it is 
wrought in Chapletts and Beads, Olives or Berries; and finally in 
two places, both above and beneath the Liſts joyning immediately 


and ſo we have done with the Ornaments and Mouldings of the Baſe : 
We come now to the Column it ſelf. 

552& nakedly, and ſtrictly taken, is that Part of an Order only, 

cnunne which is the Prop or Columen, plac d to ſupport ſomething Superior 

to it, and is here properly that round and long Cylinder diverſly 

named by Authors, Scapus, Vivo, Tige, Shaft, Fuſt, Trunke, &c. 

containing the Body thereof from the Spire of the Baſe, or lately 

mentioned Aſtragal, to the Caprte/: Sometimes for the Subſtance 

and Thickneſs of the bottom of the Pillar, and in Authors for 

the Checks of a Door Secundum»Cardines & Antepagmenta, of which 

conſult the Learned Baldus in the Word Rep/» de Sig. Voc. Vitr. alſo 

the Perpendicular Poſt of a Winding-ftaires ; but for the moſt part 

for that Solid of a Column which being divided into three Parts, has 

(as ſome delight to form them, but without any Reaſon or good 

Eura. Authority) an Eutaſis or Swelling, and under the Collerine or Cimba 

of the Capitel, a Contracture and comely Diminution, by Work- 

men call'd the breaking of the Pillar ; which in Imitation of the 

natural Tapering of Trees, is ſometimes too much contracted, in 

others exceſſively welF'd. The manner of Operation by applying 

a thin flat Flexible Rule, of the length of the whole Column, divi- 

ded into three equal Parts, beginning at the Perpendicular of the 

loweſt, is ſo well known, that I need ſay nothing more of it, than 

that there is hardly any ſenſible Swelling to be perceiy'd in the beſt 

Examples, and therefore to be ſparingly us'd, and with Diſcretion 

if at all: or as Diſgradet and ſome affect, tapering very inſenſibly all 

the way: Monſter Perault preſcribes another Method for this Dimi- 

nution({peaking of Nicomedes's firſt Conchoid, in his learned Comment, 

J. 3. cap. 2d. But (returning to where we left) the primary Iſſue 

or Riſe of the Shaft next the Aſtragal and neather Cincture is call'd 

Arp the Apophyges from the Greek Word *az-w1 ; becauſe in that part 

q the Column taking as it were a Riſe, ſeems to Emerge and Fly from 

5 the Baſes like the Proceſſus of a Bone in a Man's Leg; and fo it is 

now and then applied to the Square of Pedeſtals likewiſe. In ſhort, 

tis no more than an imitation of the Rings or Feruls heretofore uſed 

at the Extremities of Wooden Pillars, when formerly they were 

made of that Material, to preſerve them from ſplitting, afterward 

1 imitated in Stone-Work as an inſeparable part thereof; and 8 

oubt- 
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to the Square or Die of a Pedeſtal where Stylobata is introduced; 
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doubtleſs it is they took their original Contraction ; Such Trees as 
grew in the moſt upright Tenor and comely Diminution, being 
choſen for this Employment. 

Theſe being reſembled in Stone (that is of one entire one) 
by Solidæ were diſtinguiſh'd from the Structiles, or were ſuch Pillars 
as were Compounded of many : 

But it is not here only that theſe Rings have place, but next the 
above deſcrib'd Aftragal likewiſe, and where-ever encounter'd by 
the Names of Annulus, Cincta, Cimbia, Liſtello, Fillets, Regula, &c. 


/ 


| broader or more narrow as beſt ſuits with the Conſecutive Member ; 


like thoſe very ſmall Liſtellos or Annulets under the Echinus of the 
Doric Capitel, by the Italians call'd Gradetti, Degrees, and by the 
Interpreters of P. Lomazzo, Rulers 3 and ſo in like manner the Cim- 
bia beneath the Aſtragal immediately above the Contraction. But 
Regulæ and Fillets are ſomewhat larger in places where they edge 
and ſhut in the Cymatium of a Cornice, Abacus, or Voluta : Moreover 
I Note, That Liftello and Cincta are broader than Annulets which I 
take to be the very leaſt of all the Mouldings in an Order. 

The Capitel, with its Ornaments comes now to be the next collect- 


We have already ſhew'd what we are to Underſtand by a Column, 


which nakedly conſidered, docs not aſſume the Name of Order, 
till it be dreſſed and habited with its diſtinguiſhing Ornaments, the 


Capitel, &c. For tho' by Ornament Architects in one Word, {ignifie 
Architrave, Frieze and Cornice, which ever Accompany and Compleat 
the Order; yet tis the Capitel only which gives its diſtinction and 
denomination : And albeit their differences may indeed be alſo ta- 
ken from the Height, Shape and Subſtance, yet hardly without their 
Heads, as the Ionicæ and Corinthian. We proceed therefore to the 
Second Member towards the upper Part or Diminution of a Column 
(which is always the leſs abated if very tall, becauſe the Diſtance 
effects that in them, which Art produces in the lower) is the 
Hypotrachelium, which from the Greek Czrrex D colli pars infra 


| cervicem, denotes the Neck of the Column, being that part of Scapus 


below the Aſtragal: It is as it were the Freeze of the Capitel, and 
ſo by ſome term d, as alſo the Coller and Gorgerin, where the Pillar 


is moſt Contracted and ſeems as if it were ſtrangled, and may 


well be taken for a part of the Capite/ it ſelf, having both in the 
Tuſcan and Doric another Annulus or Cincta about it next to the 

Achinus, a Bottle cut with an Edge, as in our Bloome tis rudely 
explained: It is indeed a quarter round, and ſometimes more, 
ſwelling above the Cinctures, and commonly next to the Abacus, 
Carv'd with Ovals and Darts (by our Workmen call'd Eggs and 


Anhers as little Politely) which is frequently ſhut up with a ſmaller 


Ovolo of Beads and Chaplets, or like Ornament; but fo adorn d, 
it 


Capitet, 
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voluta. 
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it commonly runs under the Tonic Voluta and that of the Compoſers, 
and next the Doric Abacus; as in that ſingular Example of the Tra. 


jan Column it creeps under the Plinth of the Capitel. Such as pre- 


tend to Etymologies for every thing they hear, will have it & a 
Dee, Or oel tau becauſe of a kind of Self- contraction; others 
more rationally from the reſemblance and roughneſs in the Carving 
bs rexxine@» AS briſtling with its Darts like a Hedge-Hog, or rather 
the thorny Husk of a Chef- nut, which being open'd diſcovers a kind 


of Oval Figur d Kernel], which dented a little at the Top, the La. 
- tins call Decacuminata Oda. 


Under this, as we ſaid, is a ſmaller 
Bracelet again which incircles the Capite/ under the Yoluta in the 
Compoſita, taken for the Fuſerole 3 and fo likewiſe in the other Orders 
where the Ovolo or Echinus properly enter, having a ſmall 
Moulding beneath it by Palladio nam d Graderto, but of this al- 
ready: In the Corinthian an Echinus frequently comes in betwixt 
the Corona and Dentilli. 


The Voluta, or as we term it properly enough. the Scroxt, is not 


the derivative of any Greek Word, but the Latin, Volura, à Volnendo, 
for that it indeed ſeems to be roll'd upon an Axis or Staff; Alberti 


calls them Snails Shells from their Spiral turne: It is the Principal, | 


and only appropriate Member of the Ionic Capitel which has Four in 
imit ation of a Femal Ornament, as both our Maſter Vitruvius, and 
the Author of the Parallel have Learnedly Illuſtrated. The Face 


of it is called Frons the Fore-head, a little hollow d between the 


Edge or Liſt, and the Return, Pulvin or Pillow betwixt the Abacus 


and Echinus reſembles the Side-plaited Trefſes of Womens Hair, to | 
Defend as it were the 0volo from the weight of the Abacus (over 


which the Voluta hangs) and ſuperior Members, for the ſame Re4- 
ſon as was intimated in the Torus of the Baſe, 


There are alſo Voluta's in the Corinthian and Compounded Capitels, 


whercof the firſt hath Eight, which are Angular, the reſt conſiſting 
rather of certain large Szalkes after a more Groteſco Deſign, as may 
be gathered from thoſe Rams Horns in the Capitel of the Columns 


taken out of the Barthes of Diocleſian: And in Truth they are only | 


the pretty Flexures and Scrowlings of Vitici like the Tendrells of 
Vines, whereof the Four larger ones bend under the Horus or Corners 
of the Abacus, the other Four of leſſer Size, juſt under the middle of 


the Arch thereof, beneath the Flower: Then the Bottom or Foot of 


the Calathus or Panier(for that's divided into three equal Parts as will 
hereafter appear) ſhows in Front two entire Leaves, and as many 


half ones, viz, at the Angles, and betwixt thoſe again two Stalkes, 


which, with a Tall one in the middle (that touches the midſt of the 
Arch (as we ſaid) it puts forth a Flower upon the Brim of the Aba- 
cus) make in all ſixteen in number. To be yet as accurate as may 
be in ſo Nice and Florid an Ornament, theſe Leaves did of old = 

ſemble 
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ming Ornament, Laſtly, 
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ſemble either the Acanthus (though a little more Indented and 
Diſguiſed) from the Inventor Callimachus, or (as ſome) the Olive 
and Palme, for ſo it is warranted by Villalpandus from that Capitel 
of his Deſcription ſtanding in the Temple of Solomon. At the Ex- 
treames of theſe Leaves do iſſue the Caules, and Codds breaking 
with the Helices, the reſt of the Sralkes adorn'd and furniſh'd with 
Buds and tender Foliage by the Diſcretion and Invention of the In- 
genious Carver. But the Domineering Tendrelis and Hlexures conſiſt 
of greater, or ſmaller Volztas, emerging from between the Abacus 
and Echinus in ſmaller Leaves and Stalks, Midling and Inferior Fo- 
liage, as they are diftinguiſh'd by Workmen in the three above 
nam'd Diviſions of the Calathas 3; but inſtead of thoſe Helices, at 
our Corinthian Horns, the Compoſita has her Voluta much more re- 
ſembling the fonica, and in lieu of thoſe, divers Capricious Fant- 
lies, as Horſes Heads, Eagles, and the like; ſed ea doctis non pro- 
bantur, they are rejected by all good Architects, ſays Philander, 


 Voluta is likewiſe among the Ornaments of Mutuli, Curtouſes, &c. 


Now the Center or Eye of the Tonic Voluta is made by Artiſts witha 
Cathetus, which (not over nicely to diſtinguiſh from Perpendicular, be- 
cauſe the Operation of them proceeds from diſtinct Terms) is meant 
by a Line let down from above, interſecting the Line of the Collar 
(as tis demonſtrated in Chap. 24. of the Parallel, with the Hiſtory of 
its Inveſtigation) and that ſmall Circle at this Point of Interſection 
is Metaphorically Oculus, the Eye, from whence the Perfect turning 


of the Voluta has been after an exquiſite manner (tho by few obſery'd 


and practis d) found out; it being here indeed that our Workmar 
will be put to the Exerciſe of his Arithmetic, as appears by that accu- 
rate Calculation in Nicholas Goldmanuss Reſtitution of this becom- 
The Abacus (from 4623 or 2% uy» which ſignifies a Square Tren- 
cher, or Table) is that quadrangular piece commonly accompanied 
with a Cymatium (except in the Tuſcan) and ſerving inſtead of a 
Corona or drip to the Capitel, whereof it is the Plinth and Superior, 
as has alrcady been noted. This it is which ſupports the neather 
Face of the Architrave, and whole Trabeation: In the Corinthian and 
Compoſita the Corners of it are nam'd the Horns, and are ſomewhat 
blunted and hollowed, the Intermedial Sweep and Curvature with 
the Arch, has commonly a Roſe or ſome pretty Flower Cary'd in 
the middle of it. | 

Thus we have finiſhed that Head of our Column, which being 
taken in General for all theſe Members together, is commonly diſtin- 


euiſh'd by the Name of Capitel (an Eſſential Member of every can 


Order : ) taken, I ſay, for the intire Ornament from the Aſtragal 
and firſt Cincture of it, to the Plinth which bears up the Architrave: 


But it is not to be omitted, that the main Body of the Corinthian 


Chapiter 


Cathetus; 


Abacus; 
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Title of Voluta) conſiſts of a Bel, or Bas bet rather, which is that 
plain and ſolid part under the Cauliculi, Stalks, and out of which they 
are Carved with Helices, Tendrells and Flowers already mentioned, and 
which in order to their triple Series of Foliage (which ſeems to in- 
clade and ſhadow the Body of it as tis repreſented in that curious 
deſign of Callimachus's Invention) is divided into three equal Parts: 
But of this hereafter. There is likewiſe another Capitel, or rather a 
Diminutive of it, by the Greeks call d a ]⅛Q, which does not only 


properly that Braid or Lift above the Trighyph in the Freeze. 
Moreover, tothe Bodies or Shafts of ſome Columns appertain 
_ Striges, which (not to inſiſt upon what the Learned Voſſius and 
Sriges, Other Critics have contended) are thoſe excavated Channells, by our 
Workmen call'd Flutings and Groeves : Theſe are particularly af. 
fected to the Ionic Order (rarely the Doric) ati flolarum ruge, 
in imitation of the Plairs of Womens Robes, as our Maſter reſembles 
them; and ſome of theſe Channells we find to go winding about 
wie, Pillars, &c. but it is not approved. Between theſe are the Strie, 
we may properly Engliſh them Raies or Lifts ; which being twen- 
ty in the Doric, in the Ionic 24 in number, are thoſe plain Spaces 
between the Hutings in the Tonic, Doric, Corinthian and Compoſed 
Orders; which Ornament the three laſt have (with ſome ſmall 
Difference) borrow'd from the Ionic. And in ſome of thoſe (as 
in that Diocleſian Doric Example) they are ſo made, as to reduce the 
Rays to a ſharpe Edge only, by their Contiguity without any Spaces 
at all. But ſometimes we find the Striges to be filld up with a 
Swelling, a third Part from the Baſe, and theſe we may call Stavd, 
EH or Cabl'd Columns; for ſo I think fit to Interpret the French Emba- 
ſtone, and Alberti's Rudens. Thus we find ſome Corinthian Pillars 
often treated; the Stria being commonly a third or fourth Part of 
the widneſs of the Flutings, (in the Doric not too deep) and dimi- 
niſhing with the Contraction of the Scapus, unleſs the Shaft be very 
high, in which Caſe the diſtance does it without the Aid of the 
Workman ; ſometimes alſo we have ſeen them totally filled, and 
ſometimes wrought, but better plain : Note that where they cx- 
ceed Twenty or Twenty four they make the Columns appear Gouty. 
We ſhould now come to the Extablature, but a Word of 
vine. Pillaſters, or ſquare Columns, call d by the Greeks (if ſtanding ſin- 
gle) Paraſtatæ or by the Italians Membretti. Obſerving the ſame 
Module and Ornament in Baſe and Capitel (if alone) with that of 
the intire Column; but ſo they do not for their Prominencie, which 
being to gain room and to ſtrengthen Works (Fortifie and Uphold 
capacious Vaults) reduces them ſometimes to the Square, whercot 
one of the ſides is frequently applied to Walls, by which alone 1 
= 


Chapiter (of which we have given a large Deſcription under che 


ſignifie (as ſometimes) the former Calathus and Basker, but more 
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will only have them to differ from Columns. themſelves; but that 
ought to be underſtood of ſuch as have no Impoſts and Arches, upon 
which occaſions the Lights they let in do much govern their Pro- 
portions, as Palladio has Judiciouſly ſhew'd in J. 1. c. 13. &c. Like- 
wiſe, where they happen to be at Angles, and according to the ſur- 
charg'd weight; and therefore a Ruſtic ſuperficies (as Sir H. Not ton 
has Diſcreetly obſerv'd) does beſt become them, as well as a greater 
Latitude, for ſo they have ſometimes been enlarg'd to almoſt a 
whole Vacuity; unleſs where for their better Fortifying, we find 
half, and ſometimes whole Columns applied to them. As to the 
Extancy, ingag'd in the Thickneſs of the Walls, (for ſo we muſt 
ſuppoſe them to be) they ſometimes ſhew above a Fourth, Fifth or 


Sixth Part of their Square, but this is Regulated according to the Na- 


ture and Difference of the Work, which not ſeldom reduces it to 
an Eight, without any nice Reguards to what were requiſite if they 


ſtood alone ſeeing they are often deſtin d to Stations which require 


the moſt ſubſtantial Props. For the reſt, they carry the ſame Pro- 
portion with their reſpective Orders, and are very rarely Contracted, 
unleſs where they are plac d behind whole Columns : If Fluted, 
with not above Seven or Nine at moſt : Be this alſo obſerved ; That 
as in the Fronts of Large and Noble Buildings, they ſhew very grace- 
fully benig plac'd one over the other before the firſt and ſecond 
Stories; ſo in leſſer Fronts and Houſes they look but poorly : Laſt- 
ly, be this farther Noted ; That tho' we find the Doric Pillaſter with 


Trigliph and Metap plac d about the Capola, tis by no means to be 


broken in any fort, to humor the Angle of an Upright Wall, tho 


there happen to be a Cornice above it, as we frequently find, allow- 


ing half to one Face, and as much to the other: . 
Pillaſters are likewiſe ſmaller or ſhorter applied to Balconies, &c. 
with now and then Baſes, Plinth and Capitel, and fo in Ruails up- 
on Stavers, Battlements, &c. They alſo do properly and hand- 
ſomely where they are ſet to ſupport Cornices and Freezes in Vain— 
ſcoted Rooms ; provided their due proportion be obſery'd, without 
thoſe ridiculous Diſguizements of Pedeſtals and Idle fancie common- 
ly wrought about them: They alſo well Adorn Door-Caſes, Chim 

ne- Pieces, Gallerie-Fronts, and other places whence they are cal'd 
Ante, not improperly (as Monſ. Perault ſhews) from the Latine 
Ante, for their being placd Before the Ancient Temple Walls and 
Coines ſtanding out to ſecure them, and fo at the ſides of Doors: 


In ſhort, they arc generally own'd among Pillaſters, obſerving the 


ſame Rule in advancing out of the Work, as Columus themſelves 


alſo do; otherwiſe (as was ſaid) Pillaſters us'd to appear very little 


beyond the Perpendicular of the Wall or Work, where there hap- 
pen d ro be no Ornament above, which ſallied farther, in which caſc, 
the Trojecture of both ought to be alike, or rather comply with 
that of the Plaſter. The Inipots 


Ame, 
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Impoſis (by Vitruvius call'd Incumbæ) which 1 mention d, are no- 


thing but their Capitels or more protuberant Heads, upon which 
reſt the ends of the Arches ; which alſo muſt conform to their Or- 
ders; fo as the Tuſcan has a Plinth only; the Doric, two Faces a- 
round; The Ionica a Plancere or Cavity betwixt the two Faces, with 
now and then carved Mouldings, as has likewiſe the Corinthian and 
Compoſita a Freeze; ſo as the Sallies of the Impoſts exceed not the 


Body of the Pillaſter: Sometimes again the Entablature of the Order 
| ſerves for the Impoſt of the Arch, which is very Stately, as we ſee in 


TI x. 


divers Churches, to which the height exceedingly contributes, where 
the Projecture is ſuitable; in the mean time where they exceeded 
the Square and regular Thickneſs, they were nam d 

Pilæ, and their Quadra's or Tables (as we yet ſee them in antient 


Altars and Monuments) were employ d for Inſcriptions ; but if ſhor- 


ter, and more Maſſy, they ſerve for the Arches of Bridges, for Buttreſſes 
and the Suſtentation of more ſolid Works, as indeed they need to be, 
ſtanding in the Water; and gradually built as far as its Level; nor 
ought their Bredth be leſs than a Sixth part of the Wideneſs of the 


Arch, nor more than a Fourth: They were ſometimes made half 


Camera. 


Fornices. 


Circular; but the Antients prefer d the pointed at right Angles as 

better to reſiſt the impetuous Current, before the more Acute and 

Sharper. Sh 
Arches or Vaults conſiſting generally of ſimple Half-Circles, and 


now and then of ſome leſſer Point, of all other, require the Conduct of 


an able Architect well Skild in Geometry: I ſhall not need to Criticize 
on the ſeveral Species, of Fornices and Cradle Works, as of late Sub- 


divided into more than we find among the Antients, which were 


not above Three or Four: The ſimple Fornix, or Hemicircular, 
Straite or Turning: The Teſtudo or more circular, and that which 


by the French is call d Cul de Four and Oven - like; and the Concha, 


which like a Trumpet grows Wider as it Legthens, c. Of theſe 
ſome are ſingle, ſome double, croſs, Diagonal, Horizantely on the 
Plaine, others Aſcending and Deſcending, Angular, Oblique, Pen- 
dent; ſome that Sallie out ſuſpending an incumbent Burden, 
of which there are both Concave and Convex, as for the giving Paſ- 
{age under upon Occaſion : But of whatever Form, or Portion of 
the Circle; Care muſt be had, that where they croſs, the Reins or 
Branches ſpringing from the ſame Point, and their Moulding alike, 
they neither crowd to neere one another, nor intangle confuſedly ; 


but mecting from Angle to Angle, unite at the Key-ftone, which is 


commonly cary'd with a Roſe or ſome other Ornament ; it being 
in this Diſpoſition of the Nerves and Branches, wherein conſiſts the 


Artiſt great Addreſs, and that the Concamerated Spaces be exceeding. 


cloſe Joynted, needing no Pegs, or fillings up with Mortar; and 
above all, that the Butments be Subſtantial : As now in Cellars, 
Churches, 
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Churches, &c. Vault and Arch-Work in warmer Climats, both ini 
the Firſt and Second Stories, not without frequent and coftly 
Sculpture, various Fretts and Compart'ments, of which we have 
Examples Antient and Modern far more Rich, Grave, and Stately, 
than thoſe Gothic Soffits groſs and heavy, or miſerably crifling ; 
Another great Addreſs in Vault-Work is to render them light and . 
cheerful, where they are rais'd above Ground, as well as Solid; 
_ eſpecially, where there is occaſion to contrive them as flat as poſſi- 

ble; ſuch as are to be ſeen in many Bridges, eſpecially at Piſa over 
the Arno ſo flat, as the Curvature is hardly diſcernable; and tho' it 
conſiſts of three Arches, yet they are very large; and there are ma- 
ny at Venice, but not neere of that Length; That of the Famous 
Rialto over the Grand- Canale, is more cxalted, being in the Baſe 
neere 200 Foot, the Chord much leſs than half the Diameter, Arches 


being ever ſtrongeſt, as they approach the half Circle: The Ma- 
ſonry at the Front of theſe being cut by a peculiar Slope of the Stone 
is call'd Pennanted, till it come to joyn with the 5 


Menſula which (quaſi ne ſeems to be locked to the Pennants in 
Guize of a Wedge, and therefore by our Artifts nam'd the Key-ftone : He 
we have ſhewed their uſe where two Arches interſect, which is the 

ſtrongeſt manner of Cameration. Under the Title of Arch-Work, 
may not improperly come in thoſe Scale Cochlides, Spiral, Annular, , 
Oval, and of whatſoever Shape, Penſile, and as it were, hanging 
With or without Column, receiving ſight from above; all of them 
requiring the Skillful Geomerrician, as well as a Maſter-Maſon; Stairs 
in general being one of the moſt uſeful and abſolutely neceſſary ae. 
Parts of an Houſe ; and therefore to be contriv'd with good Judg- 
ment, whither of Stone or Timber; and fo as with Eaſe and Cheer- 
fulneſs one may be led to all the Upper Rooms. With Eaſe I mean, 
That the Flights be not too long; before one arrives tothe Repoſes 
and Landings, without criticizing concerning the Number of Steps 
(which the Antients made to be odd) provided they exceed not 5 
Inches in Height, or be leſs than 15 in Breath, one Foot being ſcarcely 
Tolerable : And albeit the Length cannot fo poſitively be deter- 
min d, but ſhould anſwer the Quality and Capacity of the Building; 
it ought not be ſhorter than Five and an Half, or Six Foot; that 
two Perſons may commodiouſly aſcend together; I ſpeak not of 
thoſe (Scale occultæ) Back-Stayres, which ſometimes require much 
Contraction (and are more obnoxious to Winding Steps) But a 
Noble and Ample Houſe may extend even from 8 to 12 Foot in 
Length. And here I think not amiſs to Note, That the Autients 
very ſeldom made uſe of Arched Doors or Windows, unleſs at the en- 
trance of Caſtles, Cittys, and Triumphal intercolumnations for the more 
Commodious Ingreſs of Horſe-Men arm'd with Spears, and Enſigus, 
&c. This Barbarity therefore we may look upon as purely Gothigue, 
| 
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where they treat of this Art, of ſundry Denominations: For thus 


Inſulata. 


Areoſtylos. 


Diaſty los. 
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who conſidering nothing with Reaſon, have introduc d it into private 
Houſes, and been imitated but by too many of our late Architects 


alſo, to the no ſmall Diminution of the reſt which is better Con- 


ducted. By Intercolumnations J do likewiſe Comprehend all Terraced 


and Cloiſter d. Buildings, Porticos, Galleries, Atria s, &c. as betore, 


contiguous to, or ſtanding out from the Body of Ediſices in which 
Caſes they are becommingly proper: And this does naturally lead 
me to our Pillars again, and to conſider the Spaces between them. 
Intercolumnation (antiently much the ſame in all the Orders with- 
out Arches, where Spaces may be wider than betwixt ſingle Co- 
lumns) ſignifies the diſtance or void between Pillar and Pillar, but 
this not ſufficiently explaining the various Diſtance of the ſeveral 
Orders in Work, renders it, even in diyers of our Engliſh Authors 


it was uſually call'd g 
Inſulata Columna, where a Pillar ſtood alone like an I/land or Rock 

in the Sea, the one inviron'd with Ayr as the other with Vater: 
Areoſtylos belonging chiefly to the Tuſcan Order, was where the 
Intercolumnation is very wide, as at the entrance of great Cities, 
Forts, &c. upon which occaſions at the leaſt four or five Modules 


(taken for the whole Diameter) may be allowed, and commonly re- 


quires a Timber Architrave. Others almoſt contrary, when they 

ſtand at only a moderate Diſtance. | 
Diaſtylos, though ſometimes improperly taken for any Interco- 

lumnation, is moſt natural to the Doric and may have three or four 


Diameters, nay ſometimes more in the Ionic, as fitteſt for Gates, 


Galleries, and Porches of Pallaces or leſſer Buildings, and thence 


werecall'd Tetraſtylos and Hexaſtylos. 


5 y(t yios. 
Pyonofty- 


103. 


Euſtylos. 


The Sy/ty/os nam d alſo Pycnoftylos (as much as to fay thick of 
Pillars, becauſe ſeldom allow'd above a Module and an half, though 
ſome diſtinguiſh the firſt by an half Module more for the Corinthian) 
belongs chicfls to the Compoſita, and it was us d before Temples, 
and other Public and Magnificent Works of that Nature : As at 
preſent in the Periſtyle of St. Peter's at Rome, conſiſting of necre 
300 Columns; and as yet remain of the Antients, among the late 
diſcover'd Ruins of Palmyra. But where in ſuch Structures the In- 


tercolumnation did not exceed two Diameters,or very little more, (as in 
the Corinthian and eſpecially the Ionic) the Proportion of Diſtance 


was ſo Eſteemed for its Beauty and other Perfections, that it 
was by a particular Eminence termed Euflylos, as being of all 
other the moſt Graceful : But it is not now ſo frequent as of old, 
to be at that vaſt Charge, as the Number and Multitude of Columns 
(which were uſually of one intire Stone excecding all the 
other Parts and Ornaments of Building; ) would ingage 
the moſt opulent Prince: Whilſt we find thoſe enormous 

Struct- 
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Structures, of Temples, Amphitheaters, Naumachia, Circus 


Baths, Porches, Tribunals, Courts, (and other places of Public 


Convention) were built and advanced not only by the general Con- 
tribution of the People, or out of the Fiſch and charge of the 
State: But very often by the Munificence of Emperors, who (glo- 
rying in nothing more, than in that of Beautifully and adorning 


of the moſt famous Cities in the ſeveral Provinces) usd to Im- 


ploy Thouſands of their Slaves, to hew and work in the Qurrys, 


abounding with all ſorts of the richeſt Marbles, or with Serpentins, 


Ophites, Porphyris and ſuch as for hardneſs and difficulty of Poliſhing, 
our Tools will now hardly enter: And when the Pillars, (and Attire 
about them) were finiſh'd, to ſend and beſtow them Gratis, to- 


wards the Encouragement and Advancement of thoſe Public Works, 


Oc. But after this Conſtantine the Great, meditating the Tranſlation 


of the Imperial Scat, (from the Ve tothe Eaſt) took another Courſe 


(tho' by no means fo Laudable) Cauſing moſt of the moſt Mag- 


nificent Buildings to be deprived of their Columns, Statues, Inſcriptions, 
and Nobleſt Antiquities, to be taken away, and caryed to Byxantium 


(now Conſtantinople) to adorn his new City, with the Spoyles of Rome; 
whilſt what Ruins and Fragments were left, (and had eſcap'd the Sa- 


vage Goths and Vandals) were ſtrip d of all that yet remained of Ve- 
nerable and Uſeſul Antiquity 


| by the ſucceeding Pontifs, for the 
Building of Stately Palates, V illas and Country-Houſes of the Up- 


Start Nepotiſme, as are ſtanding both at preſent in the Citys, and 


the Sweeteſt and moſt Delicious Parts of the Country about it; 
Proud of what yet ſtood of the Miſerable demolition of Temples, 
Arches, Mauſoleas, &c. So juſtly Perſtringd in that Surcaſme, 
Quod non facerunt Barbari, facerunt Barbarini, and indeed, the ſuperls 


| Palaces of Card. Antonio, Panfilio, &c. Nephews to Pope Urban the 


VIII. and his Succeſſors arc Inſtances of this: So as hardly can tell 
of any one antient Structure, (not excepting the Pantheon) but what 
has ſuffer'd ſuch ignominious Marks and Diſguiſes ; As that the 
Learned Author of the Parallel, together with all the Aſſembly of 
the moſt Skilful Artiſts, (which he has brought together) have 
hardly been able, (with infinite Pains, Charge and Induſtry) to 
recover the juſt Proportions, and neceſſary Adjuntts of the Antient 
Orders; But to return where we left ſpeaking of Columns; we 


are not there obliged to reckon any of them, as meaning dif- 


ferent Orders, Kinds or Species of Building (as in the follow- 
ing Enumeration) but as relating to the ſeveral diſpoſitions 


of them, agreeable to their Intercolumnation. For where 


the ſides had ranges of Columns, as in thoſe large Xyſtas, Tem- 
ples, Porticos, Atrias and Veſtibula of the Greeks and Romans 


(which were certain Arched or plainly Architravd Buildings 


in form of Cloyſters and Galleries, commonly ſtanding out 1 
| the 
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the reſt of the Ediſice, and now and then alone, and within 
alſo) the Antients named no fewer than Seren; according as they 
were applied to the feveral Species, Diſpoſition or Compoſition 
of the Fabric; or more plainly, ſuch as were more proper tor a 
Temple, according as it was built and plac d deſignedly for more 
or fewer Ranks of Columns, at the entrance only, on every fide 
about it, without or within; not regarding their Proportion or 
Ornament, which is a different Conſideration (for ſo I think Vitruvius 
may be taken) Of theſe. The Firſt is 
1. Antes, of which we have already ſpoken. 


2. The Proſtyle, whoſe Station being at the Front, conſiſted of 


only four Columns. 


3. Amphiproſtyle, where the Building had a double Pronaos or 


Porch, conſiſted but of four at each. 


4. Periptere, where the Columns range quite about the Building: 
Six in Front, the Intercolumnation two Diameters of whatever Or- 
der it Conſiſt: the Pillars ſtanding downward : | 


5. Pſeudodiptere (Baſtard or Imperfect) as conſiſting of a ſingle 


Rank only, yet of eight Columns in Front at two Diameters diſtance; 


ſo as left ſpace enough for another row trom the main Building : 
Whereas the ET i. 3 

6. Diptere has a double row of as many quite about, and Octo- 
ſtyle in Front alſo, at the Diſtance of Euſtyle, that is, two Diameters 
and a Quarter; This made as it were a double Pertico, which we 
call Iſles. Laſtly, the 

7. Hypethre, conſiſts of two Ranks of Columns all about, with 
Ten at each Face of the Building, and a Periſiy le within of ſingle 
Columns; the reſt being expos d to the Air, that is not walled in, 
(and placed as the FPycnoſtyle cloſer to one another) we have 
call'd Periſtyle, which tho' importing a Colonade, or Series of 
Columns ranging quite about; yet are not all which are ſo plac'd 
to be call'd fo, unleſs ſtanding within the Walls, which is Eſſential 
to their Denomination; ſince otherwiſe, as well the Periptere, as 
Monoptere (both conſiſting but of a ſingle Range or Wing a piece) 
ſhould then be Periſtyles, which they are not: Beſides, the Monop- 
tere is only where a Roof is ſupported without any Wall or Cloſure 


whatſoever, as in that Example of Vitruvius. Lab. 4. Cap. 7. All which 


have only mention d for the Benefit of our Country Workmen, who 
do frequently, even amongſt our Engliſh Tranſlators of Architecto- 
ical Treatiſes, meet with thoſe hard Names without their Inter- 
pretation, when they Diſcourſe of theſe open and Airy Ornaments, 
whether adjoy ning to, and ſupporting more Contignations and Sto- 
ries ; Or invironing them, and prominent from them; and becauſe 
it is for this, that our Maſter Vitruvius fo paſſionately wiſhes that his 
Architect ſhould be (as of old they ſtyl'd Callimachus) Philotechnos 


an, 


——— NNN 


and Architecture. 


an induſtrious ſearcher of the Sciences, which is the ſame that a 
good Philologer is amongſt our Literati. 
Morcover inſtead of Columns the Antients (as now the Modern 
but too often) uſed to place the whole Figures of Men and Vomen 
to ſupport and bear up intire Cornices, and even huge Maſſes of 
Buildings; but of this at large in Cap. 22. 23. of the Parallel. Part 
1. Theſe they alſo nam'd Telamones or Atlas's, the French Conſoles _ 
where they uſually ſer them to ſuſtain the Architrave, which for be-“ 
ing the next Member in order to the Capite! we come next to 
Explain. 
The Greeks nam'd that Epiſtilium, which we from a mungril z 
Compound of two Languages *---Trabs (as much as to fay 
the principal Beam and Summer or rather from Arcus and Trabs,) 
call Architrave ; Ut welint trabem hanc Arcus vices ſuſtinere qui 4 
Columna ad Columnam ſinuari ſolet, as Baldus with reaſon from its Poſi- 
tion upon the Column, or rather indeed the Abacus of the Capiiel. It is 
the very firſt Member of that which we call Entab/ature in our 
Tranſlation of the Paralle/; and formerly in the Tuſcan Order 
framed for the moſt part of Timber in Regard of the diſtant In- 
| tercolumnation : It is alfo frequently broken into two or three diy1- 
ſions, call'd by Artiſts $a 
Faſcias, or rather, plain Faces, a little Prominent, the loweſt 7, 
being ever the narroweſt : Theſe Breaks arriving ſometimes to 17, 
ſometimes to 18 Minutes in breadth, ſome rather chooſe to call 
Faces than Faſcias, Swathes, Fillets or Bands, by which they are u- 
ſually diſtinguiſh'd into Firſt, Second and Third, eſpecially in the three 
latter Orders; for in the Tuſcan and Doric they do not ſo properly 
enter, though our Parallel yield us two approv'd Examples: Theſe ib 
are frequently, and indeed for the moſt part, ſeparated with a ſmall _ 
Aftragal cut into Heads or ſome ſuch flight Carving; the Faſcias of Ul 
the Architrave likewiſe curiouſly wrought, as in that wonderful In- 1 
ſtance of a Corinthian Entablature taken out of Diocleſians Bathes. | n 
Faſcia, in the Notion I would rather take it, ſhould be for that nar- 
rower band about the Tuſcan and other Baſis as ſome call it; or ra- 
ther the ſquare Liſt under the ſuperior Torzs in ſome Pedeſtals nam'd 
Supercilium, and not properly the Torus it ſelf, as in divers Engliſh 
Profiles they erroniouſly make it; for Szpercilium ſeems to be a kind ©" 
of Corona or Drip to the Subjacent Members. In Chimneys the Ar- . 
chitrave is the Mantle; and over the Antepagmenta or Fambs of Doors rut, 1 
and Lintels of Windows the Hyperthyron which the Italians call 1 
Soppra frontale, and our Carpenters the Hing- piece immediately un- Will 
der the Corona as a large Table to ſupply the Freeze, eſpecially in the 
Doric Order, and chiefly over Portics and Doors; Whilſt as to the pre- 


ciſe Rule for the Fillet of the Architrave; the Tuſcan DIS 
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Account of Architef#s 
the Doric and Compoſita two; the Corinthian three; ſometimes in- 


terrupted to let in a Table for an Inſcription. 
The uppermoſt Faſcia of the Architrave for the moſt part is, and 


indeed always ſhould be (the Taſcan only excepted) adorn'd with 


a Lyſis, or 

Cymatium inverted, which is no more than a wrought or plain 
0-gee as our Workmen barbarouſly name it; The term is Kvwdriy 
undula, and ſignifies a rouling Wave to the reſemblance whereof it is 
moulded. By ſome it is call d the Throat, as from the Italian and 
French, Gola, Geule, or Doucine, and of theſe there are two kinds, 
the Fim and Principal hath always its Cavity above, and doth con- 
ſtantly jett over the Corona or Drip like a Wave ready to fall, and 
then is properly call'd Sima; the other has its hollow below, and is 
nam d Inverſa, the one Convex the other Concave: The Letters 


4 thus placed do reaſonably well expreſs theſe kind of Mouldings, 


which not only enter into the Member of the Architrave where tis 
ever inverted, but (as we ſaid) perpetually above the Corona, where 
they do frequently encounter and meet together with a ſmall Regula 
between them, which as it were ſeparate, the parts as the Frize from 
the Cornice and the like; but then the neather is the Lesbyan ever 
reverſed, and very narrow; though ofttimes both of them Carv'd 
and Adorn'd with Foliage, &c. In the Doric Order the upmoſt Cy- 
matium of the Entablature is ſomewhat different, as conſiſting but 


of a ſingle hollow only under the Liſt : In the mean time, there is 
no ſmall nicety among Architects about this neceſſary Ornament, 
both as to the Name and placing; giving to the Larger the Name of 


 Cymatium revers d, or Doucine ; to the Smaller, that of Simus or 


Flatnos d; commonly plac'd beneath the other, under a ſmall Filet; 


yet not ſo eſſentially, but that it has been ſupplied by the Aftragal: 


However the moſt natural place of the great Cymatium, is upon the 

ſuperior Cornice where our Maſter gives it the Name of Epictheates, 

and ſhould ever cover the ſloping ſides of Fron toons or Tympanum. 
Cymatium is alſo about the Heads of Modilions and conſtitutes part 


of them, as likewiſe it enters into Abacus, and on Pedeſtals as in 


Stylobate Corona, and the Baſe thereof, where we find them both 


inverted ; though I remember to have ſeen the upmoſt with the 


Recta alſo in the Cornice abovemention d. But inſtead of Qmatium 


T ei, 


ſeparating the Architrave and Freeze, Tania oftentimes ſupplies the 
room, 

Tenia is properly Diadema, a Bandlet or ſmall Fillet with which 
they uſed to bind the Head; and rather thoſe Lemniſci and rubans 
which we ſee Carv'd and dangling at the ends of Gyrlands. The In- 
terpreter of Hans Bloome names it the top of a Pillar, but very in- 
ſolently; it being indeed the ſmall Faſcia part of the Doric Archi- 


traue (or as Perault, ſtrictly belonging to the Cornice alone) ſome- 
; times 


and Architect ure. 


times (but ſeldom) with a narrow Cymatium, or Regula under it, 
as that runs under the Triglyphs as a kind of Baſe: Some call it the 
neather Tænia (as Philander frequently) to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Bandage which compoſes the Capitelli of the Trighyphs and continues 
between them over the Metops and not ſeldom under a Cavetto or 
ſmall Cymatium with which Saidas and other learned Critics many 
times confound it. In a Word, tis that in the Doric Architrave, 


which Cymatium is in the other Order, and ſeparates the Epiſtylium 


or Architrave from the 


Freeze, the Word in Greek is 7-9952@+, and does genuinely import Frere. | 


the imaginary Circle of the Zodiac depicted with the twelve Signs ; * 


but by our Architects tis taken for the Second diviſion of the Entab- 
lature above the Columns, being like a Fair and Ample Table be- 
tween the former Tenie, and which though oftentimes plain ſhould 
be Pulvinatus pillow'd, or ſwelling in the nic Order; but in the 


Doric enrich'd with the Triglyph and Metops and with a Thouſand 


Hiſtorical Symbolic, Groteſ. and other flored Inventions in the reſt of 
the Orders (Tuſcan excepted) eſpecially the Corinthian and Compo- 
ſita, and ſometimes with Inſcriptions. Our term is deriy'd either 
from the Latin Phrygio a Border, or from the Italian Freggio which 
denotes any Fringd or Embroider'd Belt: Philander ſaies 4 Phrygioni- 
bus, not from the Phryges a People of the Minor Apa as ſome erro- 
neouſly, but Phrygiones a certain Broidery or flowr'd Needle Work, as 
one ſhould ſay Troy-/titch (whence haply our True-ſtich) in imitation 
whereof they wrought Flowers and Compartiments upon the Freeze; 
which is commonly no broader than the Architrave: In the Tonic if 
plain, a fourth Part leſs; if wrought, a fourth larger, of which 
ſee more where we ſpake of Ornaments. 
Beſides this of the Entablature, the Capitels of both Tuſcan and 


Doric have the Freeze likewiſe commonly adorn'd with four Roſes 


and as many ſmaller Flowers, for which cauſe tis called the Freeze 


of the Capitel alſo as we noted, to diſtinguiſh it from the other; 


likewiſe Hypotrachelium, from its poſture between the Aſtragal and 
the Regula or Annulus of the Echinus: This Tuſcan Freeze is plain 
and very ſimple; but in the reſt of the Orders it is employed with 
the Echinus, as in the Ionica, and the Capitel Cauliculi or ſtalkes in 
the other two; theſe Roſes are alſo ſometimes Inſculped under the 
prominent Horns or Angles of the Doric Abacus. 


The Triglyphs which I affirm'd to be charged on the Doric Freeze, right 


is a moſt inſeparable Ornament of it. The Word Tehaude> in 
Greek, imports a three-Sculptur'd piece, quaſt tres habens Glyphas : 
By their Triangular Farrows, or Gutters rather, they ſeem to me as 
if they were meant to convey the Gattæ or Drops which hang a 
little under them; though there are who fancy them to have been 
made in imitation of Apollos Lyre, becauſe firſt put in Work 8 

they 
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Account of Architects 


they affirm) at the Delphic Temple: You are to note that the two 
angular Hollows are but half Chanell d, whence they are call'd Semi- 
canaliculæ, to diſtinguiſh them from the Canaliculi whoſe Flutings 
are perfect, and make up the three with their Interſtices or Spaces, 
being as many flat and ſlender Shanks for fo we may interpret the 
Latine Femora ; One of thelec is ever placd 'twixt two Columns, and 
ſhould be about the breadth of half its Diameter below: The 
Italiaus name them Pianetti ſmall Plains, and ſo do we; and they 


conſtantly reach the whole Diameter of the Freeze being crown'd © 


with the formerly mention'd Capzrel, part of the upper Tenia, and 
determining with the zeather, where it intercepts them from the 
Prominent. . 

Guttæ or Drops. It is certainly the moſt conſpicuous Part of the 
Doric Freeze, ſuppoſed to have been at firſt ſo Carved upon Boards 
only that had been clap'd on the Extremities of the Cantheri, 
Joiſts or Rafters ends which bore upon the upper Faſcia of the Ar- 
chitrave, to take off from the Deformity, as alſo were the Triglyphs : 


How indiſpenſably neceſſary they are both to be placed in a juſt 


and due Square from each other, and Perpendicularly over their Co- 
lumns, the Author of the Parallel has ſhew'd : Chap. 2. Part 1. as in 
that of the Temple of Solomon according to Villalpandus's Deſign, 
how they have been admitted into the Corinthian Freeze, but with 
out the Guttæ; and ſo in the Perſique. Theſe Guttæ are as I ſaid 
thoſe ſix Appendant Drops or Tears affected only to the Doric Order, 
ſeeming as it were to trickle down and flow from the Channels and 
Shanks of the Triglyphs through the neather 7 nia, and ſmall 


Regler or Moulding under it. 

Gutte are ſometimes made in Shape of Flat Triangles, ſometimes 
ſwelling like the Section of a Cone or Bell, (but ſquare at the bot- 
tom) and therefore fo call'd by the French Architects. They are 
alſo under the Planton and the Modilions which ſupport the Cornice, 
cighteen in Number, exactly over the T riglyphs, as in that moſt 
Confpicuous elevation of the Profile after the ſtately relique at A/- 
bano near Rome, than which nothing can be imagin'd more Noble 
and Magnificent. Alberti calls theſe Guttæ, Clavos, as conceiving 
them to be in Reſemblance of Nails, but without any Reaſon for 
bs Conan 


Metopæ, are the next in Order, and are nothing elſe ſave thoſe 
eiche. empty Spaces in the Freeze twixt the Trighphs in the Doric Order, 


cither Pare and Plain, or Figur'd, for that is not neceſſary always, 
to the great caſe of Architects who oftentimes find it ſo difficult to 
place them ar juſt diſtances ; that except in Church- Works, they fre- 
quently leave them out: The Word is deriv'd of , and © which is 
foramen, intervallum inter Sculpture cava, or if you will, Intertigni- 


um, as importing here rather the forenamed Spaces, than what thoſe 


pretend 


2. Cymatium, 3. Dentelli, 4. Ovolo or Echinus, 5. Modilions or Bed- 


and Archite#ure: 


pretend who will fetch it from the mim» or forchead of the Braſts 
whoſe Sculls (remaining after: the Sacrifices) were uſually Carved 
in theſe Intervals ; becauſe in theſe Vacuities were the Paſſages for 
the ends of the Joyſts, Timbers and Rafters which reſted upon the 
Architrave ; and were to fill up that Deformity, they uſually made 
it up with ſome ſuch Ornaments, ſuppoſe of Skxls, Diſhes, and 
other Veſſels, nay ſometimes with Jupiters Squib or Thunder bolt, 

Targets, Battle-Axes, Roſes, and ſuch other Trophies, as was found 

moſt a ppoſite to the occaſion, and not prepoſterouſly filled them 

(as our Workmen too often do) without any Relation to the Sub- 

ject; ſo as J have frequently ſeen Oxes Heads Carv'd on the Freeze 

of an Houſe of Pleaſure in a Garden, where Roſes and Flowers would 

have been more proper. There are ſundry other Ornaments like- 

wiſe belonging to the Freeze; ſuch as Encarpa, Feſtoons, and Fruta- 
ges tyed to the Horns of the Skulls with Tæniæ and Ribbands ten- 

derly flowing about this Member, and ſometimes carried by little 

Puti, Boys, Cupids and a Thouſand other Rich Inventions to be 

found in good Examples : But we are now arriv'd to the zhird and 

laſt Member of the Entablature ſeparated from the Freeze by the 

ſaperior Tænia, the Cornice. 


The Cornice, Coronis, or as it is collectively taken for its ſeveral and 


Diſtinct Mouldings and Ornaments, comprehends a ſmall 1. Regala, Coronis; 


ding-mouldings which ſupport the Corona, 6. Sima recta and inverſa 
(rarely a Cavetto) 7. and laſtly another Regula which concludes the 
whole Order, We will begin with the Firſt, being ſometimes a 
ſmall Scotia conſiſting of an half or quarter round, that now and 
then alſo both in the Tuſcav and Doric divides the Freeze from the 
Cornice in place of the Tænia, as does the Cymatium in the reſt of the 
Orders. The „„ ere 

| Ovolo is next in the plainer Orders; but it is inrich'd in the Corin- owns; 
thian like the Echinus, which (if you pleaſe) you may take for the 
fame thing in an Italian Dreſs, ſome like Eggs, ſome like Hearts 
with Darts Symbolizing Love, &c. In the Tuſcan and Doric tis 
turn'd like a Scima or Cymatium, and is ſubſtituted for ſupport of the 
Corona; but in the /aft tis uſually accompanied with a flender Regala 
above it, and in the Corinthian both above and beneath, where it is 
likewiſe frequently Carv'd and adorn d with a broad Welt like a 
Plinth. | 

Dentelli, are the Teeth (a Member of the Cornice) immediately ui 
above the Cymatium of the Freeze, by ſome named alſo Aſeri from 
their ſquare Form; I ſay in the Corinthian and Ionic, &c. for in the 
Doric Order they were not antiently admitted, or rather not Properly, 
according to the Opinion of our Maſter, though we muſt needs ac- 
knowledge to have found them in the moſt Authentical pieces extant: 
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As for their Dimenſions they kept to no certain Rule, but made 


them ſometimes thicker, ſometimes thinner, ſquare, or long, and 
more in number; but commonly the Spaces leſs by an half, ſome- 
times by a thitd part than the Teeth, which were themſelves twice 
as High as their Breadth, and frequently (eſpecially in the more po- 
lite Orders) beginning with the Cone of a Pine, pendent at the 
very point over the Angular Column : Lomatius is yet more 
preciſe in this particular, and gives them as much height as the mid- 
dle Faſcia of the Architrave, Projecture, equal, (ſomewhat too 
much) Front twice the Breadth of their Height, and a third part leſs 


than their Breadth for Vacuiry. The Denielli have oftentimes a ſmall 


Modilioni. 


Regula, and now and then more than one, as uſually in the Jonica, 
where it has likewiſe an Ovolo or Echinus for the bedding of the Corona; 


but if inriched, and that wo of them encounter, one ſhould be ſimple 


and plain, as Where it happens to be inſerted beneath it: Next to 
this ſuperior Echinus are the Modilions; but inſtead of them Dentelli 
are thought to have been firſt inſtituted, and for that Reaſon ſuper- 
fluouſly joyn d where Mutules are; and therefore where we find 
Tenia under Modilions it is not properly divided into Teeth, nor is 
it raſhly to be imitated, though we have ſome great Examples to 
countenance it. That of the Pantheon may ſafely guide us herein, 
where it is left Plain for this very Cauſe, and that the Reaſon of the 
Thing does not in Truth allow it: However, it mutt be acknow- 
ledg a} nothing has been more grolely abuſed even amongſt our 

moſt renown'd Maſters. 
| Modilions, being certain ſupports in form of Corbetls, Cortouzes and 
Matales are a kind of Bragets to the Corona, and in thoſe Orders 
where they enter, ſupply the part of the Bedding- moulding as our 
Workmen ſty le the Ovolo in this place; for ſo they frequently do in 
the Doric and Ionic, but then without any other Ornament than 2 
flight Cymatium to edge them, and to be always placed over the 
 Treelyphs In the Corinthian and Compoſita (which is their true 
place) they are enrich'd with all the delicateneſs and curiofity 1 ima- 
ginable (eſpecially inthe Corinthian) capp'd, as I ſaid, with a curi- 
ouſſy Caryvd ſmall Cymatium, where they are contiguous: to the 
Plunceere or Roof of the Corona. Our ordinary Workmen make ſome 
diſtinction between M-dilfons and thoſe other forts of Bragers which 
they call Cartels and Mutules, uſually Carv'd like the handles of 
Veſſels Scroul'd, Flower'd, and ſometimes Sculptur'd with the 
. Triplyph ; and ſuch were the Ancones amongſt the Greeks: And 
ſuch- are often found ſupporting little Tables for Inſcriptibns; the 
Stools of Windows, which jetty out, and Shields, and Compirtments 
for Coats of Ans &c. That there ſhould be no Guttæ under Mu- 
rules (or Dentelli under Modillions,) 's the Opinion of divers karn'd 
eee. though (as was ſaid) we frequenth find them — 
Ike 
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like the Tyiglyph, and that in authentick Examples: Philander is 


for it, and pronounces them more proper than even under the pu- 


reſt Triglyph, for ſignifying (ſays he) Canteriorum Capita, unde til. 
licidium fieri certum eſt, drops and Iſicles commonly hanging at the 
ends of our Rafters upon every weeping Shower, whereas Trisch- 


phi import only the Projectures of the Beams and Timbers nothing fo 


much expoſed : But this I leave to the more Judicious: Whilſt as 
to their Shape, they ſhould be Square under the Corona at double 
their Breadth the Interval, and juſt over the middle of the Columns, 
how otherwiſe us d, fee in Tympunum, Murules 3 

Matules quaſi ub. (a kind of Modilions alſo, or rather the ſame 
under an Italian term) have their Name from their Defect, as being 
made thinner and more abated below than above, and therefore 
naturally and diſcreetly deſtin d to places where they are but little 


burchen'd with weight, as here under that little remainder of the 


Cornice, are to bear up, little Statues, Buſts, Vaſas, & c. and fo 
where they are ſet under the Pedaments and Lintels of Doors and 


Windows: Moſt prepoſt'rous therefore and improper is our frequent 


aſſigning ſuch weak ſupporters to ſuch monſtrous Ferries and exceſ- 


| fiveSuperſirufures as we many times find under Balconies, Bay-Win- 


dows and long Galleries; where inſtead of Mutules the Antients 


would have plac'd ſome ſtout Order of Columns: But by theſe 
unreaſonable Projectures ( obſcuring the Lights of the Rooms 


under them) it comes to paſs, that in time our ſtrongeſt Houſes are 
deftroved, and drawn to their irrecoverable Ruin. For the pro- 
portion of Matules I commonly find them a Fourth Part higher 
than their Breadth, their Intervals being as wide as two; but neither 


do I find theſe ſo conſtantly regular, only that there be ever one 


plac'd at the Corners and returns of the Corona; and then if they 


interchangeably differ as to the Spaces, and as the Rafters direct, 
there are Examples abundant for their Juſtification : After all, they 
It: differ from Modilions, fave that they are moſt proper to the 
Doric Cornice, repreſenting and covering the ends of the Rafters 
whereas Modilicn ſerves for any Order. 


o 


7 


* 7 


have ſaid it is the ſame our Frxgliſh. Authors call the Sailings over 


and Out- Jettixgs of any Moulding beyond the upright Wall: The 


Mutuli. 


I T ſhall not ueed to define what is meant by Projectures, when Ire: 


Halians flame them Sportzi, the Greeks Ecphoras, and for the ſame 


Reaſon all Margints whatſoever which hang over beyond the Scapus 
of a Column are Projectures; and for a general Rule it ſhould be 
equal to the breadth of what Projects, relation being diſcreetly had 
to the height, which beſt determines it. 


Corona, is next the "laſt conſiderable Member remaining of the 
Titire Entablature, and (tho but a part only of the Cornice) ſeems 
mdecd to ſet the Crown upon the whole Work: I ſay Conſiderable, 
4 | becauſe 
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Account of Architects 


| beeauſe being regularly plac d ſo near the uppermoſt Ovolo,or Matules, | 
it ſerves to defend all the reſt of the Edifice from the Rain and inju- th 


tries of the Weather, and therefore has its ProjeAures accordingly, I (t 
and ſhould be one of the ſtrongeſt Square Members of the Cornice : bl 
It is ſometimes taken for the intire Cornix or Cornice with all its Or- C- 
naments, but Hrictly, for that part of it above the Modilions, Ovolo, in 
Echinus, or Ogee by a turn under the Planceere. We find the Corona be 


omitted and quite left out of that ſtately Arco di Leoni, but it is wor- 
thily reproved by our Author of the Parallel, as being a Member of 
-«peri- indiſpenſable uſe, Corona is by ſome call d Supercilium, but rather 
Il conceive Stillicidium the Drip (Corona elvcolata Vite] and with 
more Reaſon, ſo the French Larmier, Gocciolatoio and Ventale by the 
Italians to denote its double Office of protecting both from Vater 
and Wind: For this reaſon likewiſe have our Latine Authors nam'd 

this broad Plinth Mentum a Chin; becauſe it carries off the Wer 

from falling on the reſt of the Entablature, as the. prominency of 7 

that part in Mens Faces keeps the ſwedb of the Brows, and other is 

liquid diſtillations, from trickling into the Neck; and in imitation 1 #7 

| hereof the Antient Potters invented the brimming of their Veſſels, i v 

by turning over ſome of the Ductile Matte when the Work was on t 

the heel. Sometimes there have been tw Corcna's in a Coruice, as t 

in that Corinthian Inſtance of the Rotunda; and ſo it is frequently 7 

uſed in the Stylobatæ under Gula inverſa ; and truly it may be juſt- it 
ly repeated, as the expoſure and occaſion requires (fo it be not too 
near one another) all Projectures being but a kind of Corona to the 

Subjacent Members; and therefore their Projectures are accordingly 
to be aſſign'd, and by no means to be cut and divided to let in 
Window, or Tables: Corona is alſo taken for the interior and exte- 

rior Curvature of an Arch or Vault. 5 

The under part of the Roofs of Coronas (which are commonly 
wrought hollow, by ſometimes (as we ſaid) making part of the Cy- 
matium) are by our Artiſts calld Plaxceeres, and thoſe the Cofers 
Puree. wherein are cut the Roſes, Pomgranades, Flowers or Fretts, which 
7% adorn the Spaces betwixt the Heads of the Modilions and Mutules. 
This Ceiling the Italians name Soſſito, and it fignifies not only that 

part of Corona which faliegover, but the Lacunar, Lacus or Plain 
of all other Roofs made of Tabulations and Boards appearing be- 
tween the Joyſts, and which (as now, eſpecially in other Countries) 
were alſo formerly Gilded, Carv'd and moſt magnificently Em- 
bofsd with Fretrs of wonderful Relievo; nay ſometimes to the 

Exceſs of Inlayings with Er, Moſaique and other rich and chargea= 
ble Works. Pliny l. 35. cap. 11. tells us of one Pamphilius the 
Maſter of Apelles, to have been the firſt which brought this Roof- 
painting into Vogue: But I reter the Reader who thirſts after more 

of this, to the Learned Salmaſius on Solinus p. 1215. Nor 1s 120 

55 the 


And ArchiteFure. 


the Corona perpetually plain as we commonly ſee it; ſometimes 


(though rarely indeed) I find it Carꝰ alſo, as in that incompara- 


ble Compoſita of Tituss Arch, and that of Diocleſians Baths in the 
Cerinthian Order, and as is indeed every individual member of that 


intire Entablature to the utmoſt exceſs of Art; but how far this may 
be imitable, conſult the Judicious Parallel; while *tis yet conſide- 
rable that it is there but with a kind of Sulcus or Channel, in imi- 
tation of Triglyph, or a ſhort Fluting rather, being indeed more pro- 
per for the carrying off the Water, than any other Work could 
have been deviſed. Corona has over it a ſmall Regala, or an inrich- 
ment of {ome ſleight Chaplet in the Corinthian, &c. after which Cy- 
matium, as in that of Titzs's Arch before rehearſed ; ſometimes 


likewiſe with an Ovolo or Echinus cut with Ovals, and Darts, (or as 


we call them Eggs and Ankers) as in that Example of Nero's Fron- 
tiſpiece, and upon this again the double matium, whereof the firſt 
is inverted, and ever the neathermoſt and moſt narrow, the other 
Refa, very large and prominent, being now and then adorn'd 


with Lyons Heads plac'd juſt oppoſite to the Modilions (of which ſee 


that curious reſearch of the Learned Dr. Brown in his Yulgar Errors) 


| though ſometimes they are adorn'd with Foliage only. Laſtly, 


for a final 93% or Super- impoſition (if I may be indulg d ſo to name 
it) we are now clim d to the moſt ſupream Projecture, and ultimate 
part of the whole Cornice, namely the Ea 


Negula, which ſome make a part of the Sima or Gula Recta, by 


Palladeo the Intavolato, and which I think to be the ſole Member 


which I never remember to have ſeen any where Card d, but always 
Plain, though in ſome of the Orders of neer eight Minutes in 
breadth. It is very true, that Scotia (which I now and then call 
Cavetto or ſmall hollow) does in ſome laudable Examples ſupport 
this Member inſtead of Cymatium, but not ſo frequently; and that 
the Tuſcan Cornice terminates in a Cymatium without this Regula, or 
rather in an 0v0Jo as in thoſe Examples after Sebaſtian Serlio, &c. 
but it is not after a true Gaſto, and the Fancy is particular. Regula, 
call'd alſo Liftello, Cincta, &c. (of which ſomething already hath 
been ſpoken) is always that Szpercilium or ſuperior Member of the 
Cornice, though it be likewiſe taken for that which is by ſome call'd 
Ouadra, being thoſe two Liſts commonly including Scotia, as we 
find it in the Tonic Spira both above and beneath: Sometimes alſo 
it ſignifies the Rings or ſmall Feruls begirting the Scapus of a Column 
near the Apophyges, or the Plinth of a Pedeſtal : Therefore I di- 
ſtinguiſhthem, though yet they may be accounted the ſame, ſeeing 
they uſually import any ſmall plain Fillet dividing greater Mem- 
bers; for fo Philander calls almoſt all ſimple parts broader or nar- 
rower, which like Fillers encompaſs the reſt ; or rather as Sycis, ſe- 


Regulas 


parates the Members from contiguity, both for variety and diſtinct- 


ion, 
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Account of A rchitefs 


jon, as in the Doric-Trabeation, Regula, Sima, Cymatinm, a i 


the Capitel, Regula, Cymatium, Plinthus: In the Cornice of the Sty- 
Tobata alſo Regula, Cymatium, Afiragalus ; But where it is no leſs 
conſpicuous, 1s in that part of the 7righph, which jetts out under 
the Tænia, and from which the Gate depend, where it ſeems to 
be a part of the very Architrave it ſelf. Laſtly; before I altogether 
leave the Cornice (which is indeed the top of all, and may be call'd 


the Crown of the Corona it ſelf) it may not be amiſs to add this ſnort 


Note, for Joyners and ſuch as make Cornices of Wainſcot, or Fret- 
Work, concerning the ProjeAures, which having relation to the 
Height, an Inch allow'd to every Foot ſuffice for a room of 15 


Foot pitch, which is one Foot. three Inches, where there is Freeze 


and Cornice, if much higher, and that there be the whole Entablature, 
each ſhall require a tenth part. To conclude, the very meaneſt 
Building, Farm, or Out-bouſe deſerves a Moulding, Cornice with a 
quarter round or Ovolo, aCymatium and Filet. 7355 
And may thus much ſuffice to have been ſpoken of the Cornice or 
upper Member of the Trabeation, which we mean by the Entablature, 
for both theſe terms ſignific but one and the ſame thing, viz; The 
Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice: which I therefore the more pre- 


ciſely note, becauſe ſome Writers apply it only to the very cover 
and upmoſt top of the Orders; but ſo does not our Country-man 


Cima. 


Ordo. 


John Shute, whoſe Book being Printed Anno 1584. (and one of the 
firſt that was publiſhed of Architecture in the Engliſh Tongue) keeps 


rather to the Antient Terms than by mixing them with ſuch barbarous 


ones as were afterwards introduc'd, indanger the Confuſion of Young 
Students and ſuch as applied themſelves to the Art. Finally, to reform 
another miſtake, I think good to note that where we find Coronix 
in our Authors, it is rather meant for all that Moulding projecting 
over the Dye or ſquare of the Pedeſtal (by ſome call d alſo Cima) 
then this concluſive Superior Member of the Entablature which we 
name the Cornice ; But I have done, nor needs there more be ad- 
ded for the perfect Intelligence of the moſt Minute Member and r- 
nament mentioned in this Parallel, or I conceive in any other Author 
whatſoever treating concerning this Art, and naturally applicable 
to the Order, by which we are all along to underſtand certain Rules 
and Members agreed on for the proportions and differences of Co- 
lumns, the Characters, Figures and Ornaments belonging to every 
Part and Member; whither bigger or leſſer, plain or inrich'd : Or 
as others, a Regular Arangement of the principal, and conſtituent 
Parts of a Column, from whence there Reſults that Compoſition 
which gives it uſefulneſs with Grace and Beauty: This for conſiſt- 
ing then of the ſeveral Shapes and Meaſures, obliges us to ſay ſome- 
thing more of Proportion, as being indeed the very Foundation of 
Ac hitecture it ſelf; riſing as we ſbæw, from the Repreſentation 4 

et TE | Natural 


r o˙·¾m aA 8 


a 


v hence Monſieur de Chambray (following Palladio and Scamozzi) tak- 


and Arcbitetturt. 41 


Natural Things: Nor is it in this Art only applicable to the Diſpoſe- 
tions and Kinds of thoſe Edifices (which we have already ſpoken 
of) but to every individual Member of an Order, which Vitravins 
will have taken from the Regular Dimenſions and Proportions of 
the parts of the Humane Body, in relation to any one moderate 
Meaſure of theſame Body, differently multiplied in ſeveral Parts: As 
for Inſtance, the Head for an Eighth part of the whole; Twice 
from the point of one Shoulder to the other extream, &c. Thrice in 
the Arm; four times from the wy; downwards, c. or as Albert 
Drrer, by Multiplying the Face from the bottom of the Chin, to 
the upper part of the Forehead, reckons the whole length to be 
ten Et fic de ceteris ; according to which the Diameter of a Column 
ſhall be cen times in the height of the Corinthian 3 the Intercolumna- 
tion Euſtyle, two and a quarter, Cc. of which let the curious con- 
ſult our Maſter learned Interpreter, /ib. 3d. cap. 1. where he Di- 
ſeourſes of Poſitive and Unalterable Eſtabliſnments; whilſt that 
which we mean by Proportion here, is the Scale by which all the 
Parts are Regulated as to their juſt Meaſures and Projectures; and 
this has by Artiſts been call d the 5 . 
Modul, or as Vitrrvius (and ſome will have it) Ordonation ; ex- Modu. 
plained by Modica commoditas, to be taken for the Parts or Oantities 
by which the ſeveral Members of an Order are Calculated and Ad- 
quſted in their Compoſition. In the mean time to avoid all uncer- 
tainties and Perplexity of Meaſures differing in moſt Countries ; 
ſome dividing into more, others into fewer Parts, to the great eaſe 
of both Architects and Workmen ; by * Modzuls is to be under- + we 


ſtood the Diameter or Semidiameter of a Column of whateyer Order," i. d. 


v (linguiſh it 


taken from the Riſe of the Shaft or Superior Member of the Baſe, hat Mo 


: | . . | 2 dell, & 
namely, at the thickeſt, and moſt Inferjor Part of the Cylinder, trom 75 

| og Jiuyniqie 
. 1 7. 12 . | the Type 
ing the Semidiameter divided into 30 cqual Parts or Minutes, make bse 


metrical 


it to be the Univerſal Scale: Now tho? Architects generally meaſure (7,7, 
by the whole Diameter (excepting only in the Doric, which they 14) 
reckon by the half) it makes no alteration here, ſo as the Workman 4 
may take which he pleaſes ; We proceed next to the Orders them- volts, un 
felyes : Nor let it be thought a needleſs Repetition, if having given Lu 
the Learner (for to ſuch J only ſpeak) ſo Minute and full a Deſcrip- 
tion of all thoſe Parts and Members whereof the ſeveral Orders are 
compos d and diſtinguiſh'd ; I go on to ſhew how they are put to- 
gether in Work, by what they have in common, or peculiar to de- 
nominate the Species, and bring the hitherto ſcattered and difper- 
fed Limbs into their Reſpective Bodys. 
We have already ſhew'd (ſpeaking of Capitels) that a Column, 
which is ſtrictly the Naked Po or Cylinder only; does not aſſume the 
Name and Dignity of any Order, till compleatly qualified with thofe 
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Account of Architects 


Parts and Acceſſaries, which give it Name Praeminence and Rank; 


but being ſo diſtinguiſh d, they are to Architects what the feveral 
Modes are in Maſic, and the Carminum genere among the Poets: All 
Buildings whatſoever coming properly under the Regiment of ſome 
one or other of them, or at leaſt, ought to do, and they are Five, 
(according to the Vulgar Account) namely, Iaſcan, Doric, Ionic, 


Corinthian and Compoſita: But ſince the Firſt and Laſt of theſe are 


Tuſcar. 


not admitted by our great Maſters, as Legitimat Orders (to which 


indeed the Antient Greeks claim only Title) we might with Yiu- 
dvius, and our Author of the Parallel, leave them to bring up the 


Rear; did not Cuſtom as we ſaid, and common uſe ſufficiently Juſti- 
ty our aſſigning this place for the 5 
Tuſcan, Ruſtic, or by whatever name dignified, or diſgracd; 
for being ſeldom found in the Antient Fabrics of the Romans them- 
ſelves, by which name it 1s alſo call'd; it ſeems yet to Challenge 


ſome regard from its reſemblance to thoſe plain and ſimple Rudi- 


ments of thoſe primitive Buildings, where they laid a Beam on the 
top of two forked Poſts, newly cut and brought out of the Foreſt, 


to ſupport that which gave Covering and Shade to the firſt Archi- 


tects, ſuch as they were, and we have deſcrib'd; till Time and Ex- 


perience, which Mature and Perfect all things, brought it into bet- 


ter Form and Shape; when the. Aſiatic, Lydians, who are ſaid firſt 


to have Peopl'd Italy, brought it into that part of it, calbd 7»ſcany: 


Nor let it altogether be deſpis d, becauſe of its Native plaineſs, which 


rarely admits it into Buildings, where Ornament is expected; ſince 


beſides its ſtrength and ſufficiency (which might commute for its 
want of other Beauty, and give place at the Ports and Entrances 
of great Cities, Munitions, Magazines, Amphitheatres, Bridges, Pri- 
ſons, Oc. that require Strength and Solidity) we find it capable 
alſo of ſuch Illuſtrious and Majeſtic Decorations, as may Challenge 
all the Grecian Orders to ſhew any thing approaching it, ſo long as 
thoſe three Famous Columns, thoſe of Trajan, and Antoninus s at 


Nome, and a third of Theodoſius's at Conſtantinople ſtand yet Trium- 


phant, and braving ſo many Thouſands of the other Orders, which 
lie Proſtrate, buried in their Duſt and Ruins. Nor is this the firſt 
Example (as ſome pretend) as appears by that Antient Pillar erected 
to Valerius Maximus, Sirnam'd Corvinus; on which was plac'd a 
Raven, in Memory of what happen'd in the Famous Duel between 
that Hero and the Gygantic Cale: Thus whilſt the reſt of the 
Orders are aſſiſted to ſupport their Charge and heavy Burdens by 
cheir Fellows, and a Conjugation of Entablature, (not allow'd to 
this) the Tuſcan ſtands alone like an Iſland, ſteady and as immo- 
veable as a Rock. „„ 


This 


and Architecture. 
This Column with its Baſe and Capitel, is in Length Seven Diame- 
ters, taken at the thickeſt part of the Shaft below; the Pedeſtal 
one; the Baſe one Module or half Diameter, which divided into Two 
equal Parts, one ſhall be the Plinth, the other for the Torus and 
Cincture, which being but a fourth part of the bredth in this Order 
only, makes a part of the Baſe (peculiar to it felf alone) as in the 
other it does of the Shaft it ſelf. | 


The Capitel is one Modul, which divided into three equal Parts, 


one ſhall be for the Abacus, the other the Ovolo, the Third parted into 
| Seven, whereof one is the Lift, and the remaining Six for the Column : 


The lower Aſtragal is double the height of the Lift under the Ovolo: 
Note, That Vitruvius makes no difference 'twixt the Capitel of this 


Order from the Doric, as to Proportions, tho Artiſts diſpute it; who 
(as was ſaid) allow it a Semidiameter. 


7 


Now, tho 


ture, but choſen what they thought fit out of other Orders; yet they 
ſeldom give it leſs than a Fourth Part of the height of the Shaft, 
like the Doric, which commonly, and very properly, ſupplies the 
Place of the Tuſcan, and that with a great deal of more Grace, 
where they ſtand in Conſort, as in Arches, and the like: The di- 
ſtance or Intercolumnation of this Order, ſometimes amounting to 
four Diameters, ſometimes requires an Architrave of Timber; or 
if of Stone to be plac'd much nearer, unleſs (as we ſaid) in Vault- 
ing and underground Work, to which ſome almoſt wholy Con- 
demn it. | | 

The Doric, ſo nam'd from Porus King of Achaſis, reported to 
have been the firſt who at Argos built, and dedicated a Temple to 
Juno of this Order, is eſteem'd. one of the moſt Noble, as well as the 
firſt of the Greeks, for its Maſculine, and as Scamozzz calls it, Her- 
culean Aſpect, not for its Height and Stature, but its Excellent Pro- 
portion, which fits it in all Reſpects, and with Advantage, for any 
Work wherein the Tuſcan is made uſe of, and renders that Column 
(among the Learned) a Supernumerary, as well as the Compoſita. 

The Doric, Baſe and Capitel, challenges Eight Diameters ſet a- 
lone; but not ſo many by One, in Porticos and Mural Work. 


The Capitel one Modul, with its Abacus, Ovolo, Annulets, Hypo- 


trachelium, Aftragal and Lift beneath the Capitel. making a part of 
the Shaft or Column: | | 
The Entablature being more ſubſtantial than in the reſt of the 


Greek Orders, requires a Fourth Part of the Height of the Columns; 
whereas the others have commonly but a Fifth, 


The Architrave one Module, compos d but of a ſingle Faſcia, as 


beſt approv'd, ( tho the Modern ſometimes add a Second) with a 
Tenia or Band which Crowns it. 


N . The 


they have not granted it any fixt and certain Entabla- 
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Account of Architects 


The Freeze with its Lift, which ſeparates it from the Cornice, is 
t Modl. . The Cornice holds the ſame Proportion, with this Note, 
That when the Column is above 7 Diameters, both Freeze and Ar- 
chitrave have their Regulated Meaſure, one being of a ſingle Mo- 
dule, the other being Three Qxarters, and the remainder being a 
fourth Part of the Column is caſt into the Cornice. | | 

This Order had of Old no Pedeftal at all, and indeed ſtands hand- 
ſomely without it, but where it is us'd, Palladio allows it Two Dia. 
meters and a third of the Column, and is often plac d upon the A7. 
tic-Baſe; for antiently it had none: We find it ſometimes Fluted 
with a ſhort Edge Ye Interſtice, as there is in other Orders ; But 
that which is indeed the proper and genuine Character of the Doric, 
is (with very moderate Inrichment beſides) the Trighyph and Metop 
in the Freeze, with Guttæ in the Architrave beneath; the due Col- 
location and placing of which, often ſubjects our Architects to more 
difficulty, than any other Acceſſary in the other Orders; becauſe of 
the Intercolumnation, which obliges them to leave ſucha ſpace *cwixt 
two Columns, as may not be leſs than for one Triglyph to five, 
counting what falls juſt on the Head of the Columns; which if plac'd 
at the entrance of a Building, the diſtance muſt be for Three; which 
to adjuſt is not very eaſy; ſeeing the Intercolumnation ought to cor- 
reſpond with the diſtance of the Spaces of the 7rig/phs and Metops; 
which point of Criticiſme, is the Cauſe we often find them quite 
left out in this Order, which ſuits ſo well in the Pycnoſtyle and 
Acroſtyle. 3 . | | 

The Jonic, invented, or introducd by Jon, ſent by thofe of 
Athens with a Colonie into that part of Greece bearing his Name, 
(and where he erected a Temple to Diana) conſiſts of proportions 
between the ſolid and manly Doric; the delicate and more Femi- 
nine Coriathian; from which it but little differs, ſave in the Ma- 
tron- like Capitel: It contains Eighteen Modules or Nine Diameters 
(tho? by one leſs at firſt) together with the Capitel and Baſe, which 
laſt was added to give it Stature. 

The Entablature is allowed a Fifth part of the height of the Co- 
lum of which the Baſe takes one Module, (with ſometimes a ſmall 

Moulding of Twenty Minutes) the Capitel very little exceeding a 
Third: But is diſtingutſhing Charatteriſtic is the Volata ; concern- 
ing which fundry Architects have recommended their peculiar Me- 
thods, for the Tracing and Turning that Ornament; eſpecially 
Vignola and Goldman: The Famous Mich. Angelo had one aſter his 
on Mode, and fo others; but that which has been chiefly follow d, 
is what Philip de L'0rme cantends to be of his own Invention. 

This Column is Fluted with Four and Twenty Plaits; the Spaces or 
Interſtices not ſharp and edg' d like the Doric, (which is allowed hut 
Twenty) tho' of the ſame depth and hollow to about a 3 

downs 
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downward, where they are conveily ſtat' d, and thence nam'd 
Radiant, by ſome Rwadent, tho of old we find them Fluted the 
whole length: Thus as the Capitel reſembl'd the modeſt Treſſes of 
a Matron; ſo did the Huting, the Folds and Plaits of their 
Garments. 5 : 2 | 
The Pedeſtal is of two Diameters and as many Thirds: Several 


other Obſervations pretend to this Order, to render it Elegant, which 


are left to the curious, but theſe are the more Eſſential. 


The Corinthian had her Birth from that Luxurious City; trick'd ci 


up and adorn'd like the Wanton Sex, and 1s the Pride and Top of 
all the other Orders: For the reſt it agrees with the Proportion of 
the Fonic, excepting only in the Capite/: In a Word, it takes with 
its Baſe Nine Diameters and three Quarters, and ſometimes Ten: 
If Fluted, with as many as the Jonic, half as deep as large; the Li- 


| ftel or Space between the Groves, a Third of the depth; yet 


not ſo preciſely, but that according to the Compaſs and Station 
of the Column, the Flutes may be Augmented to Thirty and 
above. 2 | | OS, f : 
Our Modern Architects for the molt part, allow but one Fifth of 


the Height of this Column to the Entablature, comprehending Baſe 


and Capitel; I ſay for the moſt part; but in the nobleſt, and moſt 
intire Examples of Antiquity, which is that of the Roman Pantheon. 
The Entablature is indeed ſomewhat deeper; but with this Cir- 
cumſpection to be Imitated, that the Fabric to which it is applied, 


be Great and Magnificent, as that Famous Temple is, and which 
will depend on the Judgment of the Architedt. „ 
The Capitel is of one Diameter or two Modules in height; the 


Abacus a Sixth or Seventh Part of the Diameter taken at the big- 
ger End of the Column, which is univerſally to be underſtood in the 
Meaſure of all the Orders: The reſt ſhall be divided into Three 
equal Parts; One for the Firft Border or Tore of Leaves; the other 
for a Second; the Third Part divided in Two, and of that which is next 


the Abacus, the Volutas are form'd of the other the Cauliculi: The 


Bell or Furſt under the Leaves, reſembling Callimachus's Basket under 
which they are Carv'd ; fall exactly with the Hollow of the Flutings: 
In the mean time, there is no ſmall inquiry about the Foliage, of what 
ſpecies of Thiſtle the Antients form d; this Florid Ornament; which 
is generally attributed to the Branche Urſinæ; but of a tender, more 
Indented and Flexible kind, than the wild and prickly, which we 
ſee us d in the Gothic Buildings; whilſt the Compoſita Capitels ſtuck it 


with Laurel and Olive Leaves, emerging out ot the Veſſel, with the 


Votuta above the Echinus, and as Palladio would have it (eſpecially of 
the Olive) the Sprigs plac d from five to five like the Fingers of ones 
Hand, as becoming it better than Four, and commends ſome Capi- 
rels he had feen whoſe Cauliculi were fac'd with alen Leaves; 

Note, 


Com paſita. 
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Note, that the Scrolls ſeeming to be form'd out of the Cauliculi, 
the Roſes in the middle of the Abacus, was ſometimes by the Anti- 
ents of the ſame bredth, which ſince they make to bend on the 
middle Voluta. 55 5 

The Baſe of this Order is Fifteen Minutes of a Module : The Pede- 
ſtal requires a Fourth Part of the Height of the Columns, and ſhall 


be divided into Eight Parts: One to the Cymatium ; two for the Baſe 


(which is the Attic) the reſt for the Zoccole or Die: And thus do the 
Three Greek Orders repreſent thoſe Three Species of Building; The 
Solid, the Modeſi-Mean, and the Delicate, between the ſimple plain, 
the Gay and Vanton, which are the Latine Extreames ; whilſt the 
Gothic is riſſen from the Corruption of them all: For after all. 


there's none has been more groflly abuſed, than this Flouriſhing and 


Noble Order, by ſuch as with their Impertinence, have ſometimes 
rendred it neither Corinthian nor Compoſita, which is the Fifth and 
Laſt. _ 3 

The Compoſita, being the Junior of all the reſt, and Forreigner to 
the Greek, is of a Roman Extraction, and therefore by ſome call d Ita- 


lian; and tho' not without ſufficient Inſolence, taking place of the 


Corinthian, between whom and the Fonic ſhe's but a Spawn and Mun- 
grell, as well as the Tuſcan, and ſo reckoned among Judicious Archi- 
tects, and by our Maſter himſelf, not ſo much as own'd an Order, as 
not thinking it poſſible to invent a more Noble and Compleat, than 
the Corinthian ; They would fain it ſeems, have one to bear the 


Countries Name, and that as they Inſulted over and brav d the reſt 


of the World, ſhould fir Triumphant over the reſt of the Orders, 
from whom they have pluck d their Fine and Gawdy Plumage ; 


priding it over the Corinthian, from whom and the Foric, ſhe only 


differs one Diameter more in height: 


The Capitels four Angular Scrolls, take up all that ſpace, which 


in the Corinthian is partly filbd with the Cauliculi and Stalks, and now 
and then an Eagle, Griffon 1s found to neſtle among the Foliage, of 
which it has a Series of two rows, and under the Ovolo the Fonic 


Neck-Lace; whilſt others affirm, that the variety of the Capite! 
changes not the Species, which conſiſts (as Perault will have it) in 


the Length of the Shaft only; ſo as no body is to wonder at the 
prodigious Licentiouſneſs, which ſome we find have run into, to 


gratify their Ambition, The French (of all the Nations under 


Heaven, being the fondeſt of their own Inventions, how Extrava- 
gant ſocver, and to Impoſe them on all the World beſide) call it, 


Forſooth, the Gallic Order, and with a Confidence peculiar to them 


ſelves, to alter and change what for almoſt Two Thouſand Years, 
none has been ſo bold to Attempt with that Exhorbitance : For 
they have Garniſh'd this Capitel with Cocks-Feathers and Cocks-Combs 
too among the Flowrdeluces, ridiculouſly enough 3 hanging the 
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Leaves and Stalks about with the Chains and Ribbons of the Orders of 
the St. Eſprit and St. Michael, with its dangling Cock/e-Shells , in imi- 
tation doubtleſs of Xerxess tying the Scarfs and Garters of his Con- 
cubine and Miſſes, among the Boughs of the Famous Platan; whilſt 
one would think we might be content, with what the Romans have 
already {et for a Pattern on thoſe antient Columns of this Order; as 
am fure the Judicious Author of the Parate! would have been, 
who contrary to the Genius of his Country-Men, had the greateſt 
Averſion to the leaſt Innovation in this Profeſſion; what (as we ſaid) 
the Romans have left us being abundantly more Graceful, and 
rather in Exceſs : Wherefore by another nice diſtinction, this learn'd 
Commentator calls that the Compoſita, which keeps to its fix'd Rules 
and ſtated Proportions ; and that which others every Day Invent, the 
De Compoſit, or as his term is, Compo-Compoſit and ſo ſets it up for a 
Sixth Order. But to proceed. k-th, 8 
The Entablature has by ſome been allow'd a Fourth Part of the 
Column, but by Palladio only five, as to the Corinthian. 
The Baſe is as the Artic, or a Compound of it and the Jonic. 
The Pedeſtal has a Third of the Height of the Shaft: Not but that 
any of theſe Proportions ſo eſtabliſh'd (as ſometimes, and upon juſt 
Occaſion) may be Varied according to the Quality and Gran- 
dure of the Building, as to the Inlarging or Diminiſhing of a Mem- 
ber, if the Judicious Architect ſee Cauſe, and to be more Graceful, 
which is a good Rule in all ſuch Cafes in the other Orders, and for 
which Vitruvius gives excellent Precepts, as he likewiſe does to their 
number and placing in ſingle or double Ranks, with their diffe- 
rent Application, as whether cloſe to the Wall, or to the Angle and 
Extremes, where if Inſulat and without touching, more thickneſs 


is allowable; ſince being ſurrounded by the Air only, it is made 


appear ſo much the Slenderer, as that ſome which have been found 


but of ſeven Diameters only, have become their Stations better than 


if they had held their intire Dimenſions. There now remains 


the 


Caryatides, of which, and of the Perſian, we have an ample Ac- c 
count in the Parallel out of Vitrxvius, introduc'd as a Mark of Tri- 
umph over the Caryans of Peloponeſus; whom the Greeks having 


vanquiſh'd with their Confederates, they caus d the Images and Re- 
ſemblances of both Sexes and Nations (as Slaves, Atlantes, and 
Talamones) to be plac'd and ſtand under Maſſie Weight and Super- 
ſtructure inſtead of Columns: The Women to ſignifie thoſe of Carya, 
whom they only ſpared ; and the Men, as Captive Perſaus, which 
gave Denomination to the Order, if at leaſt they may be call'd fo 


for diſtinction ſake only; ſince they differ in nothing either of 


Height, Subſtance, or Entablament from the Feminine Jonic, and 
Maſculine Doric: But how, or where they had originally been 


O employed 
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Account of Architefs 
employed in any remarkable Building, is not ſo perſpicuous, from 
any Antient Veftigra at preſent remaining; but as they ſeem moſt 
properly to be plac'd at Entrances; and before Arches and Porticos in- 
ſtead of Pillaſters; ſo doubtleſs they gave occaſion to many Gothic 
Abſurdities, and Extravagant Poſtures of Men, Monk ys, Satyrs, &c. 
for the bearing up of Cornices, in place of Mutuls, and Cartouſes, to 
that ſhameful Impudence, as we ſce them not ſeldom in our very 


Churches. 5 
There remaine yet of Columns divers other Sorts (to mention on- 


ly the Dilian, Noſtral, Mural, Obſidional, Funebral, Aſtronomial, 
and other Symbolical Monuments, which may upon ſome particu- 


lar occaſions have their Places, ) but no more that can honeſtly de- 
rive a Legitimate Pedegree : For ſome are Vreathi d, others Spiral 


and the like: But as we meet them not in any approved Author, or 


Antient Fabric; ſo are they very ſparingly to be made uſe of, if 
at all: Indeed the Famous Architect, Cavalier Bernini, has caſt a 
Set of theſe Torſed Columns of a vaſt height; twiſted about again 
with Branches, among which are Pati, little Angels, Pope Urbans 


Hees, and other imboſſed Sculptures, all of Gilded Copper, to ſu- 
ſtain the Baldacchino or ſacred Canopy over the high Altar under the 


Cupola at St. Peter's, which are exceedingly Magnificent: But it 
does not always ſucceed ſo well where it is practic'd: Tis yet re- 
ported that there was an Antient Wreath'd Column found ſomewhere, 
wound about with a Serpent, (as Painters repreſent the Tree in Pa- 
radiſe) taking nothing away from the ſtraightneſs of the Shaft; for 


ſo the Antients prefer'd the Solid and Subſtantial in all their Works, 


admitting nothing to bear any weight that ſhould ſeem in the leaft 
to plie, yield or ſhrink under it, as ' thoſe forts of Columns appear 
to do: But as the great Maſters, and ſuch as Mich. Angelo, &c. 
Invented certain new Corbells, Scrolls and Modilions, which were 


brought into uſe ; ſo their Followers, animated by their Example 


(but with much leſs Judgment) have preſum'd to Introduce ſundry 
Baubles and trifling decorations (as they Fancy) in their Works; 
Ambitious of being thought Inventors, to the great Reproach of 
this noble Study; ſo dangerous a thing it is to Innovate either in 


Art or Government, when once the Laws and Rules are prudently 


ſettld and Eſtabliſh d, without great conſideration and neceſſity: 
And therefore, tho ſuch Devices and Inventions, may ſeem pretty 
in Cabinet-Work, Tables, Frames and other Joyners-Work, for va- 


riety, to place China-Diſhes upon; one would by no means, encou- 


rage, or admit them in Great and Noble Buildings. Laſtly, 
As to the Placing of the Orders and Stations of Columms in Work; 

the ſimpleſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt ſubſtantial, are ever to be aſſign d 

to ſupport the Weaker. The Romans indeed ſometimes ſet the Com- 


po ſita 
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poſita above the Corinthian ; but 'twas not approy'd of by the Judi- 
cious, nor in truth ſhould they appear together in the ſame Building: 
Generally then, the Rzle is this, to place the Higheſt and Rieheſt 


Order over the more Solid and Plain; efpecially, where they are 


to decore the Face and Fronts of Buildings, conſiſting of two or three 
Stages: But whether at all, or not; their Proportions ſhould be 
chang'd or abated, is nicely diſputed by our Architects, of which fee 
Mon ſieur Perault on Vitruvias, Lib. VII. Cap. 7. ſpeaking of Scenes ; 
Concluding, that it ought to be done very ſparingly, and with great 
Conſideration : In the mean time, Columns plac d over Arches, pro- 
duce this Inconvenience, that the Arches of any of the five Orders, 
if well proportion d (ſuppoſe for Inſtance, Doric) it will become 
detective, in the Fonic and Corinthian, by Reaſon of the Intercolum- 
nation; the Diſtance hindring their Collocation ſo exactly over one 
another, as become them. There is after all, a Lefer ſort of Co- 
lumn, than any we have ſpoken of, which now and then we find 
plac'd over a much Greater, next the Roof, or rather a kind of Pil- 
{after after the Attic Mode: To Conclude. 


The Poſition of double Columns, upon the ſame Pedeſtal, 1 find 
quite condemned by M. Blondel as intollerable, accounting it Licen- 


rious ever among the Antients ; which (as great Artiſts do not al- 
ways agrec) Monſieur Perault as learnedly defends, and vindicates : 
and that one is not fo preciſely oblig d to Rules, and Examples; but 
that in ſome Caſes, they may ſafely be departed from for the better j 
ſince it were to put a ſtop to the Improvements of all Arts and In- 
ꝛentions whatſoever, none of which were comſummately perfect 
at the firſt; beſides, that there is nothing Poſitive in the Caſe: 


However, as to this particular, the Antients did frequently uſe to 


Joyne Columns, two and two very ncar to one another upon the 
ſame Pedeſtal, leaving a diſtance of two Intercolumnations in One; 
which tho Perault holds to be a little Gothic and much affected by 
his Country-Men the Hench (as they do all Novelties) ſo they 
would have it paſs for a peculiar manner of Diſpoſition: The Pſer- 
doſtyle is yet we find made uſe of by great Architects, and therefore to 
be referr'd to able Judges. . | 
Notwithſtanding, inaſmuch as there do yet happen ſome Su- 
perſtructures which both in Works and Books of this Magnificent Sci- 
ence have likewiſe Names of doubtful ſignification, and to fatisfic 
all that may be farther defir'd tor the rendering of this undertaking 
more uſcful and inſtructive, I will in brief proceed to what is uſed 
to appear further in Buildings, where they did not flatten the Roofs 
and Cover of Edifices, and which tho' certainly of all other the 
moſt Graceful; is of neceſſity alterable according to the Climate. 
Thoſe Roofs which exalted themſelves above the Cornices had u- 
ſually in Face a Triangular plain or Gabel within the Mouldings 


(that 
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(that when our Workmen make not ſo Acute and pointed they call a 
Pedament) which the Antients nam'd 3 
Tympanum, but this is to be taken now and then for the whole 


Hobauun Frontiſpiece from the Cornice to the upmoſt part of the Faſtigiun: 


or ſuperior Angle of it, and is commonly circumſcrib'd with the 
ſame Cornice that the ſubjacent Order is of. It is properly plac'd ar 
the Front and Entrance, and over the Porches, Windows, Niches, &c. to 
protect them from the Injuries of the Weather; and therefore 
very impertinently Brozen, or Flatted by ſome, which expoſes all 
that is under, to many Inconveniences, nor ſhould it be at all al- 


low'd fave where an abſolute neceſſity of ſetting in ſight (not 


otherwiſe to be had) pleads for it : Now tho they are commonly 
made Triangular, we frequently find them Semi-Circular (or of ſome 
other Section) whereof rhe Baſe is the Diameter: Some again have 
a double Tympanum, as in that Tuſcan Example deſcrib'd by Perault, 


Vitr. I. 3. where the ſtanding out of the Porch from the reſt of the 


main Wall of a Temple of that Order, requires it; I ſay before 1 
Temple; ſince they were never made in the Fronts of any other 
Buildings; the Antients Dwelling-Houſes being generally flat at 
the Top, Julius Caeſar being the firſt whom they Indulg'd to raiſe 
his Palace in this Faftigzous manner: As Salmaſius tells us in Solin: 
need not add, that the Die of a Pedeſtal, and other flat and na- 
ked Parts in out- ſide Work and Pannels of Vainſcot is ſometimes 
call'd Tympana; ſince it may be to better purpoſe, to give ſome 
Directions about the Proportion and Acceſſaries belonging to it; it 
being much diſputed ; Vitruvius allowing neither of Dentelli, or 
Modilion, but a ſimple Cernice onely; tho' we find them both very 
ornamently applied; ſome affecting to place them according to the 
Slope, others perpendicular to the Horrizon, and not to the Cornice 
which they ſeem to ſupport, as well as Beautifie; or rather to the 
Poſture of the Rafters- ends, which they repreſent. We ſometimes 
find Dentelli under the Modilion, but by none approv'd ; a ſingle row 
of Teeth, or a plain Liſt only more becoming on thoſe occations, 
as well as for the Height of the Drum or 7ympan (by which ſome 
diſtinguiſh the Round from the Pointed which they name Frontons) 
which ſome Noble Statue, or Baſs-Relieve may require a more than 
ordinary Elevation of; In the mean time, D'Aviler's Figure 
following may give ſome Direction to Workmen: 
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Divide the Line 2b (which ſuppoſe the Hypotenuſe of tlie Baſe) iu 


f 
into two equal Parts at the Point c, let down the Perpendicular f e d 1 | 
indefinite, in which ed being equal to ab from d as the Centre. 165 
deſcribe the Arch ae b and where it interſects the Perpendicular as 4 

at e there ſhall be the Faſtigium or Point of the Tympane. my 
There are other Methods in Serlio, and the Maſters; ſome Iſocele, bi | 


whoſe Angles oppoſite to the Baſe are more obtuſe ; others yet low- WE 
er, and higher even to a full Diameter, as were thoſe Pliny call'd "n 
Plaftz for Statues and taller Figures, as alſo at the Cima or Point, 
and at each Angle, there ſtood of thoſe ſmaller Pedeftals we ſpake of 
for the placing of Statues, Buſts, Urnes, Lamps of Fire, Pine Cones, 
Bowles, or the like Ornaments, and theſe Stylobata were call'd 
Acroteria, from ax ſumma pars, we may properly name them Soe. 
Pinacles, for ſo Pinnæ and Batlements were made ſometimes more 
ſharp, Towring or Spiry, as pleaſed the Workman ; but where 
they ſtood in Ranges (as not unfrequently) with Rail and Balauſters 
upon flat Buildings, they ſtill retain d their name, with this only 
difference, that ſuch as were plac d between the Angular Points 
were (like ranges of Pillars) ſtyl'd the Median or middle Acroteria: 
For the moſt part a ſmall Die without any Baſe, in proportion 
ſomewhat leſs than the Bredth of the Neck of the Column (if there 
ſtand any directly under it) and equal in Height to the middle of 
the middle Tympane ; and that at the very Faſtigium may be allow'd 
an cight Part more. = 1 
They did likewiſe ſometimes cover (eſpecially Temples, and 
ſuch Magnificent and Sacred Buildings) with a Cæpola, 
which is that Dome or Hemiſphærical Concave made in reſem- 
blance of the Heavens, and admitting the Light at the top Center 
or Navi only, without any Lantern, as is to be ſeen in that incom- 
parable piece of the Pantheon yet extant : This is much in Vogue 
yet in Italy, and of late in France, eſpecially at Rome and Florence, 
but it is commonly with the Lantern and other Apertures to let in 
Day without expoſure to the Weather, as appears by that on the 
ſummit of Saint Peters; but it takes away, in my poor Judgment, 
ſomething from the ſolemneſs, and natural reſemblance of the 
other. which yet are happly better to be endur'd in the more Ea- 
ſtern Countries where the Weather is conſtant; as we ſee it Practic d 
in what the Pious Helena erected in the Holy Land, and her Son 
Conſtantive the Great, or rather, that at preſent, by the Emperor 
Juſlinian, Cone Anthemius of Trales, and Iſidor the Miletan being 
the Architects) upon that Magnificent Structure of Santa Sophia 
yet remaning at Conſtantinople, and to this Day imitated by the 7 urks 
for the Covering of their Moſques; and that it was an Oriental Co- 
vering and Invention, the O. of the Greeks was doubtleſs de- 
| P me 
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_ riv'd from the Hebrew "1711 Thala ſignifying to Suſpend or hang as it 


were in the Air; but the Italian Name ſeems to come from Cuppa a 
Coue or great Waſhing-Bowl, which it much reſembles. As to the 
Name Dome, whether from the Greek Jdaua, a Covering (as Dx 
Lange) or as Voſſius, Domus, I am not concern'd (but when they 
call it Dome, it ever ſignifies the Cathedral) 'tis commonly erected 
over the middle of the Building where the I/es croſs, and ought to 
be in Height, half the Diameter of the Church, meaning the Cuppa, 
only (by ſome nam'd the Pyramis) and not the Lantern or Flos, by 
Architects ſo call'd, from ſome Flowre, or like Ornament which was 
plac'd upon it: In the mean time, we find ſome of theſe Coverings 
in other Shapes; and Maltangular, not exceeding Fight; but they 
are nothing ſo graceful as the Dome-Spheroid : Sometimes alſo 
they are made to let in greater Light by a fort of Lacarr Windows; 
by which are meant thoſe Subtegularian Windows that appear in our 
Roofs above the Cornices; of which fome are ſquare with Peda- 
ments; others Round or Oval and Oxe-Eyed as they term them, moſt 
accommodate to the Cxpola, and had need have twice and an half the 
Height of Breadth, by reaſon of the diſtance, with circular 
Frontoons, whilſt Windows in upright Walls, ought not to be above 
a Fifth part leſs wide. than thoſe beneath them, which are ever to 
be even with the Cornices of the Ceiling : Antiently, Windows 
were open to the very Floor, or only clos d with a Balluſtre and Raile, 
much ſafer, and as Commodious altogether to look. into Streets, 


or enjoy the Proſpect as our late Meniana and Balconies, are which 
jettie out, 


and reſt only upon Scrolls and Myzzles for 
Reaſons already mention'd : Arched Vaults in Cellars ſhould liave 
Arched Aperture and Windows. . 

Other Acceſſories and Ornaments are alſo uſed in Buildings which! 


will only touch. 


Niches, quaſi Nidi, Neaſts, of old Concha, are a kind of Pluteus 
or ſmaller Tribunals (as they are yet called in Haly) wherein Sta- 
tues are placed to protect them from the down right Injuries of the 
Feather, as well as for Ornament to plain and ſimple Valls: As to 


their regular Sections (tho as we have already Noted, there be no- 


thing determin d) one may allow them double; half, or quarter 
more of their Bredth, and half for the Cavitie, whether Circular 
or Square: The reſt ſuitable to the Character of the main Building, 
and proportion of the Statue deſign d, and therefore in placing an 
Hercules, Commodus or larger Figure, a Raſtic, or Doric Work and 


Ornament, would become them better than the Corinthian or Com- 


poſit delicacy; fitter for the leſs robuſt, and more effeminate, he- 
ther naked as the Greeks Statues, or clad as were the Roman: And fo 


in reſpect to ſituation ; if low, or even to the Area, or much high- 
er; the ſtatelier and taller Figares ſhould be plac'd in the lower 


Niches: 
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Niches : The ſhorter, over thoſe, and theix Niches thrice the 
height of the bredth, tho the Figure exceed not that of the Impoſts. 
Square Niches have a third of their largeneſs in depth, and twice 
the hight : When there happens a very large Peere or Square (as 
ſometimes between the Windows) they ſhould obſerve the propor- 
tion of the Aperture both for height and bredth, with ſuitable De- 
coration : But between Columns or Pillaſters ſtanding one upon the 
other, Niches are not ſo proper ; becauſe they fill the Spaces too 
much; and where more than one is plac'd, the Interval ſhould be 
equal to their Bredth ; and never to admit them at the Coines of a 
Boilding, as frequently we ſee them abroad to Inſhrine ſome Saint, 
that the Image may be {een in ſeveral Streets: In a Word, they 
too thick, and frequent Niches becomes no Building, and are un- 
ſafferable where a Cornice is broken to let them in to Gromps, 
and Aſſemblies of more Figures, as the Action may require; the 
Niche is to be ſuited, and ſhould begin at the Floor or Pavement 
with Plinth or Pedeſtal, higher than for a ſtanding Figure, which is 4 | 
ever to be allow'd the firſt: And if plac'd in a ſpacious Court or 3 
Garden, the Pedeſtal ſhould be higher; ſo as the Statue may be 4 
viewed round about: As to farther Decoration, it were abſurd to ba 
Carve a Mask, Satyrs or Lyons Head, as we ſometimes ſee them, _ 
upon the Mey-ſtore , leaſt ſtanders by, take the Statue for ſome two- 11 
headed Monſter; nothing more becoming it within, than the 9 
uſual Eſculop, whether wrought in the Stone, or Plaſter: Indeed Niches "hy 4 
ſhew beſt without much Ornament, Columns or Pillaſters; unleſs plac'd 
at the end of ſome long Gallery, Portic, or Veſtibule of Church, Ex- if 
change or Courts of Juſtice, &c. Oval Niches do handſomely for Wl 
Buſts, and Vaſas, if not ſet in too deep; and therefore may be al- ſt 
low'd to ſtand on a Scroll or Matule : Laſtly, when Miches are made 1 
very much larger and higher, beginning from the Pavement, they ol 
were call'd 8 ml 
Tribunals, as of old it ſeems applied to all high and eminent ibn Wt 
Places, where the Tribunes of the People usd to fit as Judges: We 
have a Noble Reſemblance of this in that magnificent Throne de- 
ſcrib'd 1 Reg. 10. 19. built by Solomon, which ſeems to me to have 
been ſuch an ample Wich in which a Principal Perſon might fir, as it 
were half Canopied over within the thickneſs of the Wall 5 
In Walls likewiſe did they inſert many noble and moſt exquiſite 
Sculptures and Hiftorical Fables, half wrought up, Embofs'd and 
ſwelling, and ſometimes more then half, which eminencies they 
now call in Italy by the name of Baſe, and Mezzo relievo: Theſe 
were ſometimes wrought in Marble, as in that famous Abacus and“ * 
Stylobata, yet extant, of Trajan's Pillar. Their ordinary placing 
was in the Fronts of Ediſices, as is yet to be ſeen in divers Palaces 
at Rome, and eſpecially in their Vilas and Retirements of Pleaſure, 


which 
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which are frequently incruſted with them, but vilely itnitated in 


our expoſed Fretworks about London, to the Reproach of Sculpture, 
eſpecially where it pretends to Figures on the out ſides of our Citi- 
ens Houſes. I well remember there was in one of the Courts of 
Nenſuch, ſeveral large Squares of Hiſtorical Relieve moulded off, 
or wrought in Stucco by no ill Artiſt (I think Italtan;) which upon 
the Demolition of that Royal Fabrick, I hear, have been tranſlated, 


and ornamently plac'd by the late moſt Honourable Earl of Barkley, 
at his delicious Villa Durden's in Surry, not far from Nonſauch ; which 


is thus deſcrib'd by Camden (as lately publiſh'd by the very learn d 
Mr. Gibſon) where ſpeaking of that Kingly Palace, he calls it Magni- 


ni ſicent to ſo high a pitch of Oftentation, as one would think the whole 
Art of Architects were crowder d into this ſimple Work : And then as to 


the Relieuo (which appears to have ſtood expos d there ever ſince the 
Reign of Henry VIII. who built the Houſe) ſo many Images to the 


Life, upon the Walls thereof, ſo many Wonders of an Accompliſh'd Work-. 


manſhip, as even Vie with the Remains of Roman Antiquity. Indeed, 
this ſort of Decoration has of late been ſupplied by Painting in Freſco, 
and that by very able Hands, eſpecially Signior Verrio, &c. as tis 
frequently in Italy by the moſt Famous Mafters ; which I wiſh the 


Inclemency of our ſeverer Climate, were as favourable to, as the 


Work deſerves. 


Ornaments, however Gay and Fine they appear tothe Eye, and 
are in many Caſes very laudable and neceſſary ; there is yet no ſmall 


Judgment requir'd, how, and when to place them appoſitely; fo 


as they do not rather detract from the Beauty of the Work, than 


at all contribute to it: Now by Ornament we underſtand whatſoever 
of Sculpture and Carving is not of conſtant uſe, or abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in all Members; ſuch as Frutages, Faſtoons, Chapters, 
Wreaths and other Coronary Works: Frets, Guilloches, Modilicns, 
Mutuls, Chartoches, Dentelli, Metops, Triglyphs, Ovola, Pine-Cones : 
Niches, Statues, Buffs, Relievos, Urns, &c. In a Word, all forts of 
Mouldings ; Vitrudius under the name of Ornament, reck ning the 
whole Extablature ; in which the Frize ſeems to be the moſt proper 
Field for Decoration, as the moſt conſpicuous place, and where, 
tho' the Sculptor ſhew'd his Addreſs and Invention; The Antients 
(who ſpared nothing which might accompliſh the Publick Buildings) 
were not at all ſolaviſh, in over frequent and unneceſlary Gayities : 
Their Temples, Amphitheaters, Circus's, Courts of Juſtice, Fore, 


Ports and Entries of Cities,Priſons ; Bridges, Baſilica, Royal Palaces and 


other Buildings of State, where grave and Solid Structures void of 
thoſe little Membrets, trifling Mouldings and ſuperfluous Carvings, 
which takes away from that Majeſtic and Grand Munier that moſt 
becomes them: Reſerving thoſe richer Acceſories and coſtly Finiſh- 
mgs, for Theaters, Triumphal Arches, Hiſtorical Columns, and o- 


ther 


an Arc hitecturt. 
ther Oſtentous Pomps: Nor even in theſe did they uſe them pro- 


miſcuouſly; but with great Judgment Symbolical to the Subject 


and Occaſion: And therefore thoſe Antient Ornaments would not 
ſuit ſo properly with che Ages ſince, and may I conceive lawfully 
be chang'd, without Preſumption, or Injury to any Eſſential Mem- 
ber: As if (for Inſtance) inſtead of Sphinges and Griffons plac'd 
before the Pagan Temples, (Guardians of Treaſure which was kept 
in thoſe Sacred Buildings) Angels ſhould be ſer before our Churches; 


And in the Doric Frizes, inftcad of Ox-Sculls, the Prieſts Seceſpita; 


Guttæ, Acerra, Simpula and other Sacrificing Utenſils; We chang'd 
them in our Churches (where that Order beſt beſeems them) into 
Cherubs, Flaming Hearts, Books laid open; the Patin, Chalice, Mitre, 
Croſier, &c. The Frontons of Magazines and publick Munitions: 
had the Sculps of Antique Caſks, Targets, Battle-Axes, Thunderbolts, 
the Battering Ram, Catapults, &c. Which we may anſwer with our 
Modern Artillery of Canon, Bombs, Mortars, Drums, and Trumpets and 
other Warlike Engines; and to their Roſtra, Rudders, Anchors; 
Tridents, Scalops, &c. the Wonder-Working Nautic-Box, with what- 


ever elſe of uſeful and Conſpicuous has improv'd our Navigation. 
The Tympan before Courts of Fuſtice may become her Statue, ſitting 


on a Cube, with Faſces, Axes and other Emblems of Magiſtracy. 

I bermæ were adornd with Jarrs, Ampulle, Strigils in the Frizes : 
The Mauſolea, Urns, Lamps and ſmoaking Tapers : Hippodroms 
Circus s had the Statues of Horſes on the Fronts Met, 0bcliſes, 
&c. The Publick Fountains were ſeldom without the River Gods, 


 Nymphs, Naides, Tritons Hippopotoms, Crocudiles, &c. Theaters 


were ſet out with Maſcara, Satyrs Heads, Mercuries Caduceus: The 
Statues of Apollo, Pegaſus 3 the Muſes, little Cupids and Geny, Lau- 
reat Buſts, &c. Arches Triumphal with Relievo of the Conquerors 
Expedition, Trophies, Spoiles and Harnaſſe, Palms and Crowns. And 
where Tables for Inſcriptions were inſerted to continue, or but only 
for a ſhorter time, as to Celebrate ſome ſolemn Entrie, a Princes 
Coronation, Royal Nuptials, adorn'd with Deviſes, and Compartments 
for Pomp and Show : The Contrivance was under the Direction of 


the Arc hitectus Scenicus, and requir'd a particular Talent and Ad- 


dreſs, Poetic and Inventive: In Sum, all Ornaments and Decora- 


tions in general, ſhould be agrecable to the Subject; with due and 


juſt Regard to the Order, which the Antients Kcligiouſſy obſerv'd; 


tho' where (as we ſaid) it was not abſolutely Eſſential; leaving out 


or putting in as they thought convenient; for excepting the Dreſs, 
and Tire of the Fonica Corinthian and Compoſita C apitele, they were not 
obliged to charge the other Members with coftly Ornaments; fo as 
they frequently left out the Metors and Triglyph in the Frizes of the 
Firſt (as we have already Noted) the Dentelli, Ovwolo and quarter 
Round, in the Grand Cornice of the Latter, plain and without Car- 
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ving ; neither did they often fill the Pedeſtals with Relieuo; nor the 
Straves in the Flutings; and rarely ever allow the Corona any inrich- 
ment at all, or ſo much as rounded ; and were free to leave the 


Doric Plancere naked, or with ſimple Gatte only, They were care- 


ful not to Multiply larger Moldings, which ſometimes they alter d, 


and now and then would ſeparate them with a ſmaller Li or ſim- 
ple Filet; ſometimes uſing the Carved Aſtragal, and at another, 
the Plain; always leaving the Lift of the Superior Cornice Flat, to 


ſhew us, that the ſafeſt Rule to go by, is to follow the Character of 
each Reſpective Order: And indeed how odlv would the Tuſcan or 


Doric become the Corinthian Coifure, or the ſpruce and florid Corin- 
thian a Tuſcan Entablature : The fame is to be conſidered in the 
Key-(tone of Arches ; Plain in the Tuſcan and Dorica with a moderate 


Projecture: The Jonica Scroll, ſerving us a Prothyrides, on ſuch oc- 


caſions may be richly Flower'd and Carv'd in a Corinthian or Compo- 
fit Entrance, and where they ſuſquert Tables and Menſulæ for 
{ome Inſcription : Roſes, Lyons-Heads, Eſcalops and other decora- 
tions are allowable under the Corona with this Rule, that whether 


here; or under any Roof or Ceiling interlacing Fretts, be ever made 


as Right Angles : Laſtly, as to Pocliz, Rails and Baluſters, fo to 


humor the Order; that the Tuſcan be plain, but not too gowtie, 


or too cloſe to one another, or tar aſſunder, that is, not exceeding 


twice the Diameter of the Necks ; nor are they oblig'd to a conſtant 


bleme. 


Shape; for ſome ſwell below, others above; and ſome are made like 
Zermes, all of them having their peculiar Grace and Beauty: What 
is ſaid of Tuſcan is to be underſtood of the reſt ; ſo as the Corin- 
thian and Compoſita may be Carv'd and Inrich'd without any Scru- 
pulc, for any thing that appears to the contrary among the Anti- 
ents, or our ableſt Maſters: To Conclude, not only the Roofs of 
Houſes, and their Fronts had their Adornments, but the F/orres 
alſo were inlay'd with Pavements of the moſt precious Materials, as 
of ſeveral Coloured Stones and Woods, and this they call'd 
Emblema, continued to this Day by the Italians in their Pietra 
Comeſia; of which the moſt magnificent and ſtupendious Chappe/ 
of Saint Laurence at Florence, Paul the Firſl's at Sancta Maria Mag- 
giore in Rome, are particular and amazing inſtances, where not only 
the Pavement, but likewiſe all the Walls arc gpalt richly incruſted 
with all forts of precious Marbles, Serpentine, Porphirie, Ophitis, 
Achat, Rants, Coral, Cornelian, Lazuli, &c. of which one may 
number near thirty ſorts, cut and laid into a Fonds or ground of 
Black-Marble (as our Cabinet-Makers do their variegated Woods) 
in the ſhape of Birds, Flowers, Landskips, Grotesks and other Com- 
partiments moſt admirably Poliſhed, a glorious and everlaſting 
Magnificence : But where it is made of leſſer Stones or rather mor- 
ſels of them, aſſiſted with ſmall Squares of thick G/aſs, of which 


ſome 
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ſome are Guilded, or Cemented in the Stuc or Plaſter, it is call'd 


Moſaic-Werk, opus Mauſivnm, and it does naturally repreſent the moſt 
curious and accurate ſort of Painting, even to the Life, nor leſs du- 


rable than the former, as is moſt conſpicuous in that Front of Saint * 


Marks Church at Venice, the Nave or Ship of Giotto under the Cupola 
of Saint Peters at Rome, and the Altar-piece of Saint Michael near 
it: Theſe are the Teſel/ata and Vermiculata or Pavimenta aſarota of 
the Axtients, which no Age or expoſure Impairs, but of which 
do not remember to have ſeen any Publick Work in our Country. 


In the mean time not to be forgotten are the Floorings of Wood 


which Her Majeſty the Queen Mother has firſt brought into uſe in 
England at Her Palace of Sommerſet-Houſe, the like whereof I di- 
rected to be made in a Bed-Chamber at Berk/ey-Houſe : The French 
call it Parquetage, a kind of Segmentatam opus, and which has ſome 
| reſemblance to theſe Magnificencies; becauſe it is exceeding Beauti- 


ful and very Laſting: And this puts me in mind of that moſt uſeful 


Appendix joyn'd to Mr. Richards late Traſlation of the firſt Book of 
Palladio, and thoſe other Pieces of la Muet the French Architect, 
wherein, beſides what he has Publiſh'd concerning theſe kinds of 
Jimber-Hloors, &c. you have at the Concluſion of that Treatiſe a 
moſt accurate Account of their Contignations and Timberings of all 
ſorts of Stories, Roo ſings, and other Erections, with their uſe, Scant- 
lings and proper Names, which, for being ſo perſpicuouſly de- 
{crib'd, deſerves our Commendation and Encouragement. 
May this then ſuffice, not only for the Interpretation of the 
Terms affected to this Noble Art; but to Juſtifie the Title, and in 
ſome Mcaſure alſo for the Inſtruction and Aid of divers Builders, 
on ſome occaſions, wherein they not ſeldom fail; eſpecially in the 
Country (where, for the ſaving a little Charge, they ſeldom conſult 


an experienc d Artiſt, beſides the Neighbour Brich layer and Carpen- 


ter) till ſome more dextrous and able Hand, and at greater Leiſure, 
Oblige the Publick, and our Country Men, with ſuch a Body and 
Courſe of Architecture, as with others Monſieur Blondel, D' Avilar, 
(and inftar "mnium the Learned Perault, by his Ver ſion, and uſeful 
Comments on Vitruvius) have done for theirs, 


Eum Architectum oportet uſu eſſe peritum & ſolertem, qui demere 


aut adjicere præſcriptis velit. 
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To the READ E R. 


Here 1s no Man pretending to this Art, or indeed to any 

other whatſoever, who does not greedily embrace all 
that bears the Name of Leon Baptiſta Alberti, who 
was a Florentine Gentleman of Illuſtrious Birth, great Learn- 
ing, and extraordinary Abilities in all the Politer Sciences, as 
ht ſtands Celebrated by Paulus Jovius, and for which he became 
ſo dear to that great Mecenas Lorenzo di Medici, who choſe 
him, with Marfilius Ficinus, Chriſtopherus Landinus, and 


other the moſt refin d Wits of that Age, to entertain his Academic 


Retirements and Solitude of Camaldoli : Tou have an ample 
Catalogue of his Learned Works, Latin and Italian, pub- 
 hiſiyd at the end of his Life by Rafael du Freſne that Great 


French Virtuoſo, together with the Hiſtory of thoſe many in 


comparable Structures deſign d and conducted by this rare Ge- 
nius, extant at this Day in Florence, Mantoa, Rimini and 
other Citics of Italy; as being indeed one of the very firſt that 


poliſt'd the now almoſt utterly loſt and extinguiſb Art of Archi- 


tecture; ix which how ſucceſsfully he joyn'd Practice to Specu- 
lation, there are aboundance of Examples, ſome whereof are 


wrought by bis own Hands. He Compoſed three Books, De Pictu- 


ra, full of incomparable Reſearches appertaining to that Noble 
Art: This of Statues was firſt Written in Latin, but it having 
never been my hap to find it (and I think it was never Printed) 
I made uſe of this Verſion out of the Italian, as it was long 


ſince Publiſhed by that Ingenious Perſon Coſimo Bartoli, and 


have ſubioyn d it to this Diſcourſe of Architecture, not only be- 
cauſe they cannot well be ſeparated, but for that the Author (be- 
ing one of our Parallel) the Argument appear'd ſo appoſite and 
full of profitable Inſtruction to our Workmen, who for want of theſe 
or the like Rules, can neither ſecurely Work after the Life, or their 
own Inventions, to the immenſe Diſgrace of that Divine Art. This 
brief Account I thought fit to preſent thee, Reader, concerning this 
Piece of Alberti's, it berug the very Firſt of the Kind which ever 
ſpake our Language, 


R J. Evelyn. 
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COSIMO BARTOLI 
To the moſt Excellent Architect, and Sculptor 
B ART O LO ME O AMM ANTI. 


Lthough J am perfectly aſſurd (my moſt ingenious Bartolomeo) that 
you, who are ſo univerſally accompliſh d, and in particular, ſo skit- 
ful, and well verſed in Architecture and Sculpture, have no need 
of thoſe Rules and Precepts, which the moſt judicious Leon 

Baptiſt Alberti has Publiſh d concerning Statues ; Zet I eaſily perſwaded my 

ſelf that this Addreſs of them to You, would not be a thing unacceptable, as 

being to a Perſon ſo well able to Fudge of that rare Fancy, and incomparable 

IVorth of the ſaid Leon Baptiſta, who in a time wherein little or nothing of 

Sculpture was known (all good Arts and Sciences being then in a manner anni- 

hilated and wholly extint throughout Italy, by Reaſon of the many inundati- 

os of Barbarians) imploy'd the utmoſt of his Abilities to open an eaſy and ſe- 


cure way for our Youth : who though unexperienc'd themſelves, delighted in this 


moſt noble Art; and to incite them to joyn diligent Practice, with the Obſerva- 


tion of ſure and unerring Rules. No wonder therefore, if from that time for- 


ward ſuch wonderful Progreſs has been made in this Art, as has brought it to 
that Perfection wherein it is ſeen flouriſhing at this Day: So as in this Age of 
ours, we have no need to envy thoſe ſo much admired Statues of the mo(t celebra- 
ted Scuptors of the Antient Romans, when we ſball well confider what has been 
perform'd by our Countryman Donato, and not many Tears ſince, the Divine, 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti; as after him, byBaccio Bandinelli, Bemuenuto 
Cellini, and laſtly, by Your Self; whereof, that I may produce ſome Inſtances 
(beſides thoſe many Statues which are extant of all your Hands) proclaiming 


Jour ſingular Merits to the Admiration of all Men, there are to be ſeen in the 


Piazza of their Highneſſes Royal Palace, the moſt beautiful Judith; the moſt 


Hupendious Coloflo of David, the robuſi and fierce Hercules; the moſt ma- 


ſterly handPd Perſeus, together with all his rare and curious Adornments , and 
which is indeed the greateſt of all the reſt, Your own Neptune, with the other 
three Statues accompanying it, cut out of one intire piece of Marble, and 
fram d with ſo magiſterial a height of Art, as not only produces wonder in all that 
attentively behold it; but does as it were wholly aſtoniſh them to contemplate the 
Ingenuity, the Science, the Induſtry, the Diligence, the Affection, and in 


fine, the never to be ſuſſiciently celebrated Skill of the Artiſts. Vouchſafe there- 
fore that theſe (however impoliſh'd) Inſtructions; ſo much conducing to the in- 


formation of unexperienc'd Touth, be recommended to the publick view under 
Tour Name and Protection: And as it has ever been Tour Cuſtom heretofore, Love 
our Friends, amongſt whom ] Conjure Jou to eſteem me none of the leaſt. 


; Farewell. 
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Have often thought with my ſelf that the ſeveral Arts, whereby Men 


Work of Hand, the Shapes and Similitudes of Bodies, ſpringing 
from natural Procreation, took their beginning from the accidental 
obſervation of certain Lineaments either in Wood, or Earth, or ſome o- 
ther forts of Materials, by Nature fo diſpos'd, that by altering or invert- 
ing ſome thing or other in their form, they appear d capable of being 
made to reſemble the Figures and Shapes of living Creatures ; and there- 
upon, having ſeriouſly conſider d and examin d what Courſe was beſt to 
take, they began with utmoſt Diligence and Induſtry to try and make ex- 
periment, what was neceſſary to be added, or taken away, or in 
any other kind perform'd, for the bringing of their Work to ſuch per- 
fection as might cauſe it exactly to reſemble the intended form, appearing, 
as it were, the very ſame thing; ever marking as they wrought, to ſee if 
they had fail d in any thing, and ſtill mending as they found occaſion: 
ſomctimes the Lines, ſometimes the Superſices, Poliſhing and Repoliſhing, 


till at length (not without much Pleaſure and Satisfaction) they had ac- 


compliſh'd their deſire: So that it is not a thing ſo much to be admir'd, 
that by frequent Practice in Works of this Nature, the Fancies and Ingenu- 


ities of Men have been from time to time improv'd, and advanc'd to that 


height, that at laſt (without taking Notice of any rude Dravghts in the 


Material they wrought upon, to help them in their intended Deſigns, ) they 


became able by their Skill to Deſign and expreſs upon it whatſoever form 
they pleaſed, though in a different manner, ſome one way and ſome ano- 
ther; for as much as all were not taught, or apply'd themſelves to proceed 
by the ſame Rule or Method. The Courſe that many take to bring their 
intended Figures to Perfection, is both by adding to, and taking from the 
Material; and this is the way of thoſe that work in Wax, Plaiſter or Clay, 
who are therefore term d Maeftri de flucco, others proceed by taking away, 
and carving out of the Material that which is ſuperfluous, whereby it 
comes to paſs that they produce out of whatſoever Maſs of Marble, 
the perfect Shape and Figure of a Man which was there hiddenly but po- 
tentially before; and thoſe that work this way, we call Sculptors: next of 
kin to whom are they that grave in Sea/s the Proportions of Faces, that be- 


fore 


at firſt Induſtriouſly- ſer themſelves to expreſs, and repreſent by 
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fore lay hid in the Matter out of which they were raiſed. The third ſort 
is of thoſe that perform their Work by only adding to the Material; as 
Silver- Smiths, who beating the Silver with Mallets, and diſtending it into 
thin Plates of what Faſhion or Size they think fit, lay thereupon their S- 
perſtructure, adding and inlarging till they have faſhion'd and brought to 
Perfection their intended Deſign. And here perhaps ſome may imagine, 
that in the number of this laſt fort of Artiſts Painters are to be reckon'd, 
as thoſe who proceed by way of adding, namely by laying ori of Colours; 
but to this they anſwer, that they do not ſtrive ſo much to imitate thoſe 


Lights and Shadows in Bodies which they diſcern by the Eye, by the adding 


or taking away of any thing, as by ſome other Artifice proper and pecu- 
| Har to their way of Working: But of the Painter and his Art we ſhall take 
occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere. Now, as to thoſe ſeveral kinds of Deſigners 
which we have here before mention'd, though they go ſeveral ways to 
Work, nevertheleſs they all direct their Aims to this end, namely, that 
their Labours may appear to him that ſhall well obſerve them, as Natural, 
and as like the Life as may be; for the bringing of which to effect, it is 
moſt evident, that by how much the more exquiſitly they follow ſome cer- 
tain determin'd Rule or Method (which Rule we ſhall afterwards deſcribe) 
ſo much the fewer Defects will they be guilty of, ſo much the fewer Errors 
commit, and in all manner of Accounts their Works will ſucceed and 


come off with the greater Advantage: What ſhall we ſay of Carpenters > 


What would they perform to any purpoſe, if it were not for the Square, 


the Plummet, the Line, the Perpendicular, and the Compaſſes for the ma- 
king of Circles, and by the means of which Inſtruments they Deſign their 


Angles, their Streight-Lines, their Levells, and other their Proportions, 


thercby finiſhing and compleating all they take in hand with the greater 


exactneſs, and without which they would be able to do nothing ſubſtanti- 


ally? Or can we rationally imagine, that the Statuarie could perform ſuch 


excellent and admirable Works by chance, rather then by the help of ſome 
certain and Infallible Rale or Guide, drawn from Reaſon and Experience? 
Wherefore this we ſhall lay down for a Maxim; That from all Arts and 


Sciences whatſoever, there are drawn certain Principles, Rules, or natural 


Concluſions, which 1f we ſhall apply our felves with all care and diligence to 
examine and make uſe of, we ſhall undoubtedly find the benefit of, by the 
perfect accompliſhment of whatſoever we take in hand: For as we were 
firſt inſtructed by Nature, that from thoſe Lineaments which are found in 
pieces of Wood, Earth, Stone or other Materials, may be drawn (as we ſaid 
before) the forms of whatſoever Body or Creature the concourſes of thoſe 
Lines reſemble ; ſo alſo the ſame Nature hath taught us certain helps and 
means, by which we are guided to proceed ſecurely and regularly in what 
we undertake, and by the conſtant obſerving and uſe whereof, we ſhall 
moſt caſily, and with the greateſt Advantage, arrive at the utmoſt per- 
tection of the Art or Faculty we ſtrive to attain, It now remains that we 
declare what thoſe helps are which Statuaries are chiefly to make uſe of j 


and 
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and becauſe their principal part is to make one thing to imitate and reſem- 


ble another, it will be requiſite to ſpeak firſt of Reſemblance, a ſubject our 


Difcourſe might be abundantly ample in, ſince Reſemblance is a thing fo 
natural and obvious, that it offers it ſelf to our view and obſervation in 
in each viſible Object; not only every Animal, but even all things what- 
ſoever that are of the ſame Species, being in ſome reſpect or other cor- 
reſpondent and alike : On the other ſide, there are not in the whole race 
of Mankind any two to be found ſo exquiſitely reſembling each other, as not 
to differ ſome one Tittle in the tone of the Voice, or the Faſhion of the 
Noſe, or of ſome other Part; to which we may add, that thoſe Perſons 


whom, having firſt beheld Infants, we come to ſee Children of ſome 


growth, and afterwards at the Age of Manhood, if at length we meet 
them when grown Old, we ſhall find them ſo chang'd and alter'd by time, 
that we ſhall not be able to know them 3 for as much as the aptitude and 
poſition of thoſe numerous Lines and Features in the Countenance ſtill al- 


ters, and vary's from time to time, as Age comes on; nevertheleſs in the 


ſame Viſage there remains a certain natural and peculiar form, which main- 
tains and keeps up the reſemblance inhærent to the Species: But we 
ſhall wave theſe things, as belonging rather to a particular Diſcourſe, and 
return to purſue what we firſt took in Hand to Treat of. | 
The Deſign and Intention of making reſemblances among Statuaries, 1 


take to be twofold ; the firſt is, that the Deſign or Work intended for the 


reſemblance of any ſort of Creature (for Example, ſuppoſe it a Man) be 
ſo fram'd, that it come as near in Similitude as may be to the ſaid Species, 
without regarding whether 1t repreſent the Image of Socrates more than 
that of Plato, or any other known individual Perſon, ſince it is enough 
chat the Work reſembles a Man in general. The other Intention proceeds 
farther, and aims not only at the repreſenting the Likeneſs of Man in ge- 


neral, but of this or that particular Man; as namely, of Caeſar, or Caro, 
not omitting to deſcribe the very Habit he wore, the Poſture he affected, 


and the Action he uſed 3 whether fitting in his Tribunal, or making 


Speeches to the People: It being the proper Buſineſs of thoſe who addict 
themſelves to this laſt way of Repreſentation, to imitate and expreſs every 
Habit, Poſture and Ayr, peculiar to the Body of that known Perſon whom 


we intend to repreſent. Anſwerable to theſe two Intentions, (that we may 


handle the matter as briefly as 1s poſſible) there are eſpecially requiried 


two things; that is to ſay, Proportion, and Limitation. In treating 
therefore of theſe two particulars, that which we have to do, is to declare, 


Firſt, what they are: Next, to what uſe they ſerve for the bringing of 


our Deſign to Perfection: Beſides which, I cannot but by the way, take 
Notice of the great Benefit that is to be made of them in Reſpect of the 
wonderful and almoſt incredible Effects which they produce; inſomuch 


that whoſoever ſhall be well inſtructed in them, ſhall be able by the help 


of ſome certain infallible Marks, exactly to obſerve and point out the Li- 


neaments, fituation and poſiture of the Parts of any Body, thoughit were 
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a thouſand Years after, ſo as not to fail to place it exactly at his Pleaſure, 


in the very ſame direction and poſture it ſhould have hapned to have ſtood 


in before; and in ſuch fort, as there ſhould. not be the leaſt part of the 
ſaid Body, which ſhould not be reducd and reſituated toward the very 


ſame point of Heaven againſt which it was originally directed: As if, for 
Example, You would point out the place with your Finger where the Star 


of Mercury or the new Moon would rife, and it ſhould happen to riſe in a 


direct Angle over againſt the point of the Knee, Elbow, Finger, or any o- 


ther Part; moſt certain it is, that by theſe means and helps all this may be 


done, and that fo preciſely that there ſhould not follow the leaſt failing of 


Error imaginable; nor need there any doubt be made of the certainty 
| hereof. Beſides this, ſuppoſe I ſhould take one of the Statues of Phidias, 


and ſo cover it over with Wax or Earth, that none of the Work could be diſ- 
cern d, and that it ſhould appear to be only a meer ſhapeleſs Trunk, You might 


by theſe Rules and helps certainly know how to find out in one place, by 
boaring with a Wimble, the pupil of the Ee, without doing it any harm 


by touching it ; and in another place the Nave/, and finally in another the 
great Toe, and ſo other parts in like manner; by which means you will 
gain a perfect Knowledge of all the Angles and Lines, whether far diſtant 
one from another, or nearly concurring together: You may alſo, begin- 
ning which way you will, and whether following the Original, or the Co- 
py, not only Draw or Paint, but alſo put down in Writing, the 
various Courſe of the Lines, the Circumferences of the Circles, the 

poſitions of the Parts, in ſuch ſort that by the aforeſaid helps and means 
you need not doubt the being able to produce with caſe ſuch another Fi- 
gure perfectly reſemibling, and of what ſize you pleaſe, either leſs, or juſt 
of the ſame magnitude, or of an hundred Fathoms in length; nay, I 


dare be bold to ſay that were there but Inſtruments to be had anſwerable 


to ſo great a Deſign, it were not only not impoſſible, but even no hard 
Matter, to make one as big as the Mountain Caucaſus; and that which per- 
haps you may moſt wonder at, is, that according as the matter might be 
order d, one half of this Statue may be made in the Iſland of Pharos, and 


the other half wrought and finiſh'd in the Mountains of Carrara; and 


that with ſuch exact Correſpondence, that the Joyntures and Commiſſures 
of both parts perfectly fitting each other, they may be united into one 
compleat Statue reſembling either the Life, or the Copy after which it ſhall 
have been Figur'd : And for the performing of this ſo ſtupendious a Work, 
the Manner and Method will appear ſo caſy, fo perſpicuous and expedite, 
that for my part I conceive it almoſt impoſſible for any to err but thoſe 
that ſhall Induſtriouſly, to make Tryal of the Proof of this Aſſertion, work 
contrary to the Rules and Method enjoyn' d. We do not hereby under- 
take to teach the way of making all kind of reſemblances in Bodies, or 
the Expreſſing of all thoſe various Aſpects which reſult from ſeveral dif- 
fering and contrary Paſſions and Affections; ſince it is not the thing which 
we profeſs to ſhew, how to repreſent the Countenance of Hercu- 
lei 
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les when he Combats with Autæus, with all the height of Magnanimity 
and fiercenefs which would be requiſite upon ſuch an occaſion; or caſting 
an obliging, chearful and ſmiling Air, when he Courts his Deianire . 
ſo as that the Countenance of the ſame Hercules ſhould upon ſcveral oc- 
caſions be repreſented with as various Aſpects: But our purpoſe is rather 
to take Notice of all the different Figures and Poſtures that are incident to 
a Body from the divers Situations, Geſtures or Motions of the ſeveral 
Members or Parts thereof; for as much as the Proportions and outward 
Lines are one way terminated 1n a Body that ſtands upright, another way 
in him that fits, another way in one that is lying down, another way in 
| thoſe that turn or incline themſelves toward this or that ſide; and fo, in 
like manner, in all other Geſtures and Motions of the Body, of which 
way of repreſentation our Intention is at this time; that is to ſay, in what 
manner, and by what certain and infallible Rules, theſe Geſtures and va- 
rious diſpoſitions of the Body may be imitated and repreſented: which 
rules, as we ſaid before, are reduc d to two Principal Heads, namely, 
Proportion and Limitation: And firſt we ſhall treat of Proportion, which is 
indeed no other then a conſtant and certain Obſervation, by examining 
the juſt number and meaſures, what Habitude, Symmetrie and Correſpon- 
dence all the parts of the Body have one towards another, and that in 
| Reſpect of every Dimenſion of the Body, both as to Length, Breadth and 
Thickneſs. © 
This Obſervation is made by two ſorts of Inſtruments, a large Ruler, 
and two moveable Squares; with the Ruler we take the Lengths of the 
Parts, and with the Squares we take their Diamcters and all the other 
Proportions of the ſaid Meaſures. Upon this Ruler then let there be a 
line drawn of the length of the Body which you would meaſure, that is 
to ſav, from the Crown of the Head to the ſole of the Foot: Whence 
Note by the way, that to meaſure a Man of a ſhort Stature, you are to uſe 
a ſhorter Ruler, and for one of a longer Stature, a longer Ruler : But 
whatſoever the Length of the Ruler be, it is to be divided into fix equal 
Parts, which Parts we will Name Feet, from whence we will call it the Foot- 
:caſure 3 and each of theſe Feet ſhall again be divided into ten equal parts, 
which we may term Inches. 5 
The whole Length therefore of this Model or Foot-meaſure will conſiſt 
of 60 Inches; every one of which is again to be ſub- divided into 10 equal 


Parts, which leſſer Parts I call Minutes; fo that through this diviſion of 


our Meaſure into Feet, Inches and Minutes, the total of the Minutes will 


amount to the Number of Goo. there being in each of the 6 Feet 100. 


Now, for the meaſuring of a Man's Body by this Inſtrument, we are thus 
to proceed: Having divided our Ruler according to the foreſaid manner, 
we are to meaſure and obſerve by the Application thereof, the diſtances 
of the Parts of the ſaid Body; as for Inſtance, how high it may 
be from the ſole of the Foot to the Crown of the Head, or how far diſtant 
any one Member is from another: As how many Inches and Minutes it 

mayv 
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may be from the Knee to the Navel, or to the Cannel Bone of the Throat, 
and ſo in like manner any other Parts; Nor is this Courſe to be at all 
ſlighted or derided either by Sculptors or Painters, ſince it is a thing moſt 
profitable, and abſolutely neceſſary; for as much as the certain Meaſure 
of all the Parts being once known, we ſhall have gain d a moſt eaſy and 
ſpeedy determination how to proceed in our Work with any of the ſaid 
Parts or Members without committing the leaſt Error : Never think it a 
Matter worth Regard or Notice. if any capricious humoriſt ſhall Perad- 
venture find fault that this Member is too long, or that too ſhort , ſince 
your Model or Foot-meaſure (which is the Rule that muſt always direct 


and govern your Work, and then which you cannot go by a more in- 


fallible Guide) will ſoon determine whether you have proceeded well or 
ill; and doubtleſs when you ſhall have maturely conſider d and examin'd 
theſe things, you will not be to ſeek in thoſe infinite other Advantages 
wherein this Foot meaſure will prove ſerviceable, eſpecially in knowing 


how with abſolute certainty to limit and determine the longitude of the 


parts in a Statue of a greater Magnitude, as well as in one of the leſſer. 
So as if it ſhould happen that you were to make a Statue of 10 Cubits, 
or what cver other dimenſion, 1t would be requiſite to have your Ruler, 


Model, or Foot-mecaſure likewiſe of 10 Cubits, and divided. into fix equal 


parts, which ſhould have the ſame Correſpondence one with another, as 
choſe of the leſſer Ruler: In like manner ſhould the Inches and Minutes 
be proportion'd, whence alſo the uſe and manner of working would be the 
{ame with the other; ſince half the Numbers of the greater have the ſame 
Proportion to the whole intire, as half the Numbers of the leſſer have to 


the whole intire of the leſſer. Wherefore according as the ſize of your 


Work happens to fall out, your Ruler is to be made proportionably. 
We come next to treat of the Squares, which are to be two; the firſt 


of which ſhall be made after this manner: Let two Rulers, in the nature 
of ſtreight Lines, i. e. A B and B C bejoyn'd together ſo as to make a 


right Angle; the firſt Ruler AB falling Perpendicular, the other B C 
ſ:rving for the Baſe : The bigneſs of theſe Squares is to be ſo order'd. that 
their Baſes conſiſt of at leaſt 15 Inches, according to the Proportion of 
vour main Ruler, which, as we ſaid before, is to be made bigger or leſſer 
anſwerable to the proportion ofthe Body you would meaſure : Theſe Inches 
thereſore with their Points and Minutes (however they may fall out) being 
taken exactly from the ſaid Ruler, you muſt ſet down upon your Baſe, 
beginning to reckon from the P oint of the Angle E, and fo Proceeding on 
towards C. 8 

The Square being thus mark d and divided, as is to be ſeen in the Exam- 
ple there 15 A.B C. to be adjoyn d unto it another Square made after the ſame 
manner, according as it is demonſtrated by the Letters DF Glo as that G 


uſe of theſe Inſtruments, I undertake to meaſure the Diameter of the 
thickeſt part of the Head H I K by bringing the two ſtreight Rulers AB 


and 
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and D F of each Square exactly oppoſite to each other. e tw 
Dm, her, to touch th | ih 
oppoſite Points of the thickeſt part of the Head, and by as inter. | 
changeably to one and the ſame Level, the Baſe- lines of the ſaid Squares; 1 
by which means from the Points H I, which are touch'd by the { 


ia | Fi 
2 
treight | 
Rulers of the ſaid Squares, we ſhall diſ h ü | 4 
Head 1d Squares, we ſhall diſcover the exact Diameter of the | 
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And after this manner, the thickneſs and bigneſs of any Part of the Body 
whatſoever may with great caſe and accurateneſs be found out: Many uſes 

and advantages we could reckon up, which might be made of this Ruler 
and theſe quares, were it needful to inſiſt now upon them; there being 

ſeveral other ways. much after the ſame manner, which the meaneſt Capa- 
city may of himſelf find out, for the meaſuring of the Diameter of any 
Part; as for Example, ſuppoſe one would know how much the Diameter 
is from one Ear to the other, and whereabouts it interſects the other Diame- 

ter which paſſes from the Head to the Nuca, or the like. Laſtly our 
Workman may ſafely make uſe of this Ruler and theſe Squares as moſt 
faithful Guides and Counſellors, not only for the performing of any part 
of his W ork, but alſo at the very firſt, and before he ſets upon it, he will 
receive much Light by the help of theſe Inſtruments, how to begin and 
go about it; in ſo much that there will not be the leaſt Part of the Statue 
he is to make, which he will not before have examin d and conſider' d and 
render d molt eaſy and familiar to him; for Example. Who but a very 
arrogant Perſon would take upon him to be a Maſter Ship-Wright that 
had not the perfect Knowledge of all om ſeveral Parts of a Ship, and how 
one 


|; 
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one kind of Ship differs from another, and what thoſe particular Parts 
are which belong to one Ship more than to another? And yet who is 
there of our Sculptors, let him be a Man never fo Subtle and Experienc'd 
in his Art, who if it ſhould be demanded of him, upon what Ground 
or Conſideration he has made this Member after this manner, or what 
may be the Proportion of this or that Member to the whole Structure of 
the Body? I ſay, who is there ſo Diligent and Accurate as to have well 
conſider d and obſerv d all that is requiſite, and which becomes that Per- 
ſon to know who would perform as he ſhould do the Art whereof he makes 
Profeſſion? Whereas doubtleſly all Arts and Faculties are moſt Advanta- 
geouſly learn d by Rule and Method, and by the Knowledge of ſome de- 
monſtrable Operation that is to be perform'd ; nor ſhall any one attain to 
the perfection of any Art whatſocver, who hath not firſt Comprehended 
every ſeveral Part and Branch of the ſaid Art. But thus having ſufficient- 
ly treated of Meaſure and Proportion, and after what manner it is to be 
found out by the Ruler and Squares; it remains that we ſpeak next of 
Limitation or the Preſcribing of Bounas: This Preſcription of Limits is the 
determining or fixing of a certain Period in the drawing of all our Lines, 
ſo as to direct to what Point they are to be continu'd, whether extended 
dut in Length, or reverſed ; how Anglcs are to be fix d, how Parts are to 
be raiſed, or depreſsd by Alto, or Baſſo Relievo, as Artiſts term it; each 
Line, Angle and Relievo having their due and certain Places aſſign'd them 
by the Conduct of a ſure and perfect Rule :- And the beſt way to put this 
Rule of Limitation in Practice, will be by a Line and Plummer, falling 
from a certain determinate Centre plac'd in the middle, whereby the di- 
ſtances and extremities of all the Lines may be marked out and taken No- 
tice of, as far as the utmoſt Bounds every way of the ſaid Body extends: 
But between the Meaſure deſcrib'd above, and this Aſſignation of Limits, 
there is this difference, namely, that that Meaſure looks farther backward, 
and ſprings from a more Native and Original Conſideration, as Grounded 
upon more Common and Univerſal Principles, which are by Nature more 
firmly and ſubſtantially Inherent in all Bodies; as the Length, Largeneſs 
and Thickneſs of the Parts; whereas the preſcribing of Bounds is Grounded 
upon the preſent and accidental Variety of Poſtures, reſulting from the 
different Diſpoſitions and Motions of the ſeveral parts of the Body, ſhew- 
ing the manner how to Limit and Faſhion thoſe Poſtures according to the 
Maxims of Rule and Art. 4 

Now, for the better performance of this laſt part of Regular Operation, 
we ſhall recommend this following Inſtrument, which is to conſiſt of three 
parts or branches; that is to ſay, an Horizon, a Style, and a Plamb : The 
Horizon is a Plane deſign d upon a Circle, which Circle is to be divided 
into cqual parts mark d with their ſeveral Members, and their Subdiviſions 
ſet over againſt cach part: The Style is a ſtreight Ruler, one end whereof 
is fixt in the Centre of the ſaid Circle, the other end moves about at Plea- 
ſure, ſo as that it may be eaſily tranfer'd and directed from one Diviſion 


of 
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of the Circle to another: The Plumb or Plummet is a Line or Thread 
which falls Parallel from the Top of the Sty/e down to the Floor or Plane, 
upon which the Statue or Figure ſtands whoſe Members and Lineatures are 
to be meaſur d and limited: For the manner of making this Inſtrument, 
let it be thus; Take a Board well plain'd and ſmooth d, upon which let 
a Circle be drawn having three Foot Diameter, and let the Extremity of 
the ſaid Circles Circumference be divided into equal parts, according as 


Aſtronomers divide their Aftrolabes, which parts we will call Degrees; and 


let every of theſe Degrees be ſubdivided again into as many other parts as 
ſhall be thought fit; as for Example, ſuppoſe every Degree be ſubdivided 
into ſix leſſer parts, which we may call Minutes; to all which Degrees adjoyn 
the ſeveral Numbers, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, with the reſt in order, till the Num- 
bers belonging to all the Degrees be ſet down. This Circle, thus made 
and order d, we call'd the Horizon, to which we are to fit our moveable 
Style, being alſo to be made after this manner; Take a thin ſtreight Ru- 
ler, three Foot in Length, and faſten one of the ends thereof (with a 
Pegg) to the Centre of its Horizon or Circle, in ſuch a manner, that 
though the ſaid end is not to be mov d from the Centre, yet the Peg 
that faſtens it is ſo far to be relax d, that the whole Ruler may have Liber- 
ty to move and play about from one part of the Circle to another, whilſt 
the other Extream extends it ſelf a good way beyond the Circumference 


of the ſaid Circle about which it is to be moy'd : Upon this Ruler or Style, 


mark out the Inches it is to contain, diſtinguiſning them with ſeveral points 
between, after the manner of the Module or Foot-meaſure above men- 
tion d;; and theſe Inches muſt alſo be ſubdivided into leſſer equal parts, as 
was like wiſe done in the foreſaid Foot-meaſure ; and then beginning from 
the Centre, adjoyn to the Inches alſo their ſeveral Numbers, z. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
c. Laſtly, to this Style annex a Line and Plummet. This whole Inſtru- 
ment thus Deſcrib'd conſiſting of Horizon, Ruler, and Plummet we ſhall call 
our Deſinitor. D 


This Definitor is to be made uſe of in this manner: Suppoſe the Ori. 


ginal. or Copie, the Limits of whoſe parts we would determine, were a 
Statue of Phidias, holding with the Left Hand, on one {ide of a Chariot, 
the Raines of a Horſes Bridle : This Definitor is to be ſet upon the Head 
of the Statue in ſuch ſort, that it may lie exactly level upon the plain of 


the Centre, being plac'd juſt upon the very midſt of the Head of the Sta- 


tue, where it is to be made faſt with a Peg: Then Note that point where 
it is faſtned upon the Head of the Statue, and mark it by ſetting up a 
Needle or Pin for the Centre of the Circle: Next, by turning the Inftru- 


ment about from the determin'd place in the Horizon, make out the firſt 


deſign d Degree, ſo as you may know from whence it is movd ; which 
may beſt be done after this following manner: Bring about the moveable 
Ruler, which is the Style, upon which the Thread and Plummet hangs, till 
it arrive at that place of the Horizon where the firſt Degy the Horizon 
is to be ſet down; and holding it faſt there, turn it our together vn 

the 
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the whole Circle thereof, until the Line of the Plummet touch ſome princi- 
pal part of the Statue, that is to ſay, ſome Member particularly Noted a- 
bove all the reſt, as the Finger of the Right Hand or fo. 
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Which may ſerve as the appointed place from whence upon every new 


Occaſion the whole Definitor may be mov d, and afterwards brought back 


again to the ſame where it ſtood at firſt upon the ſaid Statue; yet fo, that 
by the turning of the Style about the Pin, which pierceth from the top of 
the Head of the Statue, through the Centre of the Definitor, the Plummer 
which before fell from the firſt Degree of the Horizon, may return to touch 
the aforeſaid Finger of the Right Hand. Theſe Things thus order'd and 
deſign d, ſuppoſe that we would take the Angle of the Right Elbow, ſo as 


to keep the Knowledge of it in Mind, or to Write it down; the way is as 


followeth : Fix the Definitor with its Centre which is upon the Head of the 
Statue, in the place and manner aforeſaid, in ſuch ſort, that the Plane 
whereon the Horizon is deſign d, may ſtand firm and immoveable ; then 
turn about the moveable Sty/e, till the Line of the Plummet come to touch 
the Left Elbow of the Statue which we would Meaſure: But in the per- 


forming 
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forming of this fort of Operation there are three things to be obſety'd: 
which will much conduce to our Purpoſe : The firſt is, That we mark how 
far the Style in the Horizon comes to be diſtant from the place where it 
| ſhall have been firſt mov'd, taking Notice upon what Degree of the 
Horizon the Style lies, whether on the twentieth, thirtieth or 
whatſoever other: Secondly, Obſerve by the Inches, and Minutes 
mark'd in the Styſe, how far diſtant the Elbow ſhall be from the 
Centre of the Circle : Laſtly, take Notice by placing the Module or Foot- 
Meaſure P erpendicularly upon the Plane whereon the Statue ſtands, how 
many Inches and Minutes the ſaid Elbow is raiſed above the ſaid Plane, 
and write down theſe Meaſures in a Book or piece of Paper: For Example, 
thus, the Angle of the Left Elbow is found in the Horizon to be 10 Degrees 
and 5 Minutes; in the Style or Ruler 7 Degrees and 3 Minutes; that of 1 
the Plane in the Module amounts to 40 Degrees and 4 Minutes; and thus 
by the ſame Rule may be meaſur d and computed all the reſt of the princi- 
pal Parts of the ſaid Statue or Copy; as for Inſtance: The Angles of the 
| Knees, and of the Shoulders and other ſuch like Parts that are to be recko- 
ned among the Relievi: But if you would meaſure Concavities, or thoſe 
Parts which recede inward, and are ſo remov d out of the reach of Sight 
and eaſy Acceſs, that the Plammer-line cannot come to touch them 
(as it happens in the Concavities beneath the Shoulders, in the Regions of | 
the Reins, Cc.) the beſt way to find them is as follows: Add to the Style 
or Ruler another Plummet- line which may reach as far as the ſaid Conca- 
vitie; how far diſtant it be from the firſt, it is not Material. ſince by theſe 
two Plummet-Lines falling Perpendicularly, and being Interſected by the 
Gnomon of the plain Superficies above to which they are faſtned, and which 
extends it ſelf as far as the Centre of the Statue, it will appear how much 
the ſecond Plummet- line is nearer than the firſt to the Centre of the Defini- 
tor, which is therefore call'd the middle Perpendicular. | 
Theſe Things thus demonſtrated, being once ſufficiently underſtood, it 
will be an eaſy Matter to Comprehend what we before commended to your 
Obſcrvation ; namely, that if the ſaid Statue ſhould chance to have been 
cover'd over to a certain Thickneſs with Wax or Earth, you might yet by 
a Piercer, with great caſe, readineſs and certainty come to find out what- 
ſoever Point or Term you would defire to find in the ſaid Statue; for as 
muchas it may be clearly Demonſtrated, that by the turning about of this 
Gnomon, the Level makes a Circular Line like the Superfices of a Cylinder, 
with which ſort of Figure the Statue ſo ſuperinduc'd as aforeſaid, ſeems to 
be incloſed and incircled : This Poſition eſtabliſh'd, you may ſafely infer, 
that as by making way through the Air (the Statue not being cover'd 
with Wax or Earth) you guide your Piercer directly to wards the Point 
T, (which for Examples Sake we will ſuppoſe to be the Relievo of the Chin) | 
by the ſame Reaſon, if the Statue were cover'd over with Wax or Earth, 
might you by boaring through the ſaid Wax or Earth attain the Point aim'd 
at, the Vax or Earth poſſeſſing but the fame place which otherwiſe the Air 
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would habe done: From what hath been thus diſcours'd concerning theſe 
Things, it may be concluded, that the Effect we mention d before con- 
cerning the making of one half of the Statue in the Iſle of Pharos, and 
finiſhing the other half in the Mountains of Carrara, is a thing not only 
not impoſſible but very caſy to be perform'd ; For let the ſaid Statue or 
Model of Phidias be divided into two Segments, and ſuppoſe, for Exam- 
ple, this Section of a plain Superfices be made in the Waſt or Girdling 
place, doubtleſs by the only aſſiſtance of our Definitor it will be eaſy to 
mark out in the Circle of the Inftrument whatſoever Points ſhall be thought 
fir, belong to the divided Superfices : Theſe things granted to be feaſible, 
you ſhall not need to make any Queſtion of being able to find out at Plea- 
ſure in the Model, any part whatſoever you ſhall deſire to find; and that 
only by Drawing a ſmall Red Line in the Model, which ſerves inſtead of an 
Interſection of the Horizon, in the place where this Segment ſhould Termi- 
nate, if the Statue were divided; and the Points ſo mark d will direct you 
the way how the Work may be Finiſhed : And in like manner may other 
Things be done, as hath been ſaid before. Finally, by the whole Diſcourſe 
here made concerning all theſe particulars, it is ſufficiently Evident, that 
all Meaſures, Proportions and Limitations arc to be taken, whether in the 
Life, or Copie, by a moſt certain and infallible Rule for the bringing of 
any Work to Perfection in this Art; and we could wiſh, that this way 
of proceeding were more ſeriouſly intended by all our Painters and Sculp- 
tors, ſince, if it were, they would ſoon come to find the extraordinary 
Benefit of it: But becauſe all Things are moſt illuſtrated by Example, and 
that the Pains we have alreadv taken in this Matter may Conduce to the 
greater Advantage; we have thought fit to beſtow yet a little farther La- 
bour in Diſcribing the Meaſures of all the principal Parts in Man's Body 
and not only the parts of this or that particular Man, but as far as was 
poſſible, even the very Perfection of all Beautiful and Excellent Propor- 
tions; the ſeveral parts whereof having obſer vd in ſeveral human Bodies, 
ſome excelling chiefly in this, ſome in that external Gift of Nature, we 
have thought Material to ſer down in Writing; following the Example of 
him, who being imploy'd by the Crotoniati to make the Statue of their 
Goddeſs, went about collecting from the moſt Beautiful Virgins (whom, 
among many, he with great Diligence ſcarch d out) thoſe Proportions and 
handſome Features wherein each of them principally cxcell'd, and apply'd 
them to his own Statue. Since much after the ſame manner we, having 
taken the Draught from thoſe Bodies, that of divers others were judg'd, 
by the moſt Sagacious in this Inquiry, to be the moſt exactly Built and 
Compos'd, with all their ſeveral Meaſures and Proportions ; and compa- 
ring them exactly together, to obſerve wherein they excell'd, or were ex- 
celbd each by the other, have made choice out of this Variety of Models 
and Examples, of thoſe middle Proportions which ſeem d to us moſt a- 
greeable, and which we have here ſer down by the Lengths, Bigneſſes and 
Thickneſſes of all the Principal and moſt Noted Parts; and in the firſt place 
Lengths are theſe following. The 
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The heights from the Ground. 
The greateſt height from the Ground to the Inſtep of the Foot. o 


The height up to the Ankle- bone on the outſide of the Leg. o 


The height up to the Ankle. bone on the inſide of the Leg. o 
The height up to the receſs which is under the Calf of the 155 0 
The height up to the receſs which is under the Relievo . 
the Knee- bone within. : 
The height up to the Muſcle on the outſide of the Knee. 
The height up to the Buttocks and Teſticles. 
The height up to the Os Saerum. 


The height up to the Joynt of the Hips. 


The height up to the Waſt. 


The height up to the Tears and Blade-bone of the Jmach 

The height up to that part of the Throat where the Weezle 
pipe beginneth. 

The height up to the knot of the Neck where the Head 1s fer ON. 5 

The height up to the Chin | : 

The height up to the Ear. 5 

The height up to the Roots of the Hairs of the Forchead. 5 

The height up to the middle Finger of a Hand that hangs , 

| down. 

The height up to the Joynt of the Wriſt of the ſaid Hand. 

The height up to the Joynt of the Elbow of the ſaid Hand. 3 


I 
2 

3 

3 

The height up to the Navel. 3 
3 

4 


The height up to the higheſt Angle of the Shoulder. : | 
| The Amplitude or Largeneſſes of the Parts are meaſur d from the Right "PL 
to the Left. 
The greateſt breadth of the Foot. 0 
The greateſt breadth of the Heel. o 


Ankle-Boncs. 
The Kcceſs or falling in above the Ai 0 
The Receſs of tlie mid- leg under the Muſcle or Calf. 0 
The greateſt thickneſs of the Calf. O 
The falling: in under the Nelievo of the Knee-bone. 0 
O 
0 
O 


The e of the fulleſt Part beneath theJcttings out of 9 


The greateſt breadth of the Knce- Bone. 

The a of the Thigh above the Knee. 
The breadth of the middle or biggeſt Part of the Thigh. 
The 2705 breadth among the Muſcles of the Joynt of the 

high 

The — breadth between che two Flanks above the 
Jopne of the Thigh. 3 1 
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Feet. Degrees. Minutes. 
The breadth of the largeſt part of FY Breaſt beneath the 


Armpits. 1 
The breadth of the largeſt Part between the Shoulders. I 
The breadth of the Neck. 0 
The breadth between the Cheeks. TM 
The breadth of the Palm of the Hand 0 


The breadth and thickneſs of the Arms, differ e to the ſeveral Motions 
thereof, but the moſt common are theſe following. 


The breadth of the Arm at the Wriſt. o 
The breadth of the brawny part of the Arm under the Elbowo 3 
Ihe breadth of the brawny part of the Arm above, —— 8 
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the Elbow and the Shoulder. 15 
The thickneſs from the Fore-parts to then Hinder-parts: 
The hag! from the great Toe to the Heel. 1 
The thickneſs from the Inſtep to the Angle or corner of the 1 
Heel. c Es > 
The falling. in of the Inſtep. „ 
From the falling- in under the Calf to the middle of the Shin. o 3 £&C 
The outſide of the Calf of the Leg. „„ 
The outſide of the Pan of the Knee. 8 
The thickneſs of the biggeſt part of the Thigh. dS 6 
From the Genitalls to the higheſt riſing of the Buttocks. ST 5 
From the Navel to the Reins, 88 
The thickneſs of the Waſt. 6 
From the Teats to the higheſt Riſing of the Reins of the Back. © 7 5 
From the Weezlepipe to the knot or joynture of the Neck. © 4 o 
From the Forchead to the hinder Part of the Head. 0-6 & 
From the Forchead to the hole of the Ear. — 
The thickneſs of the Arm at the Wriſt of the Hand. #5 
The thickneſs of the brawn of the Arm under the Elbow. o o ©o 
The thickneſs of the brawn of the Arm between the ROT | 
and the Shoulder. "FM 
The greateft thickneſs of the Hand. „„ 
The thickneſs of the Shoulders. e 0 I © 


By means of theſe meaſures it may eaſily be computed what Proporti- 
tions all the Parts and Members of the Body have one by one to the whole 


length of the Body; and what Agreement and Symmetrie they have among 


N as alſo how they vary or differ one from another; which 


things we certainly conclude moſt profitable and fit to be known : Nor 
were it from the Purpoſe to particularize how the Parts vary and altar, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Geſtures incident to humane Bodies, as, whether they 
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be Sitting, or Inclining to this, or that ſide: But we ſhall leave the more 7 
curious diſquiſition into theſe things, to the Diligence and Induſtry of our 
Artiſt. It would alſo be of very much conducement, to be well inform d 
of the number of the Bones, the Muſcles, and riſings of the Nerves; and 
eſpecially to know how, by certain Rules, to take the Circumferences of 
particular Diviſions of Bodies, ſeparately conſider d from the reſt, by an 
inſpection into thoſe Parts which ars not outwardly exposd to ſight : In 
like manner as if a Cylinder ſhould be cut down right through the mid- 
dle, fo as out of that part of the Cylinder which is viſible throughout, 
there ſhould be ſeparated, by a Circular Section through the whole length of 
the Figure, an inward conſimilar part which was before unſeen, ſo as to make 
of the ſame Cylinder two Bodies, whoſe Baſes ſhould be alike, and of the 
ſame Form, as being indeed wholly compriz d within the fame Lines and 
Circles throughout: By the Obſervation of which ſort of Section is to be 
underſtood the manner of ſeparation of the parts and Bodies before inti- 
mated ; for as much as the Deſign of the Line by which the Figure is ter- 
minated, and by which the viſible Superficies is to be ſeparated from that 
which lies hid from the ſight, is to be drawn juſt in the ſame manner; and 
this Deſign being delineated on a Wall, would repreſent ſuch a Figure * 
as would be much like a Shadow projected thereupon from ſome interpo-- 
{ſing Light, and which ſhould Illuminate it from the ſame Point of the r, 
where at firſt the Beholder's Eye was plac'd : But this kind of Diviſion or Se- 
paration, and the way of deſigning things after this manner, belongs 
more properly to the Paier than the Crrdptor, and in chat Capacity we 
ſhall treat of them more largely elſewhere. Moreover, it is of main 
Concernment to whatſoever Perſon would be eminent in this Art, to 
know how far cach Re/ievo or Receſs of any Member whatſoeyer is diſtant 
from ſome determin'd Poſition of Lines. 
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AN Netitia : or, The Preſent State of England, 
'* with divers Remarks upon the Antient State 
thereof. By Edward Chamberlain, Dr. of Laws. The 
One and Twentieth Edition with large Additions 


and Improvements : In three Parts. 


Miſcellanies by the late Lord Marquis of Halifax, 
viz. 1. Advice to a Daughter. 2. The Character 
of a Trimmer. 2. The Anatomy of an Equivalent. 
4. A Letter to a Diſſenter. 5. Cautions for choice 
of Parliament Men. 6. A rough Draught of a new 
Model at Sea. 7. Maxims of State, &c. 


Preſent State of Europe: or, A Geneological and 
Political Deſcription of all the Kingdoms, States 


and Principalities thereof: The Miniſters, Arch- 


Biſhops, Biſhops, Civil and Military; Great Offi 
cers, the various Revolutions of each State, the 
particular Conſtitution of their Reſpective Go- 
vernments, the extent of their Territories, their 
Vice-Royalties, Vice-Roys Dependent Governments 
and Governors, alſo of the Pcdigrees of all the 
Noble Families in each Country : Their Orders of 


© Knighthood, Academies or Learned Societies; with 


Liſts of their Members, and Catalogues of the 
Emba ſſadors of all Countries. Puhliſhed originally 
in German Language, in 1704. And now rendred 
into Engliſh. To which is added, Gnecriardzant's 
Account by what means the Popes uſurped. their 
Temporal Power, which is expunged out of all 
the Editions of that Author in his Original Lan- 
guage, Printed in R. Catholick Countries, except 
the Iſt Tranſlated out of Italia. | 


An Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Principal 
Kingdoms and States of Europe, by Samuel Puffen- 
dorfe Counſellor of State to the late King of Swe- 
den. Made Engliſh from the Original High Dutch. 
The Sixth Edition Corredted and improved; with 
an Appendix never Printed before, containing an 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Principal Sove- 
reign States of Itah, particularly Venice, Modena, 
Mantua, Florence and Savoy, | 


A Compleat DoQtrine of the Bones according to 
the Neweſt and moſt refin'd Notions of Anatomy; 
with ſeveral curious Obſervations, and an excellent 
Method of whitening, cleanfing, preparing and uni- 


ting the Bones to form a moveable Skeleton. By 
tc. Baker, Surgeon. 


The Hiſtory of Phy ſick; or, an Account of the 
Riſe and Progreſs of the Art, and the ſeveral Diſco. 
veries therein from Age to Age: With Remarks on 
the Lives of the moſt eminent Phyſicians. Writ- 
ten originally in French, by Daniel le Clerk, M. D. 
and made 1 by Dr. Drake, and Dr. Baden, 
with additional Notes and Sculptures, | 


— 


The Art of Painting after the Italian manner, with 
practical Obſervations on the principal Colours; 
and Directions how to Know a Picture. Alſo, Epi- 
grams on the Celebrated Pieces of Paintings of the 
moſt eminent Maſters, Antient and Modern, with 
Reflections upon the ſeveral Foreign Schools ot 
Painting, by John Elſum, Eſq; 


The City and Country Purchaſer, or the compleat 
Builders Guide, ſhewing the Qualities, Quantities, 
Proportions, and Rates or Value of all Materials 
relating to Building, with the belt Method of pre- 
paring many of them; and alſo the Cuſtoms of 

eaſuring all Artificers Work, concerned in Build 
ing; together with the City and Country Prizes, 
not only of Workmanſhip but of Materials allo : 


A large Preface by Mr. Nymer. g 


the which will be extraordinary uſeful in making 


of Bargains, or Contracts between the Workmaſter 
and Workman, and likewiſe in computing the Va- 
lue (or Charge of erecting) of any Fabric, great 
or ſmall. Likewiſe the Explanation of the Terms 
of Art, uſed by moſt Workmen ; together with 
Aphoriſms, or neceſſary Rules in Building, as to 
Situation, Contrivance, Compactneſs, Unitormity, 
Conveniency, Firmneſs, and Form, &c. By J. X. 
Philamarh. | 


Lexicon Technicum or, An Univerſal Engliſh 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, Explaining not 
only the Terms of Art, but the Arts themſelves. 
By John Harris. M. A. F. R. 8. 


The whole Criticial Works of Aſonſſeur Rapin in 
2 Vol. in 8vo. 


The Firſt Vol. Containing 

1. A Compariſon between Demoſthenes and Cicero 
for Eloquence. 

2, =—— Homer and Virgil for Poetry. 

3, —— Jtratidides and Livy for Hiſtory. 

4. —= Plato and Ariſtotle tor Philoſophy, with 
the Opinion of the Wiſe Men of all Ages upon thei: 
nn, and the different Adventures of their 

eas. | 
The Second Vol. Containing. | 

1. His Reflections on Eloquence in general, and 
particularly on that of the Bar and Pulpit. 

2. — On Ariſtotle's Treatiſe Soeſie, wich 


3.— Upon Hiſtory. 

4. — Upon Philoſophy in general. 

5, —— Upon Logick. | 

6, —— Upon Morality. 

7, — Upon Phyſick. . 

8. Upon Metaphyſick. 

9, —— Upon the uſe of Philoſophy in lr 


ligion,..._Done into Engliſh by ſeveral Hands. 
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